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When your spirits are good, your eyes 
sparkle, your face is more expressive, 
your features appear to best advan- 
tage. You actually are more attractive. 
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Whenever you feel thirsty or 
tired, treat yourself to a chilled 
bottle of 7-Up. Sip it slowly 
..- let it roll over and under 
your tongue. Notice the crisp, 
clean flavor of each frosty sip 
... the way it wakes up your 
mouth... the way it lifts your 
lips into a smile. You’ve had a 
‘fresh up’’. 

Because the demand for 
7-Up is constantly soaring, 
you’re never far from a store 
that sells it, no matter where 
you live. Just look for the 
nearest place that displays the 


Order a case from your dealer 7-Up signs. 


Copyright 1945 by The Seven-Up Company 











No Spring Mud Slip cabs 


OPEN CENTER 


grip —meore traction, greater 
drawbar pull— proved by tests! 


GOOD* YEAR 


OPEN CENTER 


Se Cleantog Tread 
70 Mud Taos 


GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


GOODSYEAR | 
Swe-Crye Tractor 1ires 


Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


T’s a fact! Tractor tire tests on clay, 
loose soil and cover crops by impartial 
farm experts prove that Goodyear’s Sure- 
Grips with open center tread pull 6% to 
11% heavier drawbar loads with no in- 
crease in slip — pull the same drawbar 
loads with less slip — do up to 22% more 
work! 


Common sense tells you why. Those 
husky lugs are open at both ends — like 
the edge of a spade. So they dig in deep 
and easy, bite sharp and sure, give you 
more traction and gréater drawbar pull 
on plowed ground, wet fields, cover crops 
and other soils. And with less slip you get 
less lug wear! 


What’s more, this open center tread is 
self-cleaning, with no mud traps to gum 
up and rob you of traction in spring 
mud and other soft going — no dead-end 
pockets to snag and tear on roots 
and stones. 


No wonder more and more farmers are 


changing to Goodyear Sure-Grips. They 
get more work from less fuel in. same 
time! Why not get open center Sure-Grips 
on your equipment and beat spring mud 
slip? You'll be time and money ahead the 
year round! 





GET A. BETTER “WORK TEAM” WITH 
“SOLUTION 100”—Goodyear’s method of 
filling tubes 100% with calcium chloride 
solution instead of air. It gives any tractor 
tire more traction, greater efficiency and 
longer life—even the great Sure-Grip! See 
your Goodyear dealer today. 
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And here’s what F. James Riley, of Chicago, has to tell you about it now: 






“Jt’s lucky for me that Plymouth was engineered for long, trouble-free life. Jt’s @ 7RUE YESTERDAY 


my transportation in the job of maintaining essential electrical equipment and 


machinery for thousands in a war plant. I rely on the Plymouth for service at night 
when my work is heaviest and there’s no other way to travel. If the car should fail, 
production of war goods would stop or suffer. But my Plymouth has never failed me.” 
Engineering cars that would give more equipped with special tools . . . the ex- 
service and need less service attention perienced members of this dealer net- 


always has been the Plymouth program. work are working for you—to help 
But even while achieving this, Plymouth keep your best-engineered car running at 

worked with its nation-wide dealer _ its very best. They are playing a big te U | LD S ij rn FAT CAR S 
organization in seeing that essential ser- part in maintaining wartime driving as 
vicing should be unsurpassed. Supplied Plymouth factories continue whole- 


with factory-engineered parts ... heartedly in war production. @ /V TRUST FOR TOMORROW 











PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION ¢ You'll enjoy Major Bowes Program Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T 


* LET'S ALL BUY MORE BONDS IM THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN 
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“THE MUSIC LESSON” 


By Thomas Hart Benton. 


* We Salute 28 Carolinas-Virginia Counties! 
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@ No matter how soon or how late peace comes our Caro- 
linas- Virginia farmers know that we can’t produce too much 
food, feed, livestock, dairy and poultry products this year 
and are using all known aids to this end—more fertilizer, 
better varieties, better soil-preparation, more labor-saving 


equipment, more cooperation in buyin 


>? 


essing. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ashe—FPor a county-wide movement to grow more alfalfa 
and build more silos this year because growers say less grain 
is needed to winter livestock when feeding alfalfa hay and silage. 

Duplin—For converting tobacco barns into sweet potato 
curing houses last fall and saving Louisiana Porto Rico certified 
seed for increased planting this season 

Franklin—For fine results of a campaign to over-seed every 
small-grain acre with lespedeza this spring and for over 53,000 
fruit trees ordered cooperativety. 

Gaston—For egg yields of over 200 eggs per hen in Gaston 
demonstration flocks as compared with state average of 118. 

Iredell—For increasing progress in terraced farms, painted 
homes, new dairy barns, milk cows, increased acre-yields 

Lee—For a home painting contest among 50 farm families 
in seven townships, bringing improvement throughout county. 

Lenoir—For 245 tobacco growers who had their seed re- 
cleaned at farm agent’s office before planting seedbeds. 

Madison—For demonstrations of topdressing old orchard- 
grass sods with 100 pounds nitrate producing 20 bushels seed per 
acre against only 12 without nitrate. 

Perquimans—For 160 farm families making application 
for membership in Albemarle Electric Cooperative now being or- 
ganized to serve rural families in Chowan, Perquimans, Pas- 
quotank, and Camden counties. 

Pender—For a hustling swine growers cooperative which 
shipped last month 228 animals weighing 46,005 pounds, bring- 
ing $6,557.91 to 22 farmers. 

Rowan—For a_ successful county-wide, rat-control cam- 
paign in which 800 pounds of prepared bait was mixed, dis- 
tributed in farm-sized packages. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cherokee—For Cherokee County farmers planting 150,000 
crowns kudzu this spring through Extension Service and SCS. 

Colleton—For a record yield of 316 bushels by Hal 
O’Quinn on one acre in the 1944 county sweet potato contest. 


s, selling 
So on this month’s “Honor Roll” we include— 


Florence—Because T. Evans Benton, small 
farmer in small-farmer community of Sardis, 
won first prize of $750 in the 1944 state five- 
acre cotton contest with 1,274 pounds of 1-3/16 
lint per acre. 

10 times more lespe- 
over 12 tons seed 


Greenwood—For 
deza seeded than last year; 
used this season. 

Hampton—Because farmers are planting 
fewer acres of cotton and corn but increasing 
fertilizer, while doubling lespedeza acreage and 
setting thousands of kudzu crowns for better soil conservation 
and enrichment. 

Jasper—Because Cypress Woods Corporation is growing 
out 20,000 turkeys again this year, and is selling poults to many 
small farmers. 


and proc- 


Lexington— Because farmers, seeing no relief in the labor 
shortage, are turning to more power machinery and labor-saving 
devices. 

Marlboro—For successful efforts to solve farm labor short- 
age with a full-time labor assistant, a German prison camp, and 
efforts to get deferred draftees in farm work. 

Oconee—For persistent continuation of cooperative poultry 
sales, which netted Oconee farmers $16,845.53 from Dec. 1, 
1944 to Feb. 17, 1945. 


VIRGINIA 


Botetourt—For increasing milk production at very low 
cost in Botetourt Bull Ring Association herds by using high 
production bulls. 

Campbell—For ten years of active terracing service to 
farmers at low rates by Campbell County Terracing Associa- 
ton. County’s $1,000-appropriation per year keeps rates low. 

Cumberland—For keen interest in hybrid corn, pastures 
and hay improvement and use of lime, phosphate, and good 
seed to raise more feed for more and better livestock. 

King William—FPor “tractors running late into the mght” 
to make up for delays caused by rainy weather. 

Nelson—For great demand and wide intentions to plant 
hybrid seed corn liberally in 1945—an interest brought about 
by large 1944 yield increases by hybrids. 


Rappahannock—For organizing another large fruit pack- 
ing house where growers cooperatively will assemble, grade, 
size, package, market apples in volume. 

Russell—For over 100,000 acres in TVA demonstrations, 
using 900 tons triple superphosphate annually on over 600 farms. 

Surry—For prospects of planting 50 per cent of this year’s 
corn crop in hybrids. 


who make ewer man-hour cout 


EVER before have American farmers had such a job to do... 
U. S$. ROYAL 4 a N to feed our army and still supply the essentials for our dinner 
Vhe Faun Mader Tite Rak oe tables at home. They’re doing the job. They’re winning the battle 
a Reus, of food. It takes backbone to do 
that kind of job. 


BACKGONE oe ~ ec aa a illite U. S. ROYALS ON THE FARM 


of use from every U.S. Royal on ( Pathe hack. Tae Cr 
the farm, your community inde- . 

pendent U.S. Tire Dealer has 

made a science of service. He is 

at your service to make every 

tire mile count toward victory 

in the field and on the highway. 





* * * 





This is the sign of skilled service on 
—the sign of a local, independent Nes nova 
business built on experience, FLEETWAY 
knowledge and products of quality 








Listen to "Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the great scientists of America— 
SERVI NG THR OUGH scl EN CE on the Philbarmonic-Symphony program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E. W. T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y- 
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Edited by 
EUGENE BUTLER 


stay at the 1944 level 
with feed down and 
machinery costs up. 

Postwar demands 
for farm machinery 
will be high, since 
about two-thirds of 
U. S. farms are still 


@ “What is happening here and abroad—in not adequately 


government, industry, and in prospective supply 


mechanized. ., . Sell- 
ing of many half-fat 


and demand of each farm product—to affect my and short-fed steers 


farm production and marketing program?” 
With peace prospects brightening every day, it 


is attributed partly 
to labor shortages 
but also to appre- 


becomes doubly necessary for every farmer to hension over the 
keep asking this question ... and try to find the effects of the com- 


answers. Each month Editor Eugene Butler and 
our Doane Agricultural Service column provide 
invaluable help for every subscriber. 


Here’s Big News ln 
Little Space 


OL. J. L. Taylor of the Army 

Quartermaster Corps says, 
“Much has been said about enter- 
tainment and letters from home as 
morale builders, but very little has 
been said about what a good piece of 
beef does for a soldier or sailor miles 
away from home.” ... A big demand 
for turkey poults exists — largest 
ever known. Demand is likely to ex- 
ceed supply. Hatcheries report 111 
per cent more poults hatched than 
in February a year ago. ... So far 
our military losses have been far 
overbalanced by a greatly increased 
number of births. During the last 
three years nearly a million more 
children have been born in the 
United States than would have been 
expected if the 1941 birth rate had 
continued. . . Butter is piling up on 
the grocers’ shelves because house- 
wives prefer to spend their red 
points on meats. 

The present cigarette scarcity is 
due primarily to a shortage of aged 
leaf. To make a good cigarette, to- 
bacco must be aged for at least a 
year. Supplies will be tight until to- 
bacco from the large 1944 crop of 
burley and fluecured tobacco is 
ready for manufacture. ... Of the 
100,000 additional German prisoners 
of war to be brought to the United 
States,-about 30,000 will be available 
to farmers in labor-deficit areas this 
summer and fall. This will increase 
the anticipated supply of war prison- 
ers fer farm work to 100,000 at the 
harvest peak. ...S. D. Saunders, Co- 
operative Bank commissioner, says, 
“This is the time for cooperatives 
to consolidate their gains, pay off 
debts, and build reserves.” ... U. S: 
net farm income is likely to be down 
in 1945, possibly as much as 15 per 
cent. Operating costs will probably 


Record production has greatly increased farm in- 
come but the average farmer’s net income is still 
less than half the income of average man in U. S. 
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plicated cattle price 
program. ... Ap- 
proximately two 
hours’ per year are 
required per hen for 
all labor in connec- 
tion with egg pro- 
duction and one-half 
hour for each pullet, 
says the University 
of Illinois. ... A re- 
port by the Ohio Poultry Improve- 
ment Association covering ad four- 
year period indicates that no un- 
favorable effect follows the sexing 
of day-old chicks. . .. New methods 
of making cotton flame-proof and 
water-repellent have opened the way 
to the use of cotton as an insulating 
material. If only 10 per cent of the 
insulating materials used were cot- 
ton, from 500,000 to 750,000 bales of 
cotton would be required annually. 

WFA is urging poultry producers 
to increase chicken meat production 
to meet increased military require- 
ments and to supplement meat sup- 
plies in summer and early fall dur- 
ing the seasonably low period in 
livestock marketing... . Ir an effort 
to minimize damage in transit, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Service 
Order No. 288 permits rail carriers 
to accept shell eggs from shippers 
only if the eggs are packed in new or 
used wooden cases in sound condi- 
tion, or in new fiberboard cases... . 
Fuel shortages and freight embar- 
goes have hampered delivery of 
paperboard for production of fiber 
drums. ...A small-type turkey hen 
bred by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at the Beltsville, Md., Re- 
search Center laid 211 eggs in 1944 
and another, 206 eggs, against the 
normal lay from 40 to 60 eggs for 
an average turkey. 

Production of lumber in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 is expected to 
be about 12 per cent below normal 
for the period; lumber authorized 
by WPB for distribution during the 
quarter totals 7,762,000,000 board 
feet, plus a contingency reserve of 
738,000,000 board feet. ... USDA has 
published a new directory of chick- 
ens that have qualified for the high- 
est breeding stage, U. S. Register of 
Merit of the National 
Poultry Improvement 
Plan. Designated miscel- 
laneous Publication 557, it 
may be obtained at 10 
cents a copy from the Su- 
perintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. ... If cotton con- 
sumption continues the 
remainder of the season 
as it has through February, 
1945, total consumption 
for the year will approxi- 
mate 9,700,000 bales. This 
compares with total con- 
sumption for the 1943-44 
season of 9,943,000 bales. 
... The (See page 58) 
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How many lives 
has an engine? 


The cat-of-nine-lives has nothing on the modern 
engine. Its one life can be stretched and stretched 
—long beyond our pre-war beliefs. All it takes is 
attention, and the prompt replacement of worn parts. 

Among the parts you must watch are the piston 
rings. They take a beating in any engine, and they 
last a long time. But when they do wear out they 
must be replaced promptly to protect the cylinder 
walls and other vital parts. 

At the very first sign of ring wear—smoke, oil- 
pumping or loss of power—it will pay you to get 
Hastings piston rings. In car, truck or tractor they 
stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear and restore 


performance. Any good mechanic can install them. 


ee oh So Gen, 
HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. + HASTINGS, MICH. sq0 le 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


PISTON RINGS 


Gentle om Cpleuaee Ue 

















Drawn from a photograph of Jacob V. Moore on 
the family's Farmall 20 tractor. Mrs. Moore says, 
“It is not a very good picture. We had a better 
snapshot but | misplaced it and never did find it.” 


HE MOST valuable thing International Har- 

vester can have is the good will of the mil- 
lions of farm families in this nation. Now, after 
three years of war—during which we have built 
war machines on government order and every 
possible farm machine we could build—it is good 
to know the view of the folks on the farms. They 
are interested in our problems, and we are inter- 
ested in theirs. 

Last fall we published a statement in which 
we said there were many false stories circulated 
about profits in wartime. The fact is that Har- 
vester’s profit, as an example, was 16% lower 
in 1944 than in the year before Pearl Harbor, 
although our sales were 75% higher. 


We had many good letters in answer to that 


BUY MORE BONDS AND KEEP THEM 





Our Thanks to 
MRS. WINNIE MOORE 


for the spirit and good will that prompted her to send us the following message: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 


go with our tractor after the war. 


I have read the statement by International Harvester about how business 
has been criticized by some people in this war. But I say this—what 
would our country have done without tools or machinery to farm or 
fight with? I am so thankful that the U. S. has companies like yours. 


I am just a farm woman who knows what it is to do a hard day’s 
work, or get on a tractor seat and drive all day long, day after day. 
I do it to make a living, and I am so thankful we chose a Farmall, 
back in 1937. When we go out for a day’s work I know we can depend on 
it, for it is always ready to go and never breaks down. I know our boys 
at the fighting fronts feel the same way about their equipment. If it has 
your trademark for accuracy and dependability, people can depend on it. 


My husband, Jacob V. Moore, and our two children and I have 
farmed over 100 acres, and 25 of it in vegetables, arfd I don’t know 
how we would have managed without our Farmall to prepare 
our land with. But we plan to buy more equipment to 


An INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER BOOSTER, 


message. This month we would like to have you 
read the letter from Mrs. Winnie Moore, above, 
which she has given us permission to reprint. 


Thank you, Mrs. Moore, for the fine spirit 
of your letter, for your appreciation of what 
Harvester is trying to do for Agriculture, and 
for your tribute to the good old Farmall. 


We are all fighting this war together, in the 
factory and on the farm. America is proud of 
its farmers, and proud of the dealers who serve 
them in this emergency ...Our best wishes to 
your family for early Victory and an easier time 


to come on the farm! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Mrs. Winnie Moore, 
Bangor, Alabama, Rt. 1 











THIS SYMBOL MEANS: 
“Product of International Har- 
vester.”” Mrs. Moore says, “‘If 
it has your trademark for ac- 
curacy and dependability, peo- 
ple can depend on it.” We 
want everyone to feel that way 
about the Farmall Tractor, the 
International Truck, and every 
farm machine made by Inter- 
national Harvester. 














CUT AND SELL YOUR PULPWOOD AND SAWLOGS—FOR WAR 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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As Heard by 


* 


RUSSELL LORD 


@ Read here three poems from Southern farms as good as any urban 
magazine in America will print this month. . .. Also a spirited discus- 
sion of letting the farmer’s wife have equal authority with the farm 
man in signing checks. ... And a landlord’s bitter complaint that his 
tenants will not cooperate with him in bettering their condition. 


A PLACE ON EARTH 


Beyond the rim of her horizon 

Who never went a hundred miles from home, 

Nor ever let her thoughts stray often 

Beyond the boundaries of the farm’s rich 
loam, . 

Somewhere upon a coral island, 

A scant six feet by three of sunwashed earth 

Now holds her hopes and all her dreaming, 

All that the shining future held of worth. 


Not alien sail! That is dearer 

Than home’s loved acres, though its gleam- 
ing sands 

Be never watered by her weeping 

And never tended by her yearning hands. 

Myrtle J]. Hassell, Washington County, N.C. 


In the opinion of your Com- 

mittee of Judges with the Cor- 

responding Editor who runs this 
Department making the initial selec- 
tions and Dr. Poe of the resident staff 
joining in final choices, the poem 
above is the best of the 979 submitted 
before the March 1 deadline of our 
Winter Singing Contest; so Miss Has- 
sell takes first prize, $25. The second 
prize of $20 goes to— 


ALWAYS THE PRAIRIE 
Always the prairie with murmuring grass 
Rippling like billows when soft breezes pass. 
Always my eyes on the prairie’s far rim 
Where the wide, lonely plain unbroken, dim, 
Fades gray to the northward, to south and to 

west, 
While eastward the line of the far mountain’s 
crest 
With a more vivid hue cuts into the sky 
Encircling my world with lapis lazuli. 
Then night closes down, and the moonlight’s 
sheen 
Silvers each wheatfield’s delicate green. 
In winter the snowfall makes level and bright 
A whole world of distance, flawless and white. 
Always the silence which lies like a spell 
Of infinite loneliness words cannot tell— 
Always the prairie with low winds that sigh— 
It pulls at my heart and it will till I die. 
Laressa Cox McBurney, 
Custer County, Okla. 


Third Prize, which is also $20, 

goes to George E. Mitchell, Mar- 

shall County, Ala., whose song, 
“These Hills,” will head these columns 
for June. Fourth prize, $15, goes to 
a lady in Tennessee who gave the 
theme announced, “A Place on Earth,” 
a realistic turn, straightforwardly, 
with dignity and grace. Her song will 
follow in a moment. To all who sent 
in entries, our heartfelt thanks. The 
contest was harder to judge this year 
than it was last year. The range was 
wider and more of the 979 poems— 
far more—were topflight jobs. We 
still have quite a sheaf of entries that 
did not fall within the awards as whole 





poems, but from which we intend to 
print good lines, and pay the authors 
at a dollar-a-line rate. . , . Now for the 
fourth prize song, and that will be 
enough of singing, even in May: 


FOR A PLACE ON EARTH 


This land exacts its price for all it gives, 
Leaving on youth and comeliness its trace. 
And for the place on earth on which he lives 


Man walks with plodding step, bereft of grace. 


In this hard trade the rows on pantry shelves 
Gleam rich with rosy apple, peach and pear. 
For waving wheat and corn we drain our- 
selves ° 
Of strength and jovous life through toil and 
care. 
And weary men grow silent; more and more 
Are words of gracious thanks and praise 
forgot. 
Till meager compliment, once missed so sore, 
Is now unmourned; so long we’ve heard it not. 
Yet lights of home are dear at set of sun, 
And pride is deep for sturdy tasks well done. 
Grady DuPre McAmis, 
Monroe County, Tenn. 


In other words, farming has its 

price as well as its rewards. It 

is only sensible to recognize 
that. The Progressive Farmer, as Dr. 
Poe has been pointing out so vigorous- 
ly in recent editorials, fights in belief 
that not only in point of material gain 
foregone, the extra 
money that most 
farmers could make 
by quitting farming 
and doing some- 
thing else, the phy- 
sical, social, and 
spiritual price of 
farming in this 
country has been 
too high. This can 
be changed. It is 
being changed. Mechanization and 
electrification are straightening the 
farm back, lightening the plod in farm 
feet, freeing farm minds for wider ac- 
tion. In the same way ‘better social 
instruments—schools, hospitals, clin- 
ics—reduce hitherto crushing injus- 
tices and inequalities that have at- 
tended the business of farming. 


These are all inequalities that have 
been visited upon farming by the na- 
ture of the business in the past, and 
by the crass indifference of the major- 
ity of a body politic who still live by 
but not on farms. The contemptuous 
belief of nonfarmers that food will al- 
ways come to their mouths cheaply and 
in great quantity, regardless of how 
poorly farmers are paid and how bad- 
ly farmers live, has taken a rude jolt 
lately; and that is one 
of the few good 
things about this great 
and brutal war. If in the 
postwar period the cities 
impose a renewal of nat- 
ional policies which 
again bleed white the 
land and its people so 
that industry may fatten 
and flourish cheaply, the 
catastrophe of the late 
1920’s and early 1930's 
will be repeated even 
more precipitately, and 
this whole country will 
suffer as never before. 

We have been 

(See page 34) 





Mr. Lord 
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areful attention to the proper lu- 

brication of your tractor will help 
you spend more time this busy season 
in the driver’s seat, less time on the 
“anxious seat”’ waiting for repairs. 

For the engine, you’ll need Gulflube 
Motor Oil, the tough oil that protects 
against wear longer because it resists 
oxidation and sludge formation. 

Check the oil in the crarikcase before 
you begin the day’s work. Keep it at 
the proper level, and drain and refill 
periodically with Gulflube, the pre- 
mium motor oil at the thrifty price. 

And there’s a Gulf lubricant specially 
made for preventing wear at every 
other “‘breakdown point”’ on your trac- 
tor—for transmission, axles, all types 
of bearings and bearing surfaces. 

These specialists are listed below, 
along with other Gulf Farm Aids that 
will save you time and money—help 
you do a better job. 





The Gulf Tractor Guide is a 60-page book 
of detailed information on tractor care and 
maintenance, written by experts. It tells 
you how to do things for yourself. And it’s 
FREE! Write Gulf Farm Aids, Room 
3800, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa., and 
let us know what kind of tractor you have. 
We'll send your copy right away! 


Gulf fuels and lubricants and other Farm 
Aids are obtainable at your Good Gulf 
Station or at Gulf distributing plants. You 
can get Gulfspray, Gulf Livestock Spray, 
and other products for home and farm at 


“HELP US 
EAT OUR MEALS 
IN PEACE” 





Quiet your cows at | 
milking time by | 
spraying them with 1 
Gulf Livestock | 
Spray. It kills flies, | 
gnats, lice,ticks,and | 
mosquitoes by contact; repels stable 
flies, horn flies, mosquitoes, and | 
buffalo gnats. i 





GULFLEX CHASSIS LUBRICANTS 


These lubricants 
are specially made 
for protecting chas- 
sis bearings. Be- 
cause they’re resist- 
ant to heat, cold, 
water, and heavy i 
pressures, they give better protec- ) 
tion against wear. They’re fine for | 
Pressure fittings on all kinds of | 
farm machinery, too. 





GULFLEX WATERPROOF GREASE 


Use this special lu- 
bricant for water- 
\ pump bearings. 
/ When engines heat 
up, it stays firm. 
Won’t melt to clog 
cooling system. 





(ee rece ea SOE “ARNE RS et 


Gulf Stations, grocery, drug, and hard- 
ware stores, and at milk gathering stations 
and feed stores. 





| HANDY CHECK LIST OF GULF FARM AIDS 
i Good Gulf Gasoline Gulf Transmission Oils Red Top Axle Grease 

i Gulf Kerosene Gulf Transgear Lubricant Gulf Penetrating Oil 

| Gulfpride Motor Oil Gulflex Chassis Lubricants GulfElectric Motor Oil 
Gulflube Motor Oil Gulflex Waterproof Grease Gulfoil—Household 

! Gulf Dieselube H.D. Gulf High Pressure Grease Lubricant 

Gulf Cup Grease Gulfspray Insect Killer 

| Gulf No-Rust No.1 Gulf Livestock Spray 
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A MESSAGE TO 
AMERICA ABOUT 
AMERICAN SOIL 


HE SOIL is the very foundation of 

American prosperity and progress. Our 
independence and our opportunities are 
deeply rooted in it. 


For years, people thought our soil was 
inexhaustible. New land was plentiful. New 
farms could be carved out of the wilderness 
cheaper and easier than old farms could be 
maintained. So when a farm lost its fertility, 
the farmer and his family simply moved to 
a new piece of land. 


Today, it is a different story. Most of the 
good land has been cleared and is being 
farmed. When a farm loses its productive 
capacity, there may not be any place to move. 
And the nation’s supply of food and fiber is 
reduced. That is why soil conservation has 
become so vitally important. 


More than one hundred million acres of 
land have been seriously damaged by wind, 
water erosion, incorrect farming practices 
and other causes. Each year millions of acres 
more are being damaged, some beyond 
redemption. 


Soil conservation methods are efficient, 
effective and easy to practice. Contour 
tarming, terracing, strip-cropping, fertilizing 
and crop rotation are the principal methods 
used. Every farmer can get complete informa- 
tion and specific recommendations from his 


local Soil Conservation Service Representa- 
tive, his County Agricultural Agent or his 


Vocational Agriculture Teacher. The land 
that each farmer cultivates is a national 
heritage. It should be passed on to the next 
generation better than it came to him. That 
is a trust which each man assumes when he 
makes his living from the soil. 


Firestone believes that soil conservation is 
fundamental to the welfare of our country 
and its people. We believe soil conservation 
is everybody’s business. That is why we are 
conducting extensive experiments on the 
141-year-old Firestone Homestead Farm near 
Columbiana, Ohio, where our founder, 
Harvey S. Firestone, was born. That is why 
we are sponsoring soil conservation contests 
through the 4-H Clubs, cooperating with the 
Future Farmers of America and promoting 
the exchange of ideas through the Firestone 
Champion Farmers Association. : 


We have also recently published a new 
booklet on soil conservation entitled, “Our 
Native Land, a Trust to Keep,” which you 
may obtain without cost. Simply send your 
request to the Firestone Farm Service Bureau, 
Akron, Ohio. I feel sure that you will find 
this booklet interesting and instructive. 


Ww. Thou. 


Chairman 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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By the Way — 


He had his critics and even 
bitter enemies, but now 
that he has gone from us 
there are few Americans 
gnywhere who begrudge Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the historic tribute paid him 
by Winston Churchill as “A man whose 
friendship for the cause of freedom and 
for the causes 6f the weak and the poor 
have won him immortal renown.” 
Furthermore, while many will always 
feel that in serving these causes he spent 
too lavishly and departed too much from 
“rugged individualism,” his friends will 
always believe that in the nationwide de- 
pression prevailing when he came into 
office it was only his willingness to go 
as far as fast as he did in finangial rescue 
that preserved the essential principles of 
free enterprise and kept a nation on the 
verge of panic from turning to Fascism 
or Communism for relief. And while 
American agriculture did not always get 
everything to which we thought it en- 
titled under its wartime handicaps and 
difficulties, it remains true that the prin- 
ciple of “parity prices” as established 
and advocated by President Roosevelt 
seems to be the simplest and most prac- 
ticable formula yet devised for insuring 
economic “Equality for Agriculture.” 

It must also be admitted that under 
the unprecedented conditions of a global 
war, American government did more 
than our enemies abroad and many of 
our Own people at home had thought pos- 
sible in three fields: 

First, to effect a fine cooperation of 
all political parties. 

Second, to hold down inflation. 

Third, to preserve the basic principles 

of free speech, a free press, and free 
elections. 
The balanced ideal of a strong govern- 
ment and strong people as once expressed 
by President Roosevelt is one that can- 
not be too often repeated and empha- 
sized. He said: 

“The only sure bulwark of continuing liberty 
is a government strong « notgh to protect the inter 
ests of the people, and a people strong enough and 
well enough informed to maintain’ its sovereign 
control over its government.” 


President 
Roosevelt 





The war had been won 
Let’s Help the when Lincoln died but 
New President the peace was lost in 


following his death. The supreme need 
now is for us to see to it that this tragic 
parallel is not repeated. Congress and 
the people must help the new President 
carry on with the colossal task of- world 
organization for peace to which he has 
been called. We believe he will seek the 
cooperation of the best minds in both 
great political parties and that his basic 
Lincoln-like qualities of rugged courage, 
honesty, and common sense will enable 
him to measure up to the great responsi- 
bilities thrust upon him. 

Incidentally, the farm people of 
America may well feel some pride in the 
fact that once again a man who has plow- 
ed the cornfields with his own hands is 
in the White House. 
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April 20-May 20: The Month 
of Decision 


THIS PROGRESSIVE FARMER will reach most 
subscribers around April 20. The next 30 days 
thereafter will be the month of decision for our 
1945 farming—as to how much we shall plant, how 
we shall cultivate it, in what spirit we shall work— 
and there can be no doubt as to how resourceful 
Carolinas-Virginia folks will meet the problem. 


Lack of manpower is the boss-factor in the situ- 
ation. To offset it farmers will use horsepower and 
machine power more effectively and constantly. 
Tractors will be used night and day. Thorough soil. 


. preparation now will save expensive cultivation 


later. Harrows and weeders used early will save 
more expensive later work with plows and culti- 
vators. Better seed and more fertilizer per acre will 
offset a reduction in acres planted. Cooperation 
with neighbors will relieve labor shortages. 


It should cheer us mightily to believe that this 
should be ‘he. last crop we make under war condi- 
tions—and every family should work as if victory 
depended on that family. It will help us still more 
if we set up fine new goals to aim at in our 1945 
farming—if we resolve to average 50 bushels of 
corn per acre (if we have no* already reached that 
figure), and if we resolve that the spring of 1946 
will find at least a part of our farm better than it 
was the year before. 


Hats Off to South’s Amazing 
Cotton Record! 


THE ACRE-YIELD of cotton keeps on climbing. 
The 1944 U. S. yield was a record-breaking 295 
pounds of lint per- acre. It exceeded the previous 
record in 1942 by 23 pounds. 


Ever since the Federal farm program was estab 
lished in 1933, acre yields for the Cotton Belt as a 
whole have gone up and up. As compared with an 
average of 173 pounds for the decade prior to 1933, 
the 10-year average is now 243 pounds per acre. And 
for the tast eight years, 256 pounds. Six states — 
Mississippi, Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama—made the highest yields in 
their history in 1944. 

Some folks, of course, point out that prior to 
crop control in 1933, few farmers kept accurate 
acreage and production figures. In those days many 
farmers guessed at their cotton acreage, including 
areas in houses, fence rows, etc., as land planted to 


‘cotton. Also where a farmer borrowed money to 


make a crop, the amount of the loan was determined 
by the number of acres in cotton. Consequently 
farmers erred on the liberal side in guessing their 
acreage. 

But even if acreage figures prior to 1933 were 
off 10 to 12 per cent, and few claim a larger error 
we know that a large increase in the acre-yield has 
actually been made. 

When we begin to look into the reasons why the 
werage acre-yield in the South is now about a half 
bale as compared with a third 12 years ago, the in- 
crease is easy to understand. Consider the use of 
fertilizer as one important reason: In 1932 only 
23 per cent of the total U. S. cotton acreage received 
applications of commercial fertilizer against 46 per 
cent in 1944. From 1932 to 1944, the average rate 
of application per acre fertilized increased from 
205 pounds to 328 pounds. Furthermore, the avail- 
able plant food in fertilizer used on cotton totaled 
20.5 per cent in 1944, as compared with only 17.6 
per cent in 1932. In other words, 67 pounds of 
plant food per acre in 1944 compared with 36 


_ pounds in 1932. So it seems that twice as many 


cotton acres are now fertilized as in 1932, and near- 
ly twice as much plant food per acre is being used. 


Making a Game of Farming 


ANY WAY you look at the South’s cotton rec- 
ord for the last dozen years, it is a splendid achieve- 
ment. It is a record in which all Southerners may 
have justifiable pride. So to all Southern cotton 
growers, The Progressive Farmer says “hats off” to 
your splendid past; ‘‘coats off” to make the future 
even better. 

For the increase in quantity of cotton produced 
per acre tells only part of the story. The increase 
in quality has been hardly less remarkable. As Di- 
rector D. W. Watkins said in our last issue: 


In 1926 not 20 per cent of our South Carolina crop was over 
15/16 inch in staple length. Now over 90 per cent is 1 inch 
or longer. 


Remarkable, too, has been the improvement in 
methods of weevil control, and in labor-saving 
methods of cultivation. Which reminds us of this 
note just received from J. M. Eleazer of Clemson: 


In your April issue you speak of Peter Usher of Marlboro 
County as not having hoed his cotton in 1944 and yet being one 
of the eight highest winners in the state’s 1944 cotton contest. 
The other Marlboro man I wrote about as not having chopped 
his cotton last year, F. C. Spears, was another one of these same ~ 
eight state prize winners. For several years he has left his cotton 
just as it came up in the drill—usually just under three inches 
in the drill—and yet he almost leads the state in yield per acre! 


Setting out to make 50 bushels corn per acre 
when we haven’t been doing it, or joining the cot 
ton contest to see if we can’t outdo the other fellow 
as well as surpass our own previous record—all this 
helps make a game out of farming It has an 
especial value in arousing the interest of the boys 
and younger members of the family. So if you are 
lucky enough to have a son working with you this 
year, why not join these new 1945 campaigns for 
bigger corn and cotton yields—and have him share 
profits with you on whatever gains are made? 


Organize Your County for 
Hospital Building 


WE HOPE every reader, man or woman, who 
lives in a county now without a hospital will read 
our page 66 appeal, “If Your County Needs a Hos- 
pital, Now Is the Time to Start!” 

There is certainly now an encouraging prospect 
that farm people in poor counties can soon get from 
25 to 75 per cent of the cost of a hospital building 
from Federal appropriation if we all write our Con- 
gréssmen and Senators in behalf of Hill-Burton 
Bill (S.191). Furthermore, the state governments of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia are 
all getting ready to render effective help. In North 
Carolina the new “Medical Care Commission,” set 
up by the Legislature, has a fund of $100,000 for 
beginning at once a complete survey of hospital 
needs in every North Carolina county and study of 
all possible ways of meeting these needs, this re- 
port to be presented to the next session of the Leg- 
islature—and there will likely be a special session 
as s00n as the war ends. The Legislature also voted 
$1,000,000 to help pay hospital expenses of the very 
poor but this money will become available only if 
and wien the state has first received money enough 
to pay teachers the promised increase in their 


‘salaries. . 


Next month we expect to print a fuller report 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
progress in hospital building plans. :Anyhow, now 
is the time to start—and the groups we suggest on 
page 66 can no doubt get your county lined up for 
all possible state and Federal aid. 

























90 BUSHELS CORN PER 


@ Have you, Mr. Subscriber, enrolled in Dr. Baver’s fine class of ambitious, up-and- 
coming farmers who have not been making 50 bushels corn per acre but now say, “This 
year I want to plant, fertilize, and cultivate so as to make 50 bushels—or break a trace 
trying?” Here Dr. Baver tells the class (1) how to cultivate, (2) how to sidedress. 


corn yields by doing our cultivating job the 

right way. And since it is generally necessary 
to understand why you must do a job before you 
really can do it well, let’s see right to begin with 
just why we should cultivate corn. That should give 
us a clearer picture of the job that lies ahead. 


First, let us take a look into the soil and see 
what kind of a root-system or manufacturing plant 
the corn plant has to work with 
and make the ears we want it to 
make. Unlike cotton and tobacco, 
corn does not have a long taproot 
going down deep into the soil. In- 
stead, corn roots are of branch- 
ing type that run out from all 
sides of the plant. As the plant 
grows, these roots multiply. They 
are especially thick close to the 
plant. Corn is an especially heavy- 
drinker, and in order for the corn plant to get all 
the water needed to produce a good crop, these 
roots must grow through a large volume of soil. 
both sidewards and downwards. Sufficient subsur- 
face water does not come up to the roots. Roots 
must be where the water is present. This means: 


Te: year we can both save labor and increase 





Dr. Baver 


1. That good corn must have a good root system. 

2. That the fand must be in good tilth or working condi 
tion so water can easily enter the soil. 

3. That weeds and grass must not be present to take away 
moisture from the corn plants. 

4. That we can control many of these factors with proper 
cultivation practices. 


The No. 1 reason for cultivating corn 
is to keep the soil in good tilth while 
the crop is growing. For the corn plant 
to have water, the soil must be kept 
in good condition to absorb or soak up the rainfall. 
Runoff must be done away with as far as possible. 
Compacted, tightly crusted soils will not allow rapid 
soaking up of rain, and so runoff occurs. This is 
especially true on rolling soils. Tight, compacted 
soils are also usually poorly aerated. Poor aeratign 
causes shallow root systems. Shallow root systems 
do not allow corn to stand prolonged dry periods. 
As we have stated before, it has now been proved 
that a dust mulch on the land does not conserve 
much moisture by preventing evaporation. Over 80 
per cent of the moisture lost by evaporation is lost 
before it is dry enough to cultivate. Cultivation 
conserves moisture by making it possible for more 
water to enter the soil—not by holding in the soil- 
moisture already there. 

The second major reason for cultivating corn is 
to control weeds and grass. To accomplish this you 
have to get started early. Several kinds of imple- 
ments, such as weeders, rotary hoes, and similar 
tools kill weeds and grass as they come up. Such an 
operation saves one or two expensive labor- and 
time-consuming cultivations with corn cultivators 
and may be kept up until the corn is four to six 
inches high. In case none of these special imple- 
ments are available, an ordinary spiketooth or drag 
harrow can be used if the teeth are not set too 
deep. Such an operation can be carried out with- 
out damaging the crop after the corn has been plant- 
ed and has come up to a height of three to four 


Why We 
Cultivate 





inches, especially if harrowing is done crosswise the 
rows and not lengthwise. 


“How often should corn be 
cultivated?” This depends on 
the condition of the soil and 
the amount of grass or weeds. 
Practically all experiments throughout the country 
show that six to seven cultivations are seldom as 
good as three. If the soil is not too compacted and 
there are no weeds, the chances are that the corn 
does not need cultivation. It does not often pay to 
cultivate tall corn. 

“How deep should corn be cultivated?” 

This is a serious question. If you have to culti- 
vate deep, do it early before the corn roots become 
established. Experiments show that cultivation 
two to three inches deep is the most effective. 
Going shallower than this or deeper than this re- 


Cultivation: How 
Often, Depth 





HE Progressive Farmer’s campaign for ‘50 

Bushels Corn Per Acre”—waged in coopera- 
tion with Dr. Baver, Dr. Hutcheson, and South 
Carolina agronomists—is increasing in popular- 
ity every day. One of the most active local 
captains in the tri-state campaign is County 
Agent B. E. Grant of Bertie County, N. C., who 
has begun a campaign to double the yield of corn 
per acre in that section in the next few years. 
Using the slogan, “Experiments prove that it 
costs more per bushel to produce a 20-bushel 
crop of corn than a 40-bushel crop,” "Grant em- 
phasizes seven golden rules for increasing corn 
yields as follows: 





Seven Rules for “50 Bushels” 





By L. D. BAVER 


Director, North Carolina Experiment Station 


duces yields. After the corn plant gets knee high, 
the depth of cultivation next to the row should be 
reduced. : 


Many farmers feel that the corn must be ridged. 
This is not true in the majority of cases. Usually 
ridging the corn late cuts down the yields by cut- 
ting off the roots. Due to the nature of the root 
system you cannot apply tobacco and cotton culti- 
vating methods to corn. Keep the weeds under con- 
trol early and you will not have to “wrap them up” 
with harmful deep cultivations later. 


Heavier sidedressing with nitro- 

More Nitrogen gen is also necessary if we are to 

Will Pay get big yields. Experiments scat- 

tered throughout North Caro- 

lina on farmers’ farms indicate that various 

amounts of nitrate of soda 

(or equivalent nitrogen in 

other forms) will give in- 

A C RE creased yields in bushels 

as shown in the accom- 

panying table, (1) on 

poorer lands which usually 

produce say 15 to 35 bushels per acre and (2) on 

better lands which usually produce say 40 to 60 
bushels per acre. 


Nitrate Soda I. Increase Yields— 2. Increase Yields— 
Equivalent Poorer Land Better Land 
Per Acre, Pounds Bushels Bushels 
125 10 to 12 10 to 12 
250 15 to 25 15 to 25 
375 25 to 35 20 to 30 
500 30 to 45 20 to 35 


Nitrate of soda is used only as an illustration. 
Each 125 pounds nitrate soda contains 20 pounds 
nitrogen and the same quantity of nitrogen in other 
nitrogen-sources may be substituted. Corn should 
be sidedressed when it is about knee high. Do not 
wait until it begins to tassel. 

To sum up let’s remember to give first cyltiva- 
tions with weeders or harrow till corn is several 
inches high . . . that three cultivations pay better 
than six or seven unless corn gets grassy . . . that 
cultivating 2 to 3 inches deep is better than deeper 
or shallower ... that level cultivation is better than 
ridging ... and that heavy applications of nitrogen 
sidedressing pay better than usual rates. 





1. Improve the soil with leguminous crops. 

2. Do not plant corn on poorly drained soil because soy- 
beans and lespedeza will make more feed on such land. 

3. Use an adapted hybrid or a good local open-polli- 
nated variety. 

4. Put plenty of plants per acre and space in accordance 
with fertility of soil, plant food used, and expected yield. 

5. Use 300 to 500 pounds of complete fertilizer in the 
drill. 

6. Topdress with the equivalent of 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, or more, and 100 pounds muriate of potash. 

7. Cultivate shallow to control weed growth; lay by 
when the corn is 2% feet high if possible. 

8. Don’t use turnplow as a cultivator, or cultivate deep 
enough to destroy corn roots. 








Georgia’s Gigantie Broiler Industr 
= a y 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN, Dean, Georgia College of Agriculture 


ARMERS in seven North Georgia counties last 

year produced 20 million broilers, or about 400,- 
000 each week during the entire year. From this 
business — and the selling of hatching eggs and 
culls from poultry flocks—they earned a gross in- 
come of about $20,000,000. 

With the money earned from poultry many farm- 
ers in the Georgia Broiler District have bought and 
paid for farms of their own; 100 new landowners 
finished paying for farms in one county last year. 

Providing the chicks and the feed and dressing 
and shipping the broilers have created a need for 
dozens of new business establishments; these serv- 
ices have made possible 1,500 new, nonfarm jobs. 

The industry requires 200 cars of commercially 
mixed poultry feed each month; many dealers are 
required to handle these supplies. Also, each month 
1,500,000 chicks move out to farms and as many 
broilers move in to processing plants. There are 
nine large hatcheries in Gainesville, but their out- 
put is “just a drop in the bucket” compared with 
the number of chicks required. 





By Government order all broil- 
ers produced in the seven coun- 
ties now go to the Army. They are 
shipped overseas. This takes mil- 
lions of broilers out of Southern 
cities that have for years depend- 
.ed upon the Georgia Broiler Dis- 
trict for frying and broiling chick- 
ens. As a result, there will be a 
scarcity of broilers in the largest 
cities of the South this summer. 

In the area there are eight dressing plants, 
which now employ more than 1,000 persons. In these 
plants the broilers are dressed, chilled, packed in 
boxes, and then moved to quick-freezing plants. The 
gigantic volume requires the freezing facilities of 
a dozen of the largest cities in the South. 





Paul W. Chapman 


Would you like a copy of our new booklet, “101 Rural 
Industries,” to help add income, provide new jobs, and 
raise the standard of living in your community? Single copies 
may be obtained free from Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Hioch-Priced Feed 


@ “Feed grain is likely to be scarce and high 
this summer and fall,” warns Dr. Shaw—and 
vives his reasons. “But temporary grazing 
crops plus pasture can cut by one-third your 
vrain-feed needs. So hurry in Sudan grass, 
soybeans, cowpeas, velvet beans.” 


1 \HE other day I casually ran across an an- 

4 nouncement reading something like this— 

3 “The Army now plans to buy and ship 
abroad for relief purposes 240,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 15,000,000 sacks of flour.” 

At first the significance of this announcement 
did not register—did not excite me at all. But it 
did a few days later. For then I got a telegram 
from a grain broker telling me he had plenty of 
oats bought but couldn’t fill our order because of 
freight-car shortage. So I began 
trying to calculate what influence 
these relief purchases of wheat 
and flour would have on our al- 
ready overburdened railroads. . I 
found that to ship 240,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 15,000,000 
sacks of flour will take at least 
140,000 freight cars. 

Recently our feed mills have 
é found it very hard to get enough 
ingredients to keep running because of a shortage 
of cars. If the Army asks for priority to move this 
wheat and flour, the feed industry will face the 
most difficult situation they have yet been called 
on to meet. 





Now some of you may ask, 
“But how will a freight-car 
shortage affect Dixie live- 
stockmen?” Well, if you 
will reflect back a couple of years ago, you will re- 
member how short feed grains were. If the Army 
moves all this wheat and flour east by Sept. 1, then 
feed grains will become critically short. And this 
shortage of feed grains will probably come right 
during the chick-starting period when normally we 
need heavy movements of feed from the Midwest 
to the Southeast. 

Sure, some of this may be speculation. But in 
my humble opinion we had better forget our May 
“spring fever” and go to work and plant plenty of 
feed crops and thus hedge against a probable short- 
age of feed grains. May is the time to plant tempo- 
rary grazing crops. Also let’s put in enough last- 
minute crops to insure ample feed. For example— 


Prepare Now for 
ain Shortage 


Sudan Grass—Broadcast 30 to 35 pounds per acre, or seed 15 
pounds in two-foot rows, fertilizing well. 

Soybeans—Use varieties and fertilizers recommended for 
your area. Plant two to four inches apart in the rows. Soy- 
beans planted in corn rows will normally furnish grazing from 
last of October through December. 

Velvet Beans—P\ant 20 to 30 pounds per acre in the rows 
when planting corn. Normal grazing period is from the last 
of October through December. 

Cowpeas—Plant one-half bushel in the rows when planting 
corn, or plant when corn is laid by. Normal grazing period is 
from last of October through December. 


By A.O. SHAW 


Livestock Editor 


If you have developed some permanent pasture 
and plant in addition some temporary grazing 
crops, it will reduce by a third the feed grain you 
need. 

A finished hog ready for market 
What a Dead has consumed about one-half ton 
Pig Costs of feed. Of course I have includ- 

ed in this the proportionate part 
eaten by the brood sow; when calculating what it 
costs to market a finished hog, some of us fail to 
include that eaten by the sow. The following table 
shows how much feed you have wasted every time 
a pig dies before he is marketed: 








AGE Pic Dies FEED WASTED 
Dead at farrowing...... Wi isolbs. 
Dead at weaning...... .. BME 26olbs. 


16 weeks after weaning... Mi ll HMM coolbs. 
24 weeks after weaning... BEEBE EEEB o9olbs. 











On an average 14 per cent of all the feed fed to 
hogs is wasted because 40 per cent of farrowed pigs 
die before they reach market. Since feed and food 
will probably be scarce this year, let’s take good 
care of our pigs and thus save valuable feed and 
produce more meat. 

Creep-feeding good-quality calves makes it pos- 


sible to produce market finish by weaning time. 
This practice has proved profitable on many South- 
ern farms. For first four months, feed home-grown 
grains. After the first four months of age, add 100 
pounds cottonseed meal to 600 to 800 pounds of 
home-grown grains. . . . Remember to breed your 
beef cows in May if you plan to have them freshen 
in February. It usually is a good sound practice 
to feed your beef sires some grain during the breed- 
ing season. ... Castrate the bull calves when three 
to four months old. Most cattle feeders will pay 
more for calves that are properly castrated and 
dehorned. 


In a recent article in the American 
Cattle Lice Druggist, Dr. H. S. Telford furns 
Control poetical and says— 


Controlling pests, from fleas to rabbits, 
Is easier when you know their habits. 


Doc Telford tells us that cattle lice are confined to 
cattle; they cannot survive long on any other ani- 
mal. Neither can the kind of lice normally found 
on chickens, hogs, or horses also live on cattle. 
Telford further points out that contrary to what 
some folks have thought, cattle do not get lice from 
sheds, strawstacks, or lice-infested chickens, hogs 
or horses, but only from contact with other lice- 
infested cattle. These findings indicate that if we 
once get rid of cattle lice completely by dipping, 
we could possibly eliminate this troublesome 
winter work. e 


The National Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Board has found that 
there is a 15-million-dollar loss 
annually from the mishandling of 
livestock. To prevent this big loss Southern pro- 
ducers, shippers, transportation people, and pack- 
inghouse folks have organized a Southeastern Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board. Let’s all get behind 
this organization and help eliminate this 15-million- 
dollar annual loss. 


Cut Shipping 
Losses 





E are now milking about 3,000,- 

000 more cows than before the 
war started. In 1944, 2.9 billion dol- 
lars was paid for milk products in 
the United States. This is more than 
twice the average 1934-39 income. 
The dairy business is making a profit. 

With 27,000,000 dairy cows, do we 
have too many? We are now using 
410 pounds of milk per capita as 
compared with 340 pounds before 
the war. Butter consumption will be less than 
12 pounds per capita this year. It should be 
about 16 pounds. 

Before the war the U. S. had 20 per cent 
of the dairy cows in the world. We may have 
35 per cent now. There is no way of knowing 
what has happened to the cows on the Island of 
Jersey. The Nazis are trapped on that island 
without food. The U. S. may be called upon to 
help restock with dairy cows the ravaged por- 
tions of the world. 

A high national income will be necessary to 
maintain present dairy prices after the war. 


What’s Ahead In Dairying? 





. products for long distances, so regions where 


With lower prices, efficiency will be 
essential to success. A cow with 175 
pounds annual fat production re- 
turns only $34 above feed costs as 
compared with $192 for the 475- 
pound cow. Production testing of all 
cows is important. Prices will not be 
high enough to make the cull cow 
profitable. 

It is important to grow more feed 
on the farm. Unless the feed can be 
raised on the farm, the cost of it will be too high. 
Refrigeration will make it possible to ship dairy 


production costs are high can expect competi- 
tion on their local markets from low-cost areas 
a considerable distance away. The problem fac- 
ing not only dairying but other types of agricul- 
ture is to make farming profitable enough to 
hold intelligent young people on the land. We 
need young people to catch the vision of a better 
day and to do something to bring it forth. Hats 
off to our illustrious past; coats off to a great 
future. J.C. Nisbet, Secretary, 

American Jersey Cattle Club. 
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“Darling. 


” she said, “darling! This 


moment is ours to remember.” 


things in the nurse’s kit she had 
carried under her coat. 

“IT am supposed to go to the hos- 
pital,” the girl said. “My—my hus- 
band—he didn’t come home... . May- 
be—do you suppose he was sent across 
without getting to say goodbye to me?”’ 


“Nobody got home tonight,” Ruth 
answered, “on account of the storm. 
. Husbands aren’t much good at a 
time like this, anyhow. Just trust me. 
.. I have helped hundreds of babies 
get themselves born. But I don’t know 
how to heat water on one of these 
stoves. ...” 


RUTH Lashe learned that night that 
there were-other things she -did 
not know. ... This isolated cabin be- 
came a battleground where two wom- 
en fought desperately to save life. The 
nurse battled to save two lives. But 
the girl thought only of her baby. 

“T will not die until my son is 
born,” she said over and over until it 
became a kind of chant. 

It was the first time Ruth Lashe had 
known what it meant to be short of 
anesthetic in a time like this or to 
lack skilled hands to administer it. 

The morning was old when a baby’s 
lusty cries made Ruth Lashe forget 


@ Here’s a story you'll never forget—a vivid wartime experience with 


not a single wasted word. . . 


. One woman’s 


stubborn personal sorrow is 


finally sublimated into an act of heroic service to another woman in her 


hour of peril... 


and a strange new peace comes into a heart where War 


and Tragedy had left only bitterness and hate. 


UTH Lashe did not believe in 
R Fate. Yet she realized that 

something stronger than her- 
self had driven her out into the night 
in this vicious storm. Reason was all 
against her going. She was nearly 
fifty years old and lame. The lonely 
cabin she was headed for was a good 
half mile away down a rough path. 
Besides, it was no concern of hers if 
foolish young people must have babies 
with a war going on. 

But here she was—scrambling over 
fallen trees, splashing through icy 
water, on her way to a gir] she barely 
knew. A girl whose baby might be 
born at any moment and who would 
surely be afraid in the blackout of 
the winter storm. Over the uneven 
ground Ruth fought her way, turning 
her back to the wind-driven torrents, 
clinging to trees to keep from being 
blown off her feet. And she asked her- 
self for the first time why she was 
here, in this little Southern town, 
among strangers, living to herself with 
her own bitter grief? 

It went back to the beginning of the 
war. She had lamed her foot in a fall 
so that her Red Cross enlistment was 
turned down. She had tried again after 
Randy was sent overseas—Randy be. 
ing her only son, her reason for living. 
To join the Red Cross seemed the 
best way she could stay near him. 

The recruiting officer had looked at 
her record and said, “You are, I be- 
lieve, one of the best obstetrical 
nurses in Chicago?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then you can do more service here. 
Soldiers don’t have babies.” 

So the Red Cross does not want me, 


she thought. And she was cruelly dis- 
appointed. 

Then Randy was shot down over 
Italy. And the world had stopped for 
Ruth Lashe. 

His last letter . . “If I am ever 
afraid, it is not of Death but that I 
may fail in some way to discharge my 
responsibilities. .. .” 


There was a medal... and a letter 
from his commanding officer reading: 


Randy volunteered to make this last flight 
in place of a fellow officer who had just had 
bad news from home and wasn’t up to his as- 
signment. Randy had the rare courage that 
faces things as they are without fear. He 
was an inspiration to the whole crew. May 
your pride in your splendid son bring you some 
measure of consolation. 

But there was neither pride nor 
hope nor life left in Ruth Lashe. “No 
man, no ideal, is worth the life of my 
son,” she kept saying inwardly. 


HICAGO was full of servicemen. 

She watched for those with flyers’ 
insignia on their uniforms. And when 
she saw one of them she hated him. 
It could be that man Randy died to 
save. 

In a kind ot frenzy she had run 
away from Chicago. But there were 
uniformed men here in Kentucky, too. 
This girl in the cabin was the wife of 
one of them. Her name was Mary 
Clayton ... and she was one of several 
girls making homes in places little 
more than makeshift-shelters while 
they waited for their husbands to be 
sent overseas. 

Ruth had noticed Mary Clayton be- 
cause she was so delicately formed, so 


By ELLEN NEWMAN 


wrapped in a sort of inner serenity. 
She was very young. And doubtless 
often lonely, and maybe scared. Other 
things beside piloting a plane take 
grit. Ruth Lashe recalled now with 
sudden shame how the girl’s shy over- 
tures at friendliness had withered and 
died under the dry ice of her response. 


“Well, here I am,” Ruth thought, as 
she came at last in sight of the cabin. 
“And I’ll probably get myself killed 
mixing up in something that’s none 
of my business.” 


‘THE cabin was dimly lighted by a 

kerosene lamp. Ruth pushed open 
the door, and asked perfunctorily, 
“Mrs. Clayton, can I help you?” 

Mary Clayton lay huddled on the 
bed, fully dressed. Her eyes, as she 
sprang to her feet, were wild with fear. 

“Call a doctor—quick, quick!” 

“I am a nurse and we will have to 
make out until a doctor can get here 
through this storm.” 

The girl threw herself back on the 
bed and began to scream hysterically 
Ruth Lashe took her by the shoulders 
and shook her. 

“Shut up!” she said and was more 
shocked than the girl. She had never 
before said that to anybody. 

The girl looked at her rationally 
now, her sobs choked back. 


Ruth told her gently: “You are only 
having a baby. Get up and lay out 
things—sheets, towels, baby clothes. 

. . And build up a good fire in that 
abominable wood siove and show me 
how to heat water on it. ... Keep 
moving about.” 


Ruth was busy rearranging the fur- 
niture in the tiny cabin, planning 
where she would put the flashlight she 
had brought, where she would lay the 


Illustrated by CARL BOBERTZ 


her weariness and despair. 

Ever since Randy’s death she had 
almost hated God if she thought of 
Him at all. Now, looking down at this 
new-born baby at his mother’s breast. 
she said aloud, “Thank You, God!” 
And knew that all night she had been 
praying for a miracle. 

In the late afternoon Mary Clayton’s 
husband came home — wet, muddy, 
haggard. Yet the look in his wife’s 
eyes as she saw him standing beside 
her was the sort of look one bestows 
upon something very precious and be- 
loved and beautiful. 

Then her glance touched the baby. 
“Our son,” she said proudly and 
simply. The husband knelt beside the 
bed, his arms about his wife and child, 
and his shoulders shook with sobs. The 
girl’s hand caressed his hair. “Dar- 
ling” she said, “darling! This mo- 
ment is ours to remember.” 

“This moment is ours.” Ruth Lashe 
looked away and a flash of cleansing 
humiliation swept through her soul 
like rays of winter sunshine—cool. 
uncolorful, and unimpassioned but 
calm and mild and (See page 28) 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 





The tire that walks on its ankles 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


we farmers began to put their 
t 


ractors on rubber tires instead* 
of using steel wheels they found the 
savings so great that they wanted 
tires for their combines, cornpickers, 
binders, plows and many other 
implements. . 

Tires for each piece of equipment 
involved special problems. Take the 
tires used on plows, for example. 
Ordinary implement tires were tried 
on the rear, or tail wheel. Because 


the wheel rolls at an angle and the 
tire rubs the furrow wall, these tires 
wore out in a hurry. Not on the 
tread, but on the sides. 

Then B.F.Goodrich engineers 
tackled the problem, came up. with 
probably the most unusual tire ever 
built. It’s shaped something like an 
angel food cake. Instead of building 
the tread in the usual position it is 
placed to one side so that it rides flat 
on the ground. Then they protected 


the tire against furrow wall wear by 
a thick, projecting rubber flange. 

This tire wears longer, provides 
uniform plowing depth. It guides the 
plow, keeps it running straight, gives 
greater cushion against shocks, and 
permits moving the plow easily from 
job to job. 

The plow tail wheel tire, an exclu- 
sive B.F.Goodrich product, is one 
example of the many developments 
made in farm tires to speed work and 
save money. It is typical of the B. F. 
Goodrich research which is constantly 


improving tires for automobiles, 
trucks, airplanes, and industrial 
equipment. Right now there is a 
shortage of ‘all tires — particularly 
truck tires. Your B.F. Goodrich 
dealer has limited supplies of tires 
backed by the B. F. Goodrich policy 
of constant improvement. See him 
before you buy. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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PAN AMERICAN Worto Arawars 


PAN AMERICAN PRESTIGE BRINGS 


NEW PRESTIGE TO 


CHAMPIO 


In its far-flung operations to 
the outposts of the world, Pan 
American Airways has been op- 
erating under stringent wartime 
restrictions and equipment limi- 
tations. It has nevertheless com- 
piled an outstanding perform- 
ance record in both contract 
work for the Army and Navy 
and in maintenance of its own 
commercial routes. 


This achievement be- 
speaks a painstakingly, 
scientific maintenance 
and service program. 
The-small but vital spark 
plug naturally came in 
for close study because 
of its direct bearing on 
engine economy, per- 
formance, and dependa- 
bility. Out of these 


CHAMPION 


SPARK 


SARK 


\ 


Buy More and More War Bonds & 


TO SAVE.GASOLINE— 
KEEP SPARK PLUGS 
CLEAN 


« 


SPARK 
PLUGS 


studies and records emerged 
conclusive and dramatic evi- 
dence of superior performance, 
longer life, lower costs, lower 
maintenance and servicing time 
with Champion Ceramic Air- 
craft Spark Plugs. 


The Champion Spark Plugs you 
buy for your car, truck, tractor 
and stationary engines 
today are blood brothers 
to those used in Pan 
American’s far-flying 
clippers. They are prod- 
ucts of the same research 
and engineering, exclu- 
sive materials and pro- 
cesses; and, as a result, 
they bring an extra 
measure of performance 
and dependability to 
every engine. 
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Join the 1945 
Cotton Contest 


NOW 


€ 
ag 


@ It’s always fun to be trying to beat 
your own last year’s record. It is still 
more fun to be in a.contest to outdo 


other progressive farmers 


lina, ask your county agent or send to 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
for Circular 258 on “Cotto#®Growing 
in North Carolina” and information 


about this 
with $3,000 in prizes. 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


EGINNING in 1926 with prizes 

totaling $2,000, South Carolina 
cotton contests have been held every 
year since, except 1932 and 1933, 
and cash prizes offered in the 1945 
contest have grown to a total of 
$5,000. Yield per acre has jumped 
from a state average of 152 pounds 
for the five years prior to 1926 to 372 
in 1944—more than doubled. This 
great increase is due largely to cot- 
ton contests, says Extension Director 
D. W. Watkins who sets the goal of 
“a bale per acre” for South Carolina 
in 1945 with further improvements 
iz. quality, as reported in our March 
issue. Besides jumping South Caro- 
lina’s average yields from 152 in 
1926 to 372 in 1944, the staple has 
grown longer and quality better. 
“What has caused these fine 
changes?” do you ask? Well, farm- 
ers have learned better methods. 
Here are some of them: 


l. By putting rows closer they grew more 
plants per acre and more plants,mean more 
cotton. In 1944 contests, 35 to 37 inches be- 
tween rows produced top yields. 

2. By using good seed of the best varieties 
and strains. they increased yields and won 
prizes. Coker 100 Wilt Resistant made best 
yields in 1944. 

3. By heavier fertilization, better cultivation, 
insect and disease control, and harvesting 
methods, yield and quality have improved. 


North Carolina 


The five-acre cotton contest is on 
a state-wide basis in North Carolina 
for the first time this year with 
$3,000 in cash prizes awaiting the 
winners. But in some counties cot- 
ton contests have previously been 
held. Last month we reported the re- 
markable results of 1944 Scotlarid 
County contest. Here we tell about 
the 1944 five-acre contest in Johnston 
County, where $2,200 in War Bonds 
were awarded winners—$500 to the 
county-wide winner and $100 each to 
17 township winners. 

Parlia Raynor, Benson, Route 2, 
walked ‘away with both the county 
and his township prizes totaling 
$600, by averaging 1,058 pounds lint 
per acre. Said Raynor: “I didn’t do 
my best last year. I got started late 
and didn’t even know my wife had- 
entered me in the contest at first. 
But I’m really going to try in the 
contest this year.” Mrs. Raynor has 
the keen eye of a good cotton grow- 
er herself and listened intently as 
J. A. Shanklin, North Carolina cot- 
ton specialist, explained advantages 
of the new Coker 100 Wilt Resistant 
seed and 36-inch spacing of rows 
with about 30,000 plants per acre. 
“I used 42-inch rows last year,” said 


state’s five-acre contests 
If you live in 
South Carolina, send to Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, or ask county agent for 
Cir. 267, “Cotton Contest—1944.” 


Why not 
get into the 1945 Carolina cotton con- 
test now? If you live in North Caro- 


Raynor, “but I planted thick 
in the row.” He turns under 
lots of soybeans, cornstalks, 
cotton stalks, and keeps his 
land in fine shape. 

J. Johnson, a tenant farmer 
on M. C. Hooks’ place, made 
887 pounds per acre and won 
the Clayton township prize. 
Other high producers were: 
Hubert Cooper, 914 pounds; 
Gartha Dudley, 885; A. O. 
Creech, 893; Wm. A. Hill, 868: 
D. T. Oliver, 875; T. A. Best. 
861. The average yield per 
acre of 126 farmers completing 
the contest was 669 against a 
county average of 450 pounds. 
County Agent M. A. Morgan is en. 
thusiastic about the splendid results 
of the contest and summed up the 
five main lessons as follows: 

1. Coker 100 and 200 proved best 
seed. 

2. Seed treatment paid. 


3. Just enough cultivation to con- 
trol grass and weeds was best. 


4. From 500 to 600 pounds ferti- 
lizer paid best with 150 to 200 pounds 
topdressing, 2/3 soda, 1/3 potash, 
applied when cotton was 3 to 4 inches 
high. 

5. Rows 36 inches apart and three 
stalks cotton in hills 8 to 10 inches 
apart in row was best placement of 
seed. ' 

“We made more cotton last year 
with less labor and got it out of the 
field better than any year since I 
have been county agent,” declared 
Morgan. “Interest in the contest is 
growing every day. We will have 
over 300 contestants this year.” 


These Back Contests 


It is heartening to know that al 
most all the cotton and cottonseed 
processors are right behind the five- 
acre cotton contests. “They have 
done more to awaken growers to bet- 
ter production methods than any- 
thing else,” said Paul Kelly, ginner 
and crusher at Clayton. He believes 
the Southeastern States have a real 
opportunity to develop quality cot- 
ton for top prices when low-grade 
cotton goes begging for a buyer. He 
termed as foolish any though’ of the 
abendonment of cotton as an impor- 
tant farm crop. 3 


Fight Insects, Diseases 


After planting and topdressing 
come thinning and cultivation. Then 
be sure to watch for signs of the de- 
vastating boll weevils. Maybe they 
won’t hit this year. Let’s hope they 
don’t. But better watch out and be 
prepared to fight. Here are the 
weapons and how to use them: 

1. Mop with 1-1-1 poison mixture (mo- 
lasses, calcium arsenate, water) just before 
first squares appear and twice more at five- 
to seven-day intervals. 

2. When weevils are numerous dust with 
equal parts lime and calcium arsenate at rate 
of six to eight pounds per acre every four to 
five days. If plant lice are present, add 2 per 
cent nicotine (or % per cent rotenone) to 
dust mixture. 

3. Pick up squares when first bloom ap- 
pears and weekly for three weeks if conditions 
justify. 

4. Cut, turn under all stalks after harvest. 

5. Keep plants well fed and healthy so as 
to resist disease and insects. 








nee AGO we decided some- 


thing about the American fighting man. 


Give him good weapons to fight with —and he’ll 
do the rest. 


That thought guided us in building the big 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines that keep the B-24 
Liberator boring relentlessly through the skies. 


It guided us, too, when we sat down to design the 
M-18 as an answer to the German Tiger Tank. 


Shortly after the break-through out of Normandy, 
stories began to trickle back about what the Tank 
Destroyer Battalions were doing with this lightning- 
paced slugger. 


Typical of these exploits is the tale of a single 
battalion—12 Hellcats—that spent 21 days in 
continuous action. Score: four Tigers, two Mark 
IV’s, four armored vehicles knocked out—and hun- 
dreds of enemy troops killed, wounded or captured! 


It seems that the men like to keep busy—especially 
with the Hellcat. For in all this action only two 
M-18’s were damaged—neither beyond repair—and 
the crews suffered only minor injuries. 


That’s what Buick men and Ordnance officers 
were after when they joined hands to perfect the 
M-18. 

They gave it hitting power—in a high-velocity 
76-mm. cannon. They gave it traction to go any- 
where and speed to outrace any other land vehicle. 
It now appears they also gave it ability to take 
care of itself. 


And given tools like that, you can count on the 
boys who use them to do the job! 


Every Sunday Afternoon— 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


The Army-Navy ‘*E’’ a proudly flies over all Buick plants 
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BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 





YOU LEND A HAND WHEN YOU LEND YOUR DOLLARS 
INVEST IN MORE WAR BONDS 
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“HILLS and VALLEYS” 
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Hills and Valleys lend beauty to a 
landscape — but they spell short 
life for your paint job. 


N the “valleys” left by brush-marks, the 
paint film is thin and likely to break 
down. Pittsburgh Paints produce a film 
that is famous for toughness and smooth 
as glass, with no deep-cut “valleys” to 
weaken it. This smooth, uniform film re- 
sists weather, wear, cracking and peeling. 
Because of the special improved oils with 
which they are enriched, Pittsburgh 
Paints stay Jive and elastic. Moreover, 
they’re easy to apply and quick drying. 
That’s why you can always count on 
Pittsburgh Paints for smoother, faster ap- 
plication and longer-lasting, more eco- 
nomical protection. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE BOOKLET—HOW TO USE COLOR 
DYNAMICS IN YOUR HOME 


With Pittsburgh’ new science of Color Dy- 
mamics you can select color arrangements 
that not only protect and ‘eautify your home 
but make it a friendlier, healthier, more 
comfortable and attractive place in which 

: to live. You'll find the whole 
interesting story of this new 
system in Pittsburgh’s new 
book, “Color Dynamics”’. 
Write for your FREE copy to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ° Co., 
Paint Division, Dept. PF-5, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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marks leave “hills and val- 
leys’’. Because the paint film 
in the ‘ ‘valleys’ is extremely 
thin it is likely to crack and 
peel, leaving surfaces exposed 
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* y Because aie Paints 
are made with "Vitolized Oils”, 
they spread smoothly without 
deep ‘“‘valleys’’—are easy to 
apply — resist cracking — give 
long-lasting protection. 





“MOLECULAR-SELECTION”’ OILS 
Pittsburgh's exclusive ‘ ‘molec. 
ular-selection”’ process takes 
natural oils apart, molecule 


by molecule, to produce a 
superior series of oils that im- 
prove the drying qualities of 

ittsburgh Paints—assure uni- 


form palat performance. 


\ Fea 


“VITOLIZED OILS‘ 


Due to the use of “Vitolized 
Oils’ in Pittsburgh Paints, 
paint film stays live, tough 
and elastic—expands and con- 
traets with weather changes— 
provides enduring live-paint 
protection! 
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Dad Got 30 Pounds Pork. 


By R. W. PIFER, Agricultural College, University of Kentucky 


@ If you raise hogs, here’s a good story for you... about a farmer 
who was stressing pig numbers rather than full feed and getting only 


30 pounds gain in pork a day. . . while his 4;H son and daughter stress- 


ing full feed were getting 40 pounds gain a day. 
rightly handled pays $100 per acre in pork profits,” 


OMETIME ago I visited 

a farm where a 4-H club 
boy and his sister were 
proving to their dad that 
full feeding was the more 
profitable way to feed hogs. 
The dad had always argued 
that it was. necessary to 
grow a big frame or skele- 
ton on pigs before they 
were ready to go on full feed. With 
his feeding program spring pigs were 
topped out on a dull winter market 
when 9 to 10 months old. The boy 
and his sister were self-feeding and 
when I saw their pigs at five months 
they were about ready for market. 


The youngsters 
were feeding 22 
pigs a full feed of 
corn and tankage 
on alfalfa pasture. They were gain- 
ing 40 pounds a day. In an adjoining 
field their dad was feeding 62 pigs 
the same age as the 22, and they 


“Doling” 
Self-Feeders 


- were gaining only 30 pounds a day. 


After a little figuring we found that 
dad was “doling out” daily about the 
same amount of feed for his 62 pigs 
as the 22 were eating from the self- 
feeder, yet he was getting only three- 
fourths as much gain. Aside from 
slower gains and slower turnover of 
his money, he had the additional 
labor and risk incident to several 
months longer in the feed lot. 


A good grain mix- 
Grain Mixture ture for starting 
for Starting pigs is three bush- 

els of coarsely 
cracked corn and one bushel of 
coarsely cracked wheat. Corn alone 
will do if the wheat is not avaiiable, 
or a bushel of wheat middlings may 
be used in place of the ground wheat. 
After the pigs are eating well—at 
four weeks old—add a quarter of a 
bag of tankage or meat scraps or a 
third of a bag of soybean oil meal or 
an equal amount of a 35 per cent 
protein supplement to each four 
bushels of grain. Cottonseed meal 





Mr. Pifer 


“And good pasture 
Pifer adds. 


and linseed meal are not sat- 
isfactory as the sole source 
of protein. Using more than 
9 per cent of cottonseed 
meal in a ration to small 
pigs may kill some of the 
pigs, and linseed meal is 
not palatable and is too lax- 
ative. Limited amounts of 
both of these protein con- 
centrates may, however, be fed with 
other proteins such as tankage, meat 
scraps, and soybean oil meal. 

The starting ration should be con- 
tinued at least to weaning time and 
preferably to 75 pounds. The same 
mixture is a good milk-producing 
ration for brood sows. In addition 
to the grain and supplenrent, salt 
and a mineral should be available at 
all times. A good homemade min- 
eral can be had by mixing— 

40 pounds finely ground agricul- 
tural limestone, 

40 pounds steamed bonemeal, 

20 pounds salt. 

The bonemeal may be omitted by 
doubling the amount of limestone in 
this mixture. Block salt is preferred 
to loose salt by many hogmen who 
are now feeding the limestone-salt 
mineral mixture. 


Good forage pasture 
saves from $3 to $5 
worth of feed on 
every shoat. Various 
figures have been released by experi- 
ment stations showing how good pas 
tures have lowered production costs 
and improved the health of pigs. A 
summary of all pasture work shows 
that good forage saves from a third 
to half of protein supplement and 
from 10 to 15 per cent of grain. 
Good pastures furnish plenty of 
grazing for two to three litters to 
the acre from birth to marketing 
Alfalfa and clover often carry 35 to 
40 pigs to the acre. Figuring sev- 


Grazing 
Important 


eral dollars’ worth of feed saved by 


each pig, the value of a good pasture 
is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100 an acre. 





liow Many 
How many soldiers plan to farm 

after the war? A survey made 
last summer showed 800,006. This 
corresponds roughly with the num- 


ber who left the farm to enter the- 


Army. The survey also indicates that 
9 out of 10 of those expecting to farm 
after the war have had at least one 
year full-time farming experience; 
only 2 per cent reported no previous 
farming experience at all. 


Soldiers to 


; 
Farm: 


A slight majority say they will 
have at least half enough money to 
start with. But many are planning 
to farm on such a small scale that ef- 
ficient and prcfitable operation will 
be extremely difficult. The majority 
will return to same areas. 

The survey would seem to dispe! 
any fear that large numbers of men 
without a farm background will wanl 
to farm. 
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ROM ALL over the country, the evi- 
F dence keeps pouring in... Philco 
is America’s first choice in post-war 
buying preference, by an average of 
3 to 1 over any other make of radio 
or radio-phonograph ! 


Repeated polls in impartial magazine 
and newspaper surveys all show the 
same result. Philco is first by an over- 
whelming margin. 


A Vote of Confidence 

This is a reflection of America’s con- 
fidence in the achievements of Philco 
research. For 12 straight years, products 
of the Philco laboratories made Philco 
the acknowledged leader of the radio 
industry. Today, those laboratories are 
devoted to the production of the elec- 
tronic miracles of modern warfare. 


Even finer Philco radios and radio- 
phonogtaphs will be the legacy of this 
war research ... finer in tone, perform- 
ance and quality... richer in the joys 
they will bring you from radio and 
recorded music. Tomorrow, Philco 
leadership will fulfill the obligations of 
America’s vote of confidence today ! 

x * * 
Tune in the RADIO HALL OF FAME 


Sundays 6t07 P. M., EWT, Blue Network 








Farm Planning, 
Buying, Selling 


(Prepared for Progressive Farmer readers 
each month by Doane Agricultural Service, 
Inc., largest farm management service organi- 
zation in the United States.) 


PEOPLE are losing their sense of 

dollar values. After “easy mon- 
ey” for a few years free spending is 
the result. Do you recall how big a 
dollar looked just ten years ago? 
Farmers especially had to skimp and 
save and make every dollar go just 
as far as possible. 


Don’t be led on by the “crowd”— 
those who think only of today. Be 
among ‘the frugal who save and plan 
for the time when they can get dou- 
ble value out of their abnormal war- 
time incomes. 


Crop acreages will be drastically cut for 
many areas of the South. Resist breaking up 
your farming operations at this late stage of 
the war, especially if you have boys who will 
come home to the farm. Cut down, if neces- 
sary, but keep the farm a going concern, 
ready to move forward aggressively when la- 
bor can again be had. 


Pasture and hay should be seeded on 
much land now being cropped. Chances are 
you will want more grass and legumes after 
the war and it takes time to develop good 
pastures. 


High-profit crops should have first 
attention. Crops which produce the “ma- 
jor income should be grown on the best land 
and receive good care. Cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, potatoes, and major truck and fruit en- 
terprises are usually the big-income crops. 


Wheat—Prospects are that another huge 
billion-bushel crop will be produced. It will 
create a surplus problem. 


Grain warning !—Where possible, pro- 
vide storage on the farm for the grain you will 
produce unless you are certain that local mar- 
kets can handle it. 


Tobacco is the only crop under acreage 
and marketing controls this year. Burley and 
fluecured tobaccos—the principal cigarette 
types—are under restrictions. A large crop 
will be produced but it will not exceed the 
demand. 


Cotton produced this year will again sell 
at a good price regardless of the marketing 
problems of the future. Do not neglect the 
crop but don’t tear down a sound cropping 
system in order to increase materially your 
cotton acreage. Labor may be available for 
picking if war progress continues favorable. 


Hog marketings for this spring are expect- 
ed to be heaviest in May. Preferably, sales 
should be made before then or in the late 
summer. 


Cholera epidemics are overdue. An in- 
creasing number of reports show farmers have 
become lax. It is false economy to save on 
vaccination and other sanitation and disease 
measures. Hogs are too high in price to risk 
death. 


Poultry should be kept on good pasture 
to save feed. The 15 to 20 per cent saving 
is more profit than many now make. It is 
especially important to have growing pullets 
on the best of legumes and grass. 


Egg prices are expected to remain fully 
5 cents higher per dozen than those of last 
year. They will pay good profits to efficient 
producers. 


Beef cattle continue to occupy a more 
hazardous price position than other classes of 
livestock. There are no price guarantees. 
Numbers are far above normal. A continued 
strong market for fat cattle is expected. 


Land Boom—Cash is being paid for 
more farms but “ . . . a substantial proportion 
of the current credit-financed purchases carry 
a debt greater than the full market value of 
the property four years ago.” (USDA) 

Much land is selling too high. Be especi- 
ally wary of poor land at inflated prices. 


Farm aggressively but conservatively this 
year. Sell crops as harvested. Keep inventories 
low. Avoid speculative ventures. Paydebts. Buy 
only necessities. Save for postwar spending 
when better goods can be had at lower costs. 
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“@ Here’s why: Today’s tires are not made from rub- 

ber at all, but from GRS (Government Rubber Sty- 
rene), the type of synthetic adopted for all tire 
manufacture after Pearl Harbor. All manufacturers 
had to start from scratch to create the new_tech- 
niques necessary to make serviceable tires from 
this GRS. No one had an advantage. 










Consequently, it is the skill of the maker—and skill 
alone—that determines the performance and mile- 
age of today’s GRS tires. That’s why... 


4 ‘Se “ ee , , f oe 
JELDE riing as diwdays medns Qualit Ve 
© d ¢ 


Skill has been the outstanding ingredient of Seiber- 
ling Tires for 24 years. That skill has grown inevit- 
ably out of Seiberling’s unwavering determination 
to build and market tires not to a price, but to perform. 


That is why so many of the research achievements 
that have made tires safer and longer wearing have 
come out of Seiberling laboratories. 


That is why Seiberling men have come to be known 
as Experts in Rubber. 


And that is why you can have complete confidence 
in today’s Seiberling Tire. It bears A Name You 
Can Trust In Rubber. 


GUARD 
YOUR TIRES 


On the Battle Fronts 
res are 
@ rate of 


heavy duty ti 
consumed at th 


you can help: 


Buy BIGGER BONDs 
n the 
7th WAR LOAN: 
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County Agents recommend: 


“Get your motor truck 


ready now!” 


New 1945 edition of Studebaker’s popular handbook 
is yours free—helps in saving trucks and tires 


A over the nation, America’s 
hard-working County Agricul- 
tural Agents have certainly proved 
themselves friends of the farmer 
these war days. 

They’ve spared no effort to help 
increase the nation’s food production. 
And right now one of their big 
worries is farm transportation. Old 
trucks are wearing out—and far too 
few new trucks for farm use will be 
available during the season ahead. 


Tire shortage likely 


To make matters more serious, the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
warns that there is likely to be a 
shortage of the sorely needed smaller 
size truck tires. 

This clearly means that your farm 
truck, and hundreds of thousands 
like it, should be given the most care- 
ful kind of inspection and attention 
without delay. 


You can get much of the infor- 
mation you need to keep your truck 
and truck .tires on the job, from the 
new 1945 edition of Studebaker’s 
popular handbook on the care and 
maintenance of all makes of trucks. 


Big help in truck care 


Last year over 300,000 farm truck 
operators used Studebaker’s truck 
maintenance handbook. Thousands 
acclaim the usefulness of that hand- 
book in helping to keep trucks in 
good shape. 

Now comes the new 1945 edition, 
containing much timely information 
on caring for your truck and im- 
proving its performance. So don’t 
wait a moment longer than neces- 
sary to ask for your free copy. 
Apply at once at any Studebaker 
dealer’s — or mail coupon below to 
Studebaker headquarters for your 
handbook free and postpaid. 


STUDEBAKER 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 


Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress—heavy-duty 


Studebaker military trucks — the Weasel personnel and cargo carrier 


Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. P-20, South Bend 27, Ind. 
Rush at once, free and postpaid, my copy of “Care and Mainte- 


nance of Your Farm Truck.” 


Name 








Address 








firm, finely pulver- 























By T. B. 


@ Not only Virginia readers but readers 
in North and South Carolina will be help- 
ed by these timely reminders of good 
farming practices in planting, fertilizing, 
and cultivating corn and tobacco for max- 


imum profits in 1945. 


N our zeal to save labor, we must 

be careful not to neglect the im- 
portant job of good seedbed prepara- 
tion and early cultivations. It has 
often been said that the best time to 
kill weeds is before they start, and 
the best cultiva- 
tions that the corn 
crop gets are these 
that come before it 
is planted. A good 
seedbed for corn is 
not necessarily a 





ized soil of the type 
necessary for al- 
falfa and other small-seeded crops. 


Dr. Hutcheson 


Corn is usually planted two to three 


inches deep, and the seed are placed 
where there is enough moisture to 
insure quick germination, so that it 
is not essential that the soil be firm 
enough to insure movement of soil 
moisture to the surface area. 


However, corn land 
Corn Planting should be free from 
Rules clods before the 

seed are planted. 
In other words, corn land should be 
newly “freshened” either by harrow- 
ing or disking and made smooth for 
planting. A frequent mistake is to 
plant on land that was harrowed a 
week or more before seeding. Weeds 
have already started on such fields, 
and the corn should have at least an 
even start with the weeds. 


In smoothing land for planting, a 
wooden drag or planker is an excel- 
lent implement to use. It drags down 
high spots and fills low places, and, 
at the same time, is an effective clod 
crusher. Such a drag may be made 
out of three split logs or 2 x 12 boards 
set on edge and braced together. 
These timbers are laid parallel to 
each other about three feet apart, 
and a hitch is made in the middle 
of the front timber. However, a 
spiked harrow of any kind may be 
used frequently enough to kill out 
all of the weeds and smooth the sur- 
face as well. 


Except in poorly drained land, it 
is usually better to plant the corn 
level than on beds of any kind. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the 
rows should be as near on the con- 
tour as possible, as, when they have 
too great a slope, the kernels may be 
actually washed out of the soil by 
heavy rains immediately after plant- 
ing, and considerable valuable soil 
may also be lost. 


Corn cultiva- 


Two Harrowings, tion should be- 


Three Cultivations gin as soon as 


the first plants 
appear and should continue after ev- 
ery rain, or at periods of about ten 
days until the corn gets too high to 
cultivate without breaking the stalks. 


Start Right With Corn, Tobacco 


















HUTCHESON 
Agronomist, V.P.I. 





The most efficient imple 
ments for early cultivation 
are spike-toothed section har. 
rows or rotary hoes. These 
harrows do their best work 
when run diagonally across 
the rows, but on steep slopes 
should follow the general con- 
tour of the land. These im- 
plements do not damage young corn 
and may be used until the plants 
reach a height of four to five inches, 
after which any type of corn culti- 
vator may be used. In most cases 
two harrowings, followed by three 
timely cultivations, will keep the 
land free of weeds. 

Weed killing is the most impor- 
tant reason for cultivation, and prof. 
itable yields are seldom obtained if 
land is weedy when corn is laid by. 

Cultivations after the corn has, be 
gun to tassel are rarely profitable, as 
they damage the roots which have 
usually crossed the rows by that time. 
Apply nitrogenous sidedressings to 
corn just before second or third cul- 
tivations. Apply between rows. 


Tobacco is an- 
Setting Tobacco other crop for 
Plants which it pays to 
do a good job of 
soil préparation. For best results 
tobacco plants should get a quick, 
even start, but this is impossible un- 
less strong uniform plants are set in 
well prepared soil. Plants set in di- 
rect contact with the fertilizer in the 
row always suffer high mortality if 
dry weather prevails and grow off 
slowly even under normal conditions. 
The fertilizer should be mixed well 
wth the soil by running a cultivator 
or single-shovel plow immediately 
behind the fertilizer distributor, or 
it may be applied with a distributor 
that places it in bands just below the 
level of the plant roots. Best stands 
are usually obtained where the ferti- 
lizer is applied a week to ten days 
before planting and the lists thrown 
up just ahead of planting. Plants set 
with a plant setter and watered, as 
a-rule, live better than those set ona 
natural season. 


. Cultivation should be- 
Cultivating gin as soon as the 


Tobacco plants become well es- 
tablished and growth 
starts. This is the best time to kill 


weeds and grass in a tobacco field. 
Run cultivator as close to the plants 
as possible without disturbing them, 
and follow at once by a thorough 
hoeing. Thereafter, the cultivation 
should be frequent enough to keep 
the soil loose on top. The cultivators 
should be set so as to push a little 
soil toward the plants each time after 
the first cultivation. When large 
enough to be injured by horses and 
implements, lay by with a high mold- 
board plow that covers all grass and 
weeds and leaves a water furrow be 
tween each row. 

It will usually pay to sidedress the 
tobacco at the first or second cultiva 
tion with 100 to 150 pounds of 10-0-10 
or 5-5-10 fertilizer to the acre. 
heavy fertile soils these topdress 
ings are unnecessary if fertilizer w4 
used liberally at planting time. 
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The Next Thirty Days in the 


xk *& 


GAR 


By L. 


URING this month or 
early next I usually 
plant a few cabbage seed in 
rows where they are to 
grow and thin to the desired 
distance after the plants are 
up and growing well. These 
will replace the early crop 
and give cabbage along jn 
the middle of the summer. 
To me no vegetable can entirely re- 
place cabbage, hence the planting of 
this secénd crop, I follow this with 
another planting between late July 
and Aug. 20. 


The weakest point in 
Keep on most home gardens is 
Planting the lack of continuous 

plantings. As fast as one 
crop is removed, break the ground 
again, add more fertilizer and plant 
another crop of what is most needed 






Watch 


or desired. I like to follow English 
peas with a second crop of roasting 
ear corn. The essential point, how- 
ever, is to continue to plant some- 
thing every week or two up to late 
fall. Only by doing this can the home 
garden do what it is fully capable of 
doing—supplying us with something 
to eat every week in the year. 


If Tampala, that excel- 
Tampala lent drouth- and heat- 
Greens __ resisting summer greens, 

is to be allowed to grow 
large and throughout the summer, 
leave one plant to each two feet of 
row, as this much space is needed for 
its full development. Some prefer to 
make successive plantings ten days 
to two weeks apart, and use the en- 
tire plant for greens when five or 
six inches high. When it is to be 
used this way plant seed in narrow 
rows or sow broadcast, as for turnips. 
The best method is probably to let 
the plants grow large and pinch out 
the tip of each branch. Handled this 
way it will continue to grow and 
further cuttings may be made 
throughout the summer. 


Weather and other con- 
What to ditions permitting I ex- 
Plant pect to plant the follow- 

ing in my garden here in 
the mid-South during May: 


1, Two or three plantings of bush snap- 
beans. 

2. One planting of pole snapbeans if not 
made late in April. 

3. First planting of bush butterbeans if 
not made late in April. me 

4. First planting of pole butterbeans— 
Carolina or Sieva variety, as the large 
seeded kind usually do not produce 
well for me. 

5. A second planting of beets. 

6. Cabbage seedesowed in rows where they 
are to grow and thinned out for a mid- 
summer crop to follow the early set 
plants. 

?. Second planting of carrots. 





—-Rohm & Haas Photo. 





out for Mexican bean beetles! 
work fast and need to be poisoned promptly. 
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8. Two plantings of roasting ear 
corn for ample supply of this 
delicious food. 

9. A planting of cucumbers if 
not made late in April. 

10. One dozen eggplant plants. 
ll. A planting of table peas such 
as Blackeye or Crowder. 

12. Half a dozen each of hot and 
Sweet pepper plants. 

'3. Tampala, New Zealand spinach, and 
Swiss chard for summer greens if not 
planted in April. 

14. Squash, first planting, if not put in dur- 
ing April. 

15. Set tomatoes if weather prevented earlier 
setting. 

The above is not a complete list to 
plant in May, but a liberal planting of 
all or most of these will put one in 
line for an abundance of vegetables 
during midsummer. Add to this list 
any others that your fami- 
ly may especially like. 


Blossom end rot 
of tomatoes is 
caused by too lit- 
tle moisture. 
Mulching heavily with 
straw, hay or other mate- 
rial after the plants begin 
to bear will aid in controll- 
ing this trouble. This 
mulching will also cause 
the plants to grow and pro- 
duce better in case of 
drouth, and will also keep 
down most of the weeds 
and grass, lessening the 
work needed. 


Tomato 
Rot 


They 


As a general rule, it 
pays to stake and 
prune the early crop 
of tomatoes but not 
the late crop. By allowing the late 
crop to tumble over and grow as they 
will, loss of moisture from the ground 
is checked somewhat. Usually there 
is sufficient moisture in the ground 
for the early crop and pruning and 
staking will usually result in earlier 
and finer fruits. 


Staking 
Tomatoes 


One of the most destruc- 
Cultivate tive operations in the 
Shallow garden is deep cultiva- 

tion. Go no deeper than 
necessary to destroy weeds and grass, 
and if this is done while these pests 
are quite small only a half inch to an 
inch deep will do the job. The only 
cultivation that will pay is that 
needed to keep down weeds and grass 
and prevent a crust forming. Any 
more is a waste of time and usually 
does harm. 


I have found poultry ma- 
Poultry nure to be excellent 
Manure material to use as a side- 

dressing for most all vege- 
tables, especially cabbage, onions, 
and lettuce. I scatter it on both sides 
of the row at the rate of a peck toa 
half bushel to each 100 feet of row, 
and cultivate it in. When vegetables 
are to be mulched'apply this side- 
dressing before mulch is put on. A 
pound of nitrate of soda per 100 feet 
of row should be used when poultry 
manure is not available. 





Question for Gardeners 


“ ” 


. . . How does your garden grow? . ... 
familiar words from a well known nursery 
rhyme form a question of special significance 
nowadays. How your garden grows depends 
on your knowledge of gardening and how 
ou put it into effect. The Niven Garden 
ook will be of great help. Order for 25 cents 
from Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
at your nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, Mem- 
phis, or Birmingham. 
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Even after all these war years, you can still expect Pennzoil 
motor oil to do something special for your farm engines. Per- 
haps keep them going until they can be replaced. Or even 
delay or prevent an impending breakdown due to oil failure. 

Pennzoil is the Pennsylvania oil especially refined to resist 
sludge and varnish. It helps keep vital parts clean so your 
engines run freer, smoother. You'll get more production 
from dependable, trouble-free equipment. 

To be sure yoy are not misunderstood when you ask 
for Pennzoil, just sound the Z plain at the yellow oval sign. 


KEEP YOUR BONDS NOW— 
THEY’LL KEEP YOU LATER 





Better dealers from 
coast to coast 
display this sign 











PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PENNZOIL MOTOR OIL+B.T.&T. OIL + GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TRACTOR CHASSIS LUBRICANTS + PENNZOIL DIESEL OILS 





*Registered trade mark 


Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n, Permit Me @ 







PENNZOIL* GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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10 
YOUR FARM MACHINES? 


Should your tractor and tractor-drawn equipment last twice 
aslong? 

Well...studies show most farm machines are allowed to 
rust out and wear out in from 4 to 7 years. With the best of 
care, according to manufacturers, many of them should last 
15 years. 

In cold cash...authorities figure this means an average loss 
of $2,000. The facts show that 2 out of 3 farm machines could 
last twice as long with the best of care...take a Disk Harrow 
for, example: 








ESSO FARM RUST PRE- ESSOLEUM CHASSIS LU- 


VENTIVE will add years to 
its useful life! Disks, earth- 
polished parts need not 
rust. Brush clean of dirt 
then apply. Esso Farm Rust 
Preventive will help stop 
rust, Use whenever your 
harrow has done a day’s 
work. Your harrow will last 


BRICANT will help keep 
bearings on the job longer! 
Disk Shaft Bearings need 
the special protection of a 
grease that stays on the job 
under rough going. Esso- 
leum Chassis Lubricant is 
extremely adhesive, helps 
seal against dirt and mois- 


longer, work better! ture. 























SAVE THAT EQUIPMENT! Equipment manufacturers report new 
equipment will be increasingly hard to get. It’s just good sense to 
take care of what you’ve got now! 





Longer life for farm equipment through the world’s leading. 


petroleum research! Whether it’s Esso Handy Oil for dozens 
of uses around the farm or Essoleum Expee Compound for 
special protection of hypoid and other heavily-loaded gears 
—or any other Esso product for the farm—use high quality 
Esso products. The reason is simple—Esso products are engi- 
neered in the laboratory to lick lubrication problems. 


care saves weor...save that equipment 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 








Starting TURKEYS Right 


By R. S. 


DEARSTYNE 


Head, Department of Poultry Service, North Carolina State College 


@ Turkeys are bringing millions of dollars rays. The floor of sun 


to farmers in Dixie. . . . This is a new 
source of income and increasing fast... . 
Dr. Dearstyne says start good poults early, 
give sunshine, range, practice sanitation. 


URKEY production is growing 

very rapidly in the Southern 
States and should become an indus- 
try of some magnitude in the com- 
ing years. As it is a relatively new 
enterprise from a commercial stand- 
point, a large per cent of the turkey 
crop will be produced by people who 
have not had a great deal of experi- 
ence in turkey production. Conse- 
quently, many mistakes will be 
made. The beginner should under- 
stand that successful production of 
turkeys is a-very exacting business. 
It will require the very best thought 
that can be given it, as things can go 
wrong in turkey production about 
as quickly as in any other agricul- 
tural enterprise. 


There are two factors 
that stand out very 
prominently if 
turkeys are to be 
raised with success: 

1. The poults secured must come 
from disease-free stock. 

2. In the southern section late- 
hatched poults are extremely diffi- 
cult to raise without heavy mortality. 

In starting poults, one of the firSt 
considerations is brooding tempera- 
ture. Artificial brooders are neces- 
sary. Directions for operating brood- 
ers always come with equipment and 
should be carefully followed. Usual- 
ly temperature at start is 95 to 98 
degrees two inches above litter at 
edge of hover. This temperature is 
reduced five to ten degrees a week 
according to weather-conditions and 
how well birds feather out. If the 
weather turns cold, it may be neces- 
sary to apply extra heat. For the 
first week or so it may be necessary 
to place a guard about a foot or so 
from edge of brooder to keep turkeys 
from straying too far from heat. 
Feeders and waterers can be placed 
inside guard which can be moved as 
soon as poults are accustomed to 
living conditions. 


The turkeys, of 
course, should not be 
allowed on ground for 
first ten weeks. So it 
is necessary to have an adequate 
brooder house with a sun porch in 
front. Allow three-quarters of a 
square foot of floor space pcr poult 
for the first ten weeks and do not 
brood over 200 poults per unit. Sun 
porch space should equal brooder 
house space, and in good weather 
poults can be allowed on porch after 
four weeks. This gives them an op- 
portunity for fresh air, exercise, and 
the beneficial action of the sun’s 


important 
Points 


Sun Porch 
for Poults 


porch should be of suit- 
able wire size or made by 
using 1 x 1- or 1 x 2-inch 
wooden strips, 14% inches 
apart. 

As to feeding, the 
turkey producer should 
use a reliable turkey starting mash 
and provide plenty of feeding space. 
Allow ‘one linear foot of feeding 
frontage for each five poults. After 
four weeks, feeding space should be 
doubled as poults grow very rapidly. 
It is often difficult to get poults start- 
ed on feed. Sometimes rolled oats 
are used on top of mash at the start 
to attract attention of poults to feed. 
Provide some fine grit at the start 
and continue this while birds are 
confined. Grain feeding is usually 
started at about the sixth week. 
Usually feeding directions on the 
mash bag tag give directions for 
grain feeding with that specific 
mash. An adequate supply of water 
is very important. Two three-gallon 
fountains should be provided for 
each 150 poults and this number 
should be doubled at fourth week. 


The function of lit- 
Keep Litter ter is to insulate and 
Dry absorb moisture. At 
the present time it is 
quite difficult to buy commercial lit- 
ter, but the well-being of the poults 
requires that litter be used. Among 
possible litters at present are crush- 
ed corncobs, cottonseed hulls, straw, 
wood shavings, and a few commercial 
types. Most turkey growers cover 
litter for first few days with burlap 
sacks to prevent poults from eating. 
It is very essential that litter be 
kept dry. This is a real problem in 
these days of scarcity, but serious 
troubles may arise from damp litter. 
Usually, it is necessary to replace 
the litter around the water fountains 
every day or so and under brooder 
every few days for first week or so. 
Due to scarcity of litter, the system 
of building this up is being used to 
some extent. That is, new dry litter 
is added as the old becomes soiled. 
Other turkey growers stir the litter 
frequently to aid in keeping it dry. 
Litter must be changed when it be- 
comes damp or noticeably soiled. 


~ As turkeys develop 

they must be ob- 

served very care 

fully for the de 
velopment of diseases. Like chick- 
ens, they-are subject to many dis- 
eases which spread very rapidly 
when once established. Among these 
are pollorum paratyphoid, coccid- 
iosis, mycosis, trichomoniasis, res- 
piratory troubles, pox, blackhead, 
nutritional diseases, .nd many 
others. This is a formidable array, 
but its scope should emphasize to the 
turkey growers that he is working 
with a perishable (See page 62) 


Sanitation 
and Disease 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE e BUICK e CADILLAC e FISHER BODY 
GMC TRUCK & COACH e FRIGIDAIRE e DELCO APPLIANCE 
Sunday Afternoon—NBC Network—General Motors Symphony of the Air 
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WHERE JOBS BEGIN 


Every milk bottle at a city door means jobs 
that put it there—jobs of building up herds, 
grinding feed, milking, trucking, pasteuriz- 
ing, bottling, delivering—jobs making milking 
machines, milk cans, trucks, sterilizing and 
pasteurizing equipment, bottling machines 
and bottles. 


And the thing that makes these jobs is the 
fact that there are customers, like the family 
that lives behind this door, who desire to buy 
milk and cream and can afford to pay for it. 


If it weren’t for this demand, and this pur- 
chasing power, there wouldn’t be much use of 
a farmer’s keeping more than one cow. And 
there wouldn’t be much use, then, of making 
any of the equipment used to produce milk in 
quantity, process it and get it to the city man’s 
door. A lot of folks would be out of jobs. 


It works just the same the other way around, 
too. If farmers and other customers didn’t want 
what the city man manufactures, or couldn’t 
buy these things, then the manufacturer, his 
employes and many others would be out of 
work. 

That’s the way it’s always been and always 
will be. It’s the demand for, and the ability to 
buy, food and clothing, houses and fuel, trans- 
portation and entertainment and all kinds of 
other things, that make work for people. 

Farmer, merchant or manufacturer—any 
employer—must have the opportunity to sup- 
ply a want before he can provide a job. 


That’s how jobs begin. 


We have to remember this 
when some folks talk about 
“creating”’ jobs. 


Jobs aren’t made. They 
oer FIGHTS 
m 











In the carefully culti- 
vated soil of human needs. 
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SUPER 


Chinneldrain 


EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATED ROOFING 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. NO. 1.833,456 


HEELING’S Super Channeldrain 
roofing has proved its outstand- 
ing value with years of service. It is, [¥. 
by the record, a super roofing. Note the P7//4am 


easily fitted overlapping edge, which a . ii 
when nailed in position forms the When tt Kains 
it Drains 





most practical known barrier to leaks. 


x ke k &k * 


Worth watching for—worth waiting 
for—worth getting! Because... 


@ It fights rust. 

® Excludes moisture. 

® Lasts longer. 

© Costs less in years of service. 


@® The manufacturer bears a record of 
maintained quality for 55 years 





WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


THE OLDEST GALVANIZED ROOF IN AMERICA 


IS A WHEELING GALVANIZED ROOF ..... 


AUTHORITY AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
Stocks of Super Channeldrain Roofing and Red 
Label Woven Wire Fence are necessarily limited, but 


see your Wheeling de4ler. If he hasno present supply, 
he may be able to tell you of an expected shipment 


In THE 55" yEAR OF OUR 
COMPANY WE BELIEVE 


WHEELING 1945 HEAVY 
ZING COATED FENCE Is BEsT! 


Copyright 1945 by Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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How Churches Can 


Promote Recreation 


G. K. McCLURE 


President, Farmers Federation, Asheville, N. C. 


By J. 


@ “A countty church with the right type 
of recreation prograni can greatly help in 
developing strong Christian character. Not ~ 
only can it give recreation in the right at- 
mosphere, but it can prevent a lot of boys 
and girls from going to places where they 
are sure to deteriorate in a morally low at- 
mosphere.” So says Mr. McClure, adding: 


UR country churches must go 
forward and “take over” new 
areas of country life for the forces of 
Christianity. Churches. must take a 
greatly increased part in developing 
Christian character and in putting 
into action the 
principles of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 
One possibility 
of action is recrea- 
tion. Recreation in 
the cities of Ameri- 
ca has been cap- 
tured by commer- 
cial forces. Movies, 
dance halls, road- 
houses, and amusement centers are 
operated by people whose one inten- 
tion is to make money out of them 
.. . and usually without regard for 
the effect on character. “Make money 
without getting into trouble with the 
law” is their main code. These com- 
mercial amusement enterprises are 
not yet numerous in rural communi- 
ties because they can’t make money 





Mr. McClure 


FSA Cooperation Helps 


LAST year, with Farm Security Ad- 

ministration assistance, 1,499 
farm neighborhood groups bought 
for cooperative purchase and use: 
tractors, trucks for picking up milk, 
threshers, peanut pickers, and other 
equipment. Some 400 groups bought 
high-quality sires for improving 
their livestock. 

In all such cases FSA makes 
“group service loans” to families who 
need financial help to pay their 
share. FSA supervisors also offer 
advice and guidance if the group 


Truck Left Without Lights 


ON the side of highway leading by 

our farm the other night a care- 
less Negro left a loaded truck with- 
out lights, went on home and went 
to-bed. >. 

By the time the driver got up next 
morning a brilliant and useful young 
citizen, crashing into the truck, had 
been instantly killed as a result of 
this Negro’s negligence. 

Heavy punishment should be 
meted out to anybody high or low, 


Gasoline vs. Dynamite 


the fact 
with air 


ORGETFULNESS of 
that gasoline mixed 


. makes an explosive more powerful 


than dynamite, brings property dam- 
age, personal injury, and loss of life 
on American farms every day. 
Leaky storage containers or the 
sloppy filling of a can to refuel the 
tractor in the field may at any time 
result in an accumulation of gasoline 
vapor that can be touched off by a 
lantern, a match, or an electric spark. 
The result is an explosion and fre- 
quently a fire. Never store gasoline 






there. Hence this field is 
peculiarly open to the 
Christian church. The type 
of recreation in which 
young people spend their 
time has a large bearing on 
character-development 
and the country church 
has the opportunity — a, 
great opportunity — to or- 
ganize and control such 
recreation. 


1. For one thing, why 
shouldn’t the country 
church have a swimming 
pool? In many country 
districts it is a long way to 
any good swimming hole 
... and a well run swim- 
ming pool would draw the 
children and be a center. 

2. Then there is a possibility for 
softball games in the late afternoon. 


3. Perhaps a tennis court or two 
might be built. 

4. There are great possibilities in 
hikes and picnics under the auspices 
of the young people’s societies and 
the Sunday school. 

5. Your country church might also 
build a “community house,” as did 
one country church I know under 
the leadership of Rev. R. T. Baker, 
with a room for games or perhaps 
religious plays or pageants, a kitch- 
en, a room for the women’s mission- 
ary society, etc. Such a house might 
be the center for community activi- 
ties under the best of auspices. 

Why not talk with. your local 
“church leaders and your pastor and 
see how many of these fine sugges- 
tions might be put into effect by your 
church—and write The Progressive 
Farmer about any activities of this 
kind that are already in successfyl 
operation in your church? 

















needs these. No financial help was 
needed in about 40 per cent of the 
groups formed in the last.year. In 
1944 FSA advanced a total of $635,- 
600 in group service loans. 

Many small farmers are helped 
who do not produce in quantities 
that justify individual ownership of 
modern farm machinery. Farmers 
with herds too small to justify in- 
dividual ownership of purebred sires 
also find that share-ownership with 
neighbors gives them the benefit of 
registered sires at reasonable costs. 














white or black, who leaves a truck or 
a car or a wagon standing on a road- 
side at night with no lights to warn 
travelers of their danger. And when- 
ever any of us sees any car, truck, or 
wagon without lights, let’s remember 
that we may save somebody’s life by 
immediately getting the situation 
remedied somehow—and then seeing 
to it that the man responsible for 
such negligence is dealt with quick- 
ly and properly. 


















inside a building. Keep it at least 15 
feet away. Never place gasoline near 
valuable machinery, crops, or live 
stock. Never handle gasoline care- 
lessly under any conditions. 
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eZ harm equipment 
A for Hitler today 
farm equipment 


for you tomorrow 
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“NO THANKS, I’LL WAIT 
FOR A BIG BEN” 


A lot of people feel the same way. Eventu- 
ally Big Ben, Baby Ben and many other 
Westclox spring wound and electric 
clocks, wrist and pocket watches will 
again be available—smart and depend- 
able as ever. And well worth waiting for! 








Big Ben and his equally famous brother, 
Baby Ben, will eventually be available in 
both spring wound and electric models 
—smart and dependable as ever! 








... And when Victory is won, you’ll want 
one of these attractive Westclox wall clocks 





For post-war there will be Pocket Ben and 
Wrist Ben—sturdy, dependable, handsome 


WestcLox, La Salle-Peru, Illinois 


Keeps. Simerica On Fime 


WESTCLOX 


“Wrete Abert toy US Aen CH 








DEVICES 
J 


Hay Hoists 


Individuals getting ready for the spring 
haying season can obtain from Rural Electri- 
fication, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa., detailed 
plans for three easy-to-build, time-saving hay 
hoists. There: is also help on one-man control 
for such hoists. 


Gourd Funnels 


A very satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a metal fun- 
nel, now so hard to get, 
can be made from a 
gourd. It’s handy when 
pouring wheat or other 
grain from a feed sack 
into a pan or small 
bucket, also when pour- 
ing water into small- 
mouth containers. 

Irene Daugherty, Hardin County, Ky. 





Devices Revised 


Instead of an upturned hoe for scraping 
mud from shoes, as recently suggested, bottle 
caps can be nailed bottom up on a board.... 
Tue revolving gate (as in the February issue) 
need not be at the back. The most attractive en- 
trance I’ve ever seen was a turnstile front gate 
with a picket fence all painted white as was 
the arch over the turnstile, also where yellow 
jessamine and coral vine bloomed almost the 
year round. ...I hope that anyone making 
an alarm bell (as in February) or not, but 
having an alarm clock beyond repair of any 
kind, will save the crystal for framing that 
quaint little picture or odd Christmas card 
scene you’ve been wanting framed. 

Mrs. T. R. Moffitt, 
Fentress County, Tenn, 


Door Opener 


On our chicken- 
house there is a shed 
through which you 
must enter the house. 
When the hands are 
full the door can be 
worked open with the 
toe as shown, except 
when the button holds 
it shut. To avoid set- 
ting down part of the 
load to open the door, I hinged two slabs of 
scrap lumber, about 1 x 4 x 8, at one end, 
tacked one onto a short post set in the ground, 
then wired with a piece of baling wire as 
shown. Slight pressure on the “pedal” re- 
leases the button. Wallace B. Riley, 
Cass County, Tex. 


Send Us Your Idea 


If you have an idea thgt you have. used or 
some simple device you have made to save 
time and labor, send it in. We pay $2 for each 
acceptable device or letter published. A rough 
sketch accompanying your explanation usually 
helps. Send your item to Handy Devices, 
The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest office 
—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham. 





Farm- Leaflets 


Ant Control Bean Beetle Control 
Killing Trees Fruit Spray Calendar 
Edible Soybeans Spraying for Pecan Scab 
Weevils in Corn Mastitis or Caked Udder 
Vegetable Starter Solutions 

Pruning and Spraying Melons 

Curing Pork in Warm Weather 

Control Rose Mildew With Sulphur 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Poultry Handbook............ 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book.......... 25 cents 
The Community Handbook...... 25 cents 
Farm Record Book................-... 25 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3 cents :ach. Send 
all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office— Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 











CONTINUE WAR BONDS 





THE ATTACK—BUY MORE 
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“YOU SHOULD KNOW 
SOMETHING OF MY 
EXPERIENCE 


“I fix cars for the big insurance companies when their 
policyholders have accidents. 


“T’ve repaired and tuned thousands of cars—every 
kind that’s been made for 26 years. 


“T’ve owned 30 cars myself, and— everything 
considered —I speak about automobiles with some 
authority. 


“If you’d like to know my experience, I believe 
the Dodge automobile is the best all-around car 
ever built. That goes for the late prewar models 
with All-Fluid Drive, and also for the millions of 
older ones still running around everywhere.”* 


ALL SERVICE STATION 
417 W. Willis, Detroit 1, Michigan 


*Il made this statement entirely of my own accord out of 26 years’ 
experience. When the Dodge people asked permission to publish 
it, along with my picture, I was mighty glad to let them do it 
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[his young man’s dexterous performance 


takes balance ...and if your motor oil is to perform as it 


should, it requires balance, too. 


100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oils of emblem* quality 


are “balanced” oils. They rate high on all the many points 


on which oils are judged . . 


Insist on 1002 


. all points, not just one or two. 


% Pure Pennsylvania Oil of emblem quality 


to protect your car, your truck, your tractor. 








WHAT YOU GAIN BY USING 
THESE “BALANCED” OILS 


These oils pump and 
flow freely; 


They give a tough, 
friction-fighting film of protection; 


They are resistant to sludge and 
other oxidation troubles; 


They stay on the job; 


They are oils that can take 
severe punishment. 


These oils are made from Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. Your oil must be 100% Pure Penn. 
sylvania, of emblem quality, if an want it to 
give ‘‘Pennsylvania’’ results. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 











PeRnsras 


Peamit | numsen 
Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 
Cervical i537 8 Sa OY PlMnsTivamie GAADE CHVOL Ou ASSOCUAlIOB 
- Caapemane MEGISIERED © S PATEMI OFFICE 





For your protection, oils made from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality require- 
ments are entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality 
and membership in our Association. 





Profits $2,201 From Projects 


@ Here’s another fine North Carolina entry in The Progressive Farm. 
er’s F.F.A. Award Contest. All contestants in Carolinas-Virginia should 
submit articles to their state F.F.A. offices soon to count in contest. 


TARTING in ag- 
riculture at 
Greenwood High 
School four years ago 
with tobacco, 14 
acres, corn 10, and 
50 fruit trees, I grad- 
ually increased my 
farming activities 
until now 4 am part- 
ner with my father 
in operating the 
home farm. I milk 
and look after eight 
cows, sell whole 
milk. My own pure- 
bred stock now con- 
sists of two Holstein 
cows, one gilt, and one service boar. 
As supervised practice I have com- 
pleted projeets of tobacco, corn, cer- 
tified wheat, pasture, hogs, home or- 
chard, beautification of home 
grounds; seeding lawn, setting out 
shrubbery ... built a tile combina- 
tion smokehouse, washhouse, and 
fruit, vegetable, meat storage... 
helped build a farm shop, and tool 
shed; repaired feed barn. . . . remod- 
eled residence: underpinning, ce- 
ment back porch, extra windows. I 
learned to use power tools: drill press, 
bench saw, jointer, and hand tools 
. repaired tractor, plows, cultiva- 


Gilbert grooms a calf. 


tors, mowing ma- 
chine, disk, harrows, 
trailers; built a kitch- 
en cabinet. My total 
gross income for the 
4 years was $3,778.54; 
net profit, $2,201.90. 

As an active Fu- 
ture Farmer I served 
on committees on 
supervised practice, 
program of work, 
community service, 
thrift; judged in live- 
stock and crop con- 
tests; was a delegate 
to state conven- 
tion; vice president 
and president of Greenwood Chap- 
ter; helped in school ground im- 
provement, cooperative buying, sell- 
ing certified seed in community. Fol- 
lowing graduation last May, I was 
awarded the Carolina Farmer Degree 
in July. 

F.F.A. has helped me better under- 
stand farming and farm problems, the 
value of larger yields, and better 
quality and has given me more ap- 
preciation of farm life and what it 
means. I plan to stay on the farm and 
enjoy the comforts farm life offers. 
—Gilbert Matthews, age 17, Lee 
County, N.C. 
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Ten F.F.A. Chapters Report Progress 


@ Here are condensed reports from Caro- 
linas-Virginia F.F.A. chapters telling of 
fine group activities: improving school 
grounds, buildings, equipment; repairing 


farm tools, machinery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Edgefield (Johnston Chapter) —F.F.A.’s 
sold $17,300 War Bonds; built 30 x 80-foot 
cannery; installed all equipment, wiring, pipe 
fittings; helped can 75,000 quarts fruits, vege- 
tables, meats; built 23 “Mother Nature” 
brooders, chick feeders, hog feeders; remod- 
eled shop, built tool room; treated 1,200 bush- 
els cotton seed; inoculated 650 hogs for cholera: 
pruned 32 home orchards; pruned and work- 
ed shrubbery around 3 churches, school 
grounds; culled 12 flocks of chickens, helped 
blood test 1,280 chickens, treated 6 flocks for 
sorehead; and each member repaired one piece 
of major farm equipment—manure distribu- 
tors, planters, harrows, combines, binders, 
turnplows, etc. 


Marlboro (McColl Chapter )—Harry Wil- 
lis, president of the local chapter and first 
vice president of the state F.F.A. association, 
has been very successful in raising fryers. Three 
years ago when he first enrolled in vocational 
agriculture he began with a small broiler proj- 
ect that gave him $75. profit, and total profits 
from all projects $175 which he invested in 
War Bonds. Last year he raised 400 fryers 
netting him $150, part of which he invested 
in Bonds and additional brooding equipment 
for raising more fryers this year. Harry also 
helps his father operate his hatchery. 

With a cash prize won in an essay contest 
Harry bought a registered Poland-China gilt 
that farrowed and raised 5 pigs, and sold one 
tor $25 and 2 for $20 each at 10 weeks old. 


Richland (Columbia Chapter) —Sponsor- 
ed a community incubator, 2,100-egg capacity, 
which has already paid for itself beside rend- 
ering a fine service to the community. Chap- 
ter members have installed equipment in two 
dommunity canneries* and have purchased a 
share of stock in the South Carolina Future 
Farmers Cooperative. 


VIRGINIA 


Brunswick (Alberta Chapter)—F.F.A.’s 
are enthusiastically promoting the “50 bush- 


els corn per acre” idea. They 
will plant 50 bushels certified 
Illinois 448 hybrid seed on 
land rich in’ humus and will 
apply 300 to 600 pounds per acre 
of high analysis fertilizer and 
topdress with 100 to 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda or 10-0-10 top- 
dresser. Says Bennie Elmore, re- 
porter, “One member of the class made 85 
bushels per acre last year.” 


Carroll (Woodlawn Chapter) —Boys have 
learned to arc weld. Six cutoff and ripsaw 
frames have been built from angle steel with 
all joints arc welded. Also several trailers, 
truck beds, wagon’ parts,. stepladders, desks, 


tables and many small articles have been made, 


says Dice Burnette, repdtter. For recreation 
the chapter went on a fox hunt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Currituck (Moyock Chapter)—Members 
and P.-T.A. have built a cinder-block school 
lunchroom 48 x 30 feet with an 8-foot 
porch on front and « storage room. F.F.A. boys 
did a large part of work on building and 
made tables, other equipment. It has a cement 
floor with two drains running full length of 
building so that it can be used as a cannery 
during summer. 


Franklin (Epsom Chi&pter)—‘Our prin- 
cipal gave us a room especially to hold chapter 
meetings in. We have painted it, fixed 
benches for seats and made officers’ stands. 
Our boys collected scrap iron and bought 
books for F.F.A. library; 28 boys and their 
fathers attended our Father-Son banquet.” 


Macon (Franklin Chapter)—Members 
raised 16 steers that weighed 14,000 pounds, 
sold for $3,200 and won $243 in prizes net- 
ting $1,212.28 profit. The boys had other 
farm enterprises, cut pulp and acid wood, 
worked for neighbors. At the end of the vear 
they had $2,500 left in the bank after all debts 
were paid. 


Rockingham (Reidsville Chapter)— 
Bought during year $5,653 in War Bonds; 
collected 2,280 pounds strap metal, 275 
pounds paper, 135 pounds rubber, and has 40 
Victory Gardens. 


Northampton (Jackson  Chapter)— 
Raising money for shop equipment by paint- 
ing the school cafeteria; refinished the walls 
and ceiling, varnished chairs, enameled ta- 
bles, collected 7,000 pounds paper which sold 
for $60 
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Death to the Bugs! 


By CLAY LYLE 


Extension Entomologist, Mississippi 
State College 





O control the blister beetle, often 

found clinging to plants in large 
numbers, shake them into shallow 
pans of kerosene oil. Then drive the 
remainder with brushes into dead 
straw, hay, or grass at the edge of 
the garden and burn or spray with 
kerosene oil. Where they are present 
in spots on Irish potatoes or other 
plants, dust with a mixture of one 
part of cryolite to two or three parts 
cheap flour. (These long brown and 
black-striped beetles frequently 
charge the garden in droves in spring 
and may destroy every plant in it if 
not checked.—L.A.N.) 

We never recommend the use of 
arsenate of lead to control bean 
beetles, as under some conditions it 
will burn the beans. We recommend 
dusting with rotenone, or three 
tablespoons of cryolite in a gallon 
of water. 


Rotenone dust is the safest for the 
home gardner to use to keep worms 
out of cantaloupes, cucumbers. and 
squash. Cryolite will give satisfac- 
tory results but will cause some lice, 
but not as heavy an infestation as 
caicium arsenate. After two or three 
applications of calcium arsenate you 
are certain to have a heavy infesta- 
tion of lice, which will require an 
application of nicotine dust to pre- 
vent serious damage. (By. dusting 
occe per week from time the vines 
begin to run until harvest these 
worms may be very largely con- 
trolled.—L.A.N.) : 

Since I try to control pests in my 
own garden with a minimum of in- 
secticides, I dust my tomatoes with 
calcium arsenate, beginning at 
blooming and continuing at 10-day 
intervals as long as necessary to con- 
trol the tomato worm, washing off 
the ripe tomatoes before eating. 


Quick Peach Thinning 


SAYS L. W. Moore, a Virginia 

peach grower: “The labor short- 
age has made it necessary that the 
old conventional method of thinning 
peaches be thrown overboard. We 
use a 15-inch length of old rub- 
ber hose. By striking each sm&ll 
branch a good thinning job was 
done. A large tree was thinned in 
five minutes by this method. The 
fruits were as evenly spaced as on an 
equal-sized tree thinned by hand, 
which required one hour. To speed 
up the job and reach the higher 
limbs the hose was tied to the end 
of a five-foot stick. Do not use the 
hose until about a week or ten days 
after the first drop or when the fruit 
is the size of a small walnut.” 

To produce full-sized fruit, thin- 
ning is necessary when a full crop 
has set. The peaches should have a 
space of four to five inches, but it is 
not necessary for them to be that 
exact distance apart if the space 
averages that much. 









“GRAHAME 
HUNTER- 


“That’s the boss for you! Always throwing 
0 a suggestion for keeping up production.” 
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SCIENTISTS and FARMERS 
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Research and Practical Experience — 





Prove Natural Nitrate’s Value on Your Crops 
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“Yes, sir, you can sure tell this crop got the nitrate it needed.” 


N atural Chilean Nitrate is different from 
other nitrogen fertilizers. It is all that they 
are, and more. It is the only natural nitrate in 
the world. 


Actually the cheapest source of nitrogen is the 
one that pays the best profit, based on extra 
yields and extra quality of product. It is sig- 
nificant therefore that Chilean Nitrate is pre- 
ferred by farmers producing high value cash 
crops where time is vital and no avoidable risks 
can be taken. 


Every farmer knows something about Chilean 
Nitrate—its high solubility; its immediate 
availability; its quick action on crops. 


Its anti-acid effect on soil is important. 
Some nitrogen fertilizers are acid-forming and 
too much acidity makes farming unprofitable 
especially on sandy soils. Not so with Chilean 
Nitrate. Whatever the acidity in any soil, 


“nitrate of soda tends to correct it. 


The minor elements are important, too. Due 
to its natural origin, Chilean Nitrate contains 
many of them as impurities. They distinguish it 
from other sources of nitrogen. Through scien- 





Easy to Handle... Easy to Use 





Natural Chilean Nitrate comes in two forms — 
Champion brand and Old Style. It reaches you 
in fine mechanical condition, in even-weight 
bags, for easy storage and handling. 





tific research, several have been proved essential. 
The nutritional value of boron, iodine, man- 
ganese, zinc, copper, magnesium, for instance, 
is firmly established. 


Sodium also is important. Nitrate of soda is 
the only commercial fertilizer which supplies it. 
*‘The tendency of nitrate of soda to be a little 
more effective than any other carrier of nitrogen 
under such a wide variety of conditions,”’ says a 
leading scientist, “makes us suspect that not 
only the nitrogen, but also the sodium is mak- 
ing a contribution toward increasing crop yields?’ 


Natural Chilean Nitrate is the only nitro- 
Sen fertilizer containing iodine and plants 
fertilized with it showed a higher iodine content. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture reported 
carrots containing 1200 times as much iodine as 
other carrots. Dairy cows on pasturage treated 
with fertilizer containing iodine, produced milk 
with higher iodine content, indicating that the 
fertilizer makes iodine in soil available to grass. 


Yes ... scientists and farmers agree, Natural 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda is efficient, dependable 
and economical nitrogen for your crops. 
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ELECTRICITY BOOSTS 
DAIRY PRODUCTION AND 


MILK CHECKS 





you save time 


cut FEEDING CosTs AND LABOR 





Save up to 50% of commercial feeding 
costs (REA figure) by grinding and 
mixing your feed. Use electricity to 
cut ensilage, dry hay and shell corn. 
An electric milking machine saves up 
to two hours per day in labor. 


to dairy cows. 


water heater 


or a hundred, 





































With an electric milk cooler, your milk 
is cooled faster to a low temperature. 
This keeps bacteria count down, 
reduces chances of rejected milk, 
increases your milk checks. Electricity 
does the job for you at low cost, and 
and labor. 


Farmers have increased milk produc- 
tion 5 to 10% by supplying more water 


It is easy to do—if you 


have an electric pump. Pipe it to the 
milk house and every place around the 
farm where you use water. An electric 


assures plenty of hot 


water for efficient eleansing of dairy 
utensils. Whether you have a few cows 


you will find that elec- 


tricity can help to increase dairy profits. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITES... 


J-91703 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUNDAY, 2:30 EWT, N. B.C. 
HEAR TED MALONE, MON. TUES. WED. EVENINGS, BLUE NETWORK. 


















































Country Things I Love Most 


LOVE the dear o:d South Texas 

wild flowers—the bright colored 
phlox, the vivid Indian blanket, the 
fragrant honeysuckle, the first blue- 
bonnet, and the budding Spanish 
dagger ... the freshly plowed, fresh- 
ly harrowed ground; the print of 
corn planters down the long rows 
... the song of the mockingbird in 
new-budding oaks .. . and the coun- 
try churchyard where the first roses 
are blooming at the head of our loved 
one who is at rest.—Mrs. Clint Tum- 
linson, Gonzales, County, Tex. 


Hills hold a strong fascina- 
Our tion for me; they offer pro- 
Hills tection and throw out a chal- 

lenge — “Climb me if you 
can!” David the Psalmist loved the 
hills and wrote about them. The 
rugged hills of Golgotha still cast a 
protecting shadow around the earth 
—the shadow of Calvary. A few 
hours in the hills may put you in 
touch with the Infinite and maké a 
new epoch in your life——Mrs. Annie 
J. Tiem, Cleburne County, Ark. 


The mountains, those 
ancient altars to God’s 
worship, silent save 
when the winds sweep 
over them, have a language that the 
soul can understand. They speak of 


Mountains 
Speak 








“This 


(From page 14) _ strangely healing 
—as she thought to herself: “So this 
is why babies are born. So they can 
grow up and look at each other like 
these two young people look at each 
other. So they can live—and die if 
necessary—with a fine high courage 
that inspires other men to do their 
duty and makes a selfish woman like 
me want to live usefully again.” 

The young father came to her after 
awhile and said simply, “I owe their 
lives to you. Anything we can do for 
you—just ask us.” 

Ruth Lashe looked at him. He 








A Friendly Turn 


Moment Is Ours! 


strength and permanence. Horeb and 
Sinai heard the accents of God’s 
voice and all mountains seem conse- 
crated to His presence. As they lift 
our physical beings into a purer at- 
mosphere, they raise the spiritual 
above all the mists and shadows that 
beset our ways. They minister not 
alone to the gratification of the 
senses but also to the purification of 
the soul. Through them God speaks. 
—Mrs. John F. Pruett, Rutherford 
County, Tenn. 


I love a still, winding 
Little Florida creek whose 
Streams Stygian water captures 

the beauty of the over- 
hanging palms and moss-draped live 
oaks ... the gentle breeze that plays 
tricks with reflected trees ... the 
bubbles and circles made by speck- 
led trout. I love to watch a sleepy 
alligator lazily basking half sub 
merged in the sun while nearby 
turtles sun themselves on a log, then 
with a sudden heavy splash slide 
into the water. I love to see a white 
heron rise from his marshy retreat 
and on slowly flapping wings add his 
image to the mirrored trees and 
cloudy sky, while a host of blackbirds 
in a giant cypress chatter unresting- 
ly.—Mrs. Amy Carl Lloyd, De Soto 
County, Fla. 
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was wearing a uniform like Randy’s 
with wings on his breast. But to Ruth 
Lashe he was not a soldier. She saw 
only a boy, humble and shaken in 
his happiness. 

And she thought with a kind of 
wonder, “Why I’d like to talk to 
him about Randy. I’d like to show 
him the medal! He will under- 
stand! ...* 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, “there -is 
something you can do for me. Some. 
thing very special. Name him Ran- 
dolph Lashe Clayton. ... And please 
call him Randy.” 


at the Water Hole 


HIS month it is again a great pleasure to reproduce on our cover a paint- 


ing by that gallant descendant of 


Pocahontas and other noted Virginians 


—Wnm. R. Leigh who at the age of 79 is still giving the world superbly dis- 
tinguished paintings of life in our pioneer Western States where Mr. Leigh 


lived so long. His “Friendly Turn 


at the Water Hole” is a touching ex- 


pression in art of the affection existing between every right-minded man and 
his horse and brings to mind one of the finest things anybody has yet written 
on the same subject—we refer to the following paragraphs from Dr. Henry 


van Dyke’s The Other Wise Man: 


How close, how intimate, is the 
comradeship between man and his 
favorite horse on a long journey! 


It isa _ silent, comprehensive 
friendship, an intercourse beyond 
the need of words. They drink at the 
same wayside, and sleep under the 
same guarding stars. They are con- 
scious together of the subduing spell 
of nightfall and the quickening joy 
of daybreak. The master shares his 
evening meal with his hungry com- 
panion, and feels the soft, moist lips 
caressing the palm of his hand as 
they close over the morsel of bread. 
In the gray dawn he is roused from 
his bivouac ‘by the gentle stir of a 
warm, sweet breath over his sleep- 
ing face, and looks up into the eyes 
of his faithful fellow-traveler, ready 
and willing for the toil of the day. 

Surely, unless he is a pagan and 
unbeliever, by whatever name he 
calls upon his God, he will thank Him 
for this voiceless sympathy, this 
dumb affection, and his morning 
prayer will embrace a double bless- 
ing—“God bless us both, and keep 
our feet from falling and our souls 
from death!” 





1H. 
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And then through the keen.morn- 
ing air the swift hoofs beat their 
spirited music along the road, keep- 
ing time to the pulsing of two hearts 
that are moved with the same eager 
desire—to conquer space, to devour 
distance, to attain the goal of the 
journey. 
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Dr Sevss 


You can’t blame baby for 
bawling ... when she’s bit- 
ten and tormented by buzz- 
ing flies and mosquitoes! 

But you can blame your- 
self—for not helping to pro- 
tect her with Flit . . . par- 
ticularly when Flit is so 
easy to use— brings such 
quick, effective relief. 

For this famous insecti- 
cide kills and repels not 
only the dangerous germ- 
laden malaria mosquito— 
but many ordinary house- 
hold pests, like flies and 


_FLIT 


KILLS FLIES, MOTHS 
AND MOSQUITOES 











_ PLAY SAFE 


WITH FLIT! 
BUY A LARGE 


SUPPLY TODAY! 


Copr. 1945, 
Stanco 
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squitoes 

Bed Bugs 


BE SURE IT’S FLIT! ASK FOR THE CONTAINER 
WITH THE YELLOW LABEL ANDTHE BLACK BAND 


¥* Mistakes * 
I Have Made 


The “Mistake” letter printed first each 
$2, the next $1.50, and all others $1 each. 


DIDN’T WRITE SOLDIER—Bc- 
cause of extra work and being so tired at 
night, I failed to write to my brother in the 
service*as regularly as I ought. Now I am 
notified that he was killed on a foreign bat- 
tlefield. Friends: Write every day if possible 
to your loved ones in the service. Don’t make 
my mistake.—H. P., Georgia. 


BURNED OFF PASTURE—! used 
to burn off my pasture every year. I labored 
under the impression that I was destroying 
insects. But all I ever destroyed was trees 
and grass seed. I killed off the native grasses. 


cows, and the ground is all washing away 
because there is nothing to hold the sail— 
E. C., Texas. 


LOVED CHILD TOO MUCH— 
The mistake I once made was in loving a 
child too much. I realize that sounds strange 
but it’s true. 1 boarded a baby once for an 
institution and I grew to love him as my own. 
After I had kept him for two years he was 
adopted. When they carried him away the 
heartaches and sleepless nights were almost 
unbearable.—Mrs. S., Alabama 

Editor’s Note—Perhaps printing _ this 
unusual note may make some fathers and 
mothers realize how blessed they are in 
having children they may love unstintedly 
with no fear of paying such a price! 


NO DOCTOR—Last June my brother 
was very sick and we just let it go until he 
got worse and didn’t take him to the doctor 
until it was too late. He died as a result. 
—Mrs. W. M., Tennessee. 


NO HOSPITAL—Shortly after I mar- 
ried my doctor told me that my chance for 
having children was slim: still I did not go 
to a hospital when my baby was due. As a 
result I lost my child who might have been 
saved had the equipment of a modern hos- 
pital been available—-Mrs. V O. P.. Texas. 


KUDZU—A great mistake was delay in 
planting kudzu for my cow to graze on.— 
R. A. E., South Carolina. 


LOST CALF— failed to fasten my cow 
in the stall the night she freshened. Result: 
A fine heifer calf drowned in a pond during 
the night unknown to me. If you have a 
cow to freshtn, always fastere her in the 
stable or place her where there is no water.— 


C. D., Kentucky. 


May Bible Readings 


ROGRESSIVE Farmer readers 
sometime ago reported that their 
12 favorite Bible books are: 

New Testament—John, Matthew, 
Revelation, Acts, Mark, Romans; Old 
Testament—Psalms, Genesis, Ruth; 
, Isaiah. 

These 12 books will all be included 
in our recommended Bible readings 
| (one chapter a night) for the year 
|1945. Having had Luke in January, 
Mark and Psalms 1-24 in February, 
Proverbs in March, and Matthew and 
Psalms 25-38 in April, we now recom- 
mend for May— 

May 1 to 28—The 28 chapters of 
Acts. 

May 29-31—Psalms 29 to 34 (two 
each night). 











‘ 
RURAL CHURCH HELPS 


January-June programs (all 6) 15 cents 
June program 5 cents 
How to Finance the Town and 

Country Church 5 cents 


An Order for Dedication of the 
| Seed, the Soil, and the Sowers 5 cents 


| (In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents each) 
Send all orders to Service Editor, The 


Progressive Farmer, at nearest office— 
| Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham, Dallas. 











month brings the writer a $3 prize, the next 


Now my pasture will hardly support’ my | 
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Sold and Serviced 
by Willard Dealers 
Everywhere iS 











"SARRETY- £6 kts 
BATTERIES 





—for Tanks - Combat Cars + Jeeps - Walkie-Talkies 
* Ships + for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


... the power to carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. + CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - DALLAS - TORONTO 


Awarded Cleveland Plant, 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 

















@ Pre-war records of operating costs, care- 
fully kept by owners of large fleets of commer- 
cial vehicles, showed that when high quality 
lubricants were used regularly, repair costs 
went way down. Skimping on lubrication costs 
tripled repair costs, as the charts below show: 








For example, when lubricating 
costs averaged 6.5% of operat- 
ing costs, repair costs were 9.7% 
(Fleet A). When lubrication 
, costs were cut down to .9%, the 
“ repair costs jumped to 29.4% of 
operating costs (Fleet B). 





LUBRICATION REPAIR LUBRICATION REPAIR 
cost cost COsT COST 


‘= J 


—_ — 
FLEET A FLEET B 











PROOF THAT GOOD OILS ARE TRUE ECONOMY 
The above records were for motor vehicles oper- 
ating on smooth roads, indicating that repair 
costs for tractors using low-priced lubricants 
would be much higher. For tractors operate 80% 
of the time at full throttle, on uneven ground 
and in temperatures ranging from blistering 
heat to extreme cold, giving lubricants much 

greater punishment. 


This information should be interest- 
ing to farmers and ranchers—for 39 
Agricultural Engineers of the lead- 
ing Agricultural states, estimate that 
only one farmer in three uses the right lubri- 
cant at the recommended frequencies. In other 
words, two out of every three farmers are not 
adequately protecting their investment in 
machinery, are experiencing higher repair 
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costs, unnecessary hold-ups, wasting labor, 
fuel, time and money. ° 

These are the reasons why farmers find it 
profitable to change to Insulated Havoline 
Motor Oil and Marfak Lubricant. Havoline 
Oil is 100% distilled, free of carbon-forming 
impurities. It will stand up at the highest oper- 
ating temperatures, and flow freely when the 
engine is cold. These are qualities you don’t 
get in low-priced motor oils. 


Marfak Lubricant sticks to the 
bearing surfaces, will not jar out, 
wash off, run out or cake up. These 
are advantages you don’t find in or- 
dinary low-priced lubricants. 

Get in touch with your Texaco Man today 
and eliminate the gamble not only in lubri- 
cants but in fuels as well. Texaco Products 
will keep your machinery running right, save 
you time, labor and repair expense. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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WHEN YOU POUR INSULATED HAVOLINE MOTOR 
Ol, its clear amber color tells you here 
is a good clean oil. It is 100% distilled— 
free of carbon-forming impurities. That 
means a cleaner engine — more power 
and pull, 





Mower Troubles That Waste Fuel 


And What To Do About Them 


Fifteen Agricultural Engineers employed in 
New York State to help farmers repair and 
adjust their machinery found that a hard- 
pulling (and therefore, fuel wasting) mower 
was the most common mowing trouble. 

Why & mower pulls hard and what to do 
about it is explained by Professor B. A. Jen- 
nings, of the New York College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University: 


Causes 


Incorrect Register 
of Knives ..... 


Incorrect Cutter 
Bar tee 2.2 


Worn Wear Plates 
Dull Ledger Plates 
Poorly Aligned 
Guards...... ° 
Sprung Knife Bar. 
Knife Clips 
Binding ...+.+.+ 


Dull Knives ..... 


Poor Lubrication.. 


What To Do 
Adjust the length of the brace 
bar and the drag bar. 
Adjust the cutter bar lead for 
3/16 inch per‘ foot of bar. 
Replace when a ridge is worn 
in the plates. 
Replace with new plates when 
worn smooth, 
Bend guards until all of the 
ledger plates are even. 
Straighten the knife bar in a 
vice or on an anvil. 
Bend the clips up until 1/32 of 
an inch clearance is obtained. 
Resharpen to the correct bevel 
and angle. 
Lubricate pitman every hour, 
other parts several times daily. 
Use a good “tacky” lubricant. 


NOTE: It is not the poliey of Professor B. A. Jen- 


nings or the State Co 


ege of Agriculture to recom- 


mend any specific product and nothing in this article 
should be so construed. 



















WHEN YOU FILL YOUR GREASE GUN with 
Marfak, you know that here is a lubri- 
cant that will stick to the bearings. The 
difficulty you, have wiping Marfak off 
the end of the grease gun proves that. 


and famous guest stars. See your newspaper for.time and station. 


Don't miss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE on Sunday nights with JAMES MELTON 
rf: 


TERACO PROC 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texace Products alse distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Lituited, Montreal, Canada 









trouble and money. 





WHEN YOUR TEXACO MAN drives 
in, you can forget about 
lubrication troubles and 
doubts about fuel. He has 
the right fuel for your trac- 
tor, truck and car and the 
lubricants that will save you 
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Learning better news writing is fun for 
these Louisiana 4-H’ ers and their leader. 


G Roups of boys and girls down in 
Ole Louisiana have recently learn- 
ed how to write news items more in- 
terestingly at several “news clinics” 
led by extension editors. They discuss 
editorial terms and learn about the 
different parts of a good news article. 
They practice writing news as they 
study—learn by doing. “After one day 
at the clinics they greatly improve 
their news reports,” says L. S. U. Ex- 
tension Editor Marjorie B. Arbour. 

Young reporters of 4-H club activi- 
ties, Future Farmer chapter or other 
group or individual activities may 
learn to write interesting reports by 
studying, practicing good methods. 
Why not start a news clinic or study 
group in your club or chapter? You 
may be able to get one of your state 
agricultural editors or a local news re- 
porter to start you off. Some county 
agents and vocational teachers are 
pretty good at writing farm news but 
many would like to join with you in 
improving their style. During several 
state F.F.A. conventions news writing 
was studied. 

Do you know the “six questions” to 
be answered in a complete news arti- 
cle? These and many other valuable 
helps are contained in a new Young 
Southerners leaflet on “Suggestions 
for Writing Farm News and Selecting 
Photos.” Send 3 cents for postage to 
Young Southerners, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala., for copy. 


Our Promising Artists 
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Tus month we received sO many 

fine drawings that it has been hard 
to pick the prize winner. Finally, we 
decided on Mary Jane Skaggs, age 11, 
Dade County, Ga., because her sketch 
herewith is a farm scene and shows 
fine action movement and originality 

Richly deserved “Honorable Men. 
tion,” however, goes to the following 
additional contestants: 

Allen Gregory, Heth; Ark.; Ray Meadows, 
Mendenhall, Miss.; Teresia Bagguley, Water Val 
ley, Miss.; Lula B. Cook, Colt, Ark.; Chris 
tine Covington, Goodman, Miss.; Oscar B. 
Wilson, Jr., Newellton, La.; Marston L. Hayes, 
Jefferson; Tex.; Wilma Gill, Orange, Va.; J 
W. Cameron, Jr., Cameron, N. C.; Bert Barns, 
Clarendon, Tex.; Edith Woolfolk, Senatobia 
Miss.; Bobby Lee Weaver, Rocky Mt., N. C. 

Some of drawings sent were in color 
and we cannot reproduce colored 
drawings. Some were dimly outlined 
in pencil and these do not reproduce 
well. Much of this work shows good 
talent and we desire to encourage you 
to keep working, studying, and prac 
ticing art to develop your fine gift. 

To help improve your drawings we 
offer the following three suggestions: 

1. Pick a subject or scene related to farm 
or home life and work (See page 33) 
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Let’s Plan a Useful 


and Enjoyable Summer 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


CHOOL closing for farm boys and 

girls of course does not mean idle- 
ness—as it does for so many city chil- 
dren who often become bored with va- 
cation “nothing to do.” 


You will have much farm 
and home work to do be- 
tween now and Septem- 
ber. For till victory 
comes we must work harder than ever 
before. This is a year of shortages— 
labor, equipment, fuel, even food, 
clothing, and possibly feed. But our 
fighting brothers, cousins and kinsfolk 
are not complaining about much more 
serious shortages—no beds, no home 
comforts, sometimes shortages of food 
or ammunition. Till victory comes they 
will fight on, and we must work on. 


Work for 
Victory 


But along with useful. 


work in summer on the 
farm there’s also time 
for much enjoyable 
play—and here’s hoping you will plan 
for both. The great English statesman, 
Sir Edward Grey, not only planned his 
work well but said something like this: 


Planned 
Recreation 


Always I try to plan well ahead of time some 
little trip or bit of recreation that 1 should 
enjoy—and then whenever a leisure day finally 
comes, I'm all ready to take full advantage of 
it. | enjoy the anticipation and the realization 
Always, too, I try to have on hand waiting for 
me the next book | should enjoy reading, so 
when leisure comes | am ready to enjoy it also. 


No doubt many of us would be hap- 
pier if we planned our work, our rec- 
reation, and our reading as carefully 
as Sir Edward did. 


If you are one of 
those who would 
like to go to col- 
lege but are fi- 
nancially unable to do so, note es 
pecially Sir Edward’s plan and re. 
member that you can make your 
self. an educated ‘person by care 
fully planned reading. “The true uni- 
versity of these days,” said old Thomas 
Carlyle, “is a collection of books.” Lin 


Education 
Through Reading 


coln educated himself by reading; you 
can, too. Ask your parents, your 
teacher, and ether educated people to 
recommend good books for you. Or 
write The Progressive Farmer....And 
do I hear anybody say, “I have one 
school subject I’m going to have trou- 
ble with when school starts?” If so, 
then here’s hoping you will put some 
extra study on that subject right away. 


Six other thoughts on 
Work, Play, useful work and en- 
and Hobbies joyable play this sum- 
mer are these: 

1. If you either have a 4-H or F.F.A. project 
or if you are not in 4-H or F.F.A: but doing 
farm work anyhow, it ought to be both enjoy- 
able and useful to read and learn everything you 
can about the plants, animals. and soils you 
have to deal with. 

2. To keep beautifying and improving home 
grounds will be both enjoyable and useful. The 
prize letters on page 32 will give you new 
ideas not only about improving your own 
home grounds but school or church grounds 
as well. 

3. Fishing, swimming, camping, ball 
games, picnics, parties, and other clean, whole- 
some recreation will not only be enjoyable but 
will make vour regular work easier. 

4. Others of you who enjoy music and other 
hobbies will find summer opportunities for their 
enjoyment. 

5. If you do not expect to stay on the farm 
yut plan to enter some other occupation, you will 
likely need to prepare yourself with great dili- 
gence and cannot start too soon on needed 
study and preparation. 

6. Finally, you cannot expect to be happy this 

summer unless you interest yourself in the hap- 
piness of other people. 
The Progressive Farmer 
would like you young people 
to help one another in all 
these efforts by exchanging 
ideas and plans. Hence we now offer 
$25 in prizes for the best letters sent 
us by May 15 on “Some Useful or En- 
joyable Things I Did Last Summer or 
Plan This Summer”—$5 for the best 
letter, $2 each for the five next best, 
and $1 each for all others printed. Now 
let’s hear from you. Your friend, 


Linas © 


Prize 
Letters 


Observe Rural Life Sunday 


**PP URAL Life Sunday” this year 
comes on May 6. It is a day on 
which all farm boys and girls should 
attend church, and if possible arrange 
and conduct a special program. This 
is a fine time for rural young people’s 
groups to lead in special services. 


For several years 4-H clubs have ob- 
served ‘4-H Sunday in Church” on Ru- 
ral Life Sunday. The photo herewith 
for example, shows the Flat Rock, S. 
C., 4-H Club leading in special church 
services at the local church on Rural 
Life Sunday last year. Club members 
and leaders opened the services, sang 
songs, read Scripture, led prayer; gave 
club creed, “Country Girl’s Creed,” 
“Country Boy’s Creed,” pledge to the 
U. S. flag, and 4-H pledges. .They em- 
phasized the spiritual significance of 
observing Rural Life Sunday and the 
spiritual development of club mem- 
bers as symbolized by the Heart “H.” 


Why not other groups observe Rural 


- 
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Life Sunday with special services? Fu- 
ture Farmers, Future Homemakers, 
Boy Scouts, and 4-H clubs everywhere 
may gain immeasurably by taking 
part in a special church program. We 
offer the following suggestions for ar- 
ranging such a program at your com- 
munity church: 


1. Young people’s group leader see church 
leader and go over plans,for the day. 

2. Encourage all members of group to attend 
as a group, preferably wearing group emblem 
or ugiform. 

3. Boys and girls decorate the church with 
plants and flowers and clean up grounds if 
necessary. 

4. Minister may adapt part of his sermon to 
plan. 

5. Group leader to talk briefly on character- 
building phases of group programs as in stress- 
ing the Heart “H” in the 4-H club group. 

Working by this plan has brought 
fine results in many rural communi- 
ties and you may do likewise. 


Curious Figures 


HERE is one of greatest of mathe- 

matical curiosities known. Curi- 
ously, too, it was not discovered by 
our early mathematicians of centuries 
ago, but by a college student, about 
fifty years ago. Note the position of 
the digits in the problem. 


0 times 9 plus 1 equals 1 
” ” ” 


9 2 11 
12 Pe oe ee 111 
123 ee ae ee 1111 
1234 ties ae aes 11111 
12345 ee > ie 111111 
123456 pS ae 1111111 
1234567 see Make evs 11111111 
2. >  p* 111111111 


12345678 i 


Whet Your Farm Wit 


1. Did Irish potatoes originate in Ireland? 2. 
Did Indian corn come from India? 3. What 
vegetables belong to the same plant family as 
the potato? 4. Will squash and pumpkin cross? 
5. Should sweet corn seed be saved from your 
garden? (See answers on page 33.) 


$6,000 for Gardeners 


QOUTHERN vegetable growers, ages 

12 to 21, are invited to compete for 
$6,000 in prizes in the 1945 production- 
marketing contest of the National Jun- 
ior Vegetable Growers Association. 
The awards include a $500 national 
championship scholarship, 4 regional 
awards of $200 each, sectional scholar- 
ships of $100 and War Bond awards. 
Write for entry blanks to Prof. Grant 
B. Snyder, 103 French Hall, Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst, Mass. Mr. 
L. R. Harrill, N. C. State College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., is contest chairman in 
Southern States. 





HINTS ON ENTERTAINING 


“HE most enjoyable parties, picnics, and other 


entertainments don’t “just happen.” They 
are carefully planned. With the good ideas and 
suggestions in our Community Handbook you 


can plan better. Send 25 cents for one copy 
or $2 for 10, postpaid, to The Progressive 
Farmer at office nearest you—Dallas, Birming- 
ham. Memphis, or Raleigh. 





LET’S BUILD A BOAT 





SCHOOL days will soon be over and you will 

have more time to spend outdoors swimming, 
fishing, and roaming through the woods. Ona 
lazy afternoon did you ever sit on the bank of 
the creek and wish you had a boat? If you 
have, it needn’t be just a boy’s dream—you can 
build a boat of your own from the directions 
and drawings in your leaflet, “Let’s Build a 
Boat.” It’s 5 cents; order from Young South- 
erners Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Greatest Advance 
in Haying — 






%& MORE LEAVES 


Hay is hardly disturbed as the pick-up 
lifts it gently to low, leaf-tight side- 
feeder. No feeder-head to thresh off 
leaves. Case Sliced-Hay pick-up baler 
works best with hay side-raked and 
cured in windrows to protect leaves. 


, Since the Side Rake 


SLICED 























ye MORE PROTEINS 


Alfalfa has three-fourths of its protein 
in the leaves; other legumes similar 
amounts. Saving more leaves gains 
more protein. Swift curing and baling 
also avoid loss of protein by pro- 
longed exposure to weather. 





tk MORE VITAMINS 


Bleaching destroys carotene, source 
of vitamin A. Air-cured hay made by 
Case System and baled immediately 
retains more rich green color, hence 
more carotene. Field-cured hay also 
contains the bone-building vitamin D. 


yk MORE MINERALS 


Saving more leaves saves more of the 


precious minerals, too. Less exposure 


to dew and rain means less loss by 
leaching. Case Sliced-Hay bales pre- 
serve more of all nutrients, all the 
way to the feed-rack. 


No other advance in all the history of hay-making ever was 
accepted so quickly as the Case Sliced-Hay pick-up baler. 
More of these machines are being built just as fast as limita- 
tions will allow, but nowhere near enough for the tremendous 
demand for them by farmers who want richer, more tempt- 
- ing hay with less risk and less work. See your Case dealer 


for full information on this baler, and the 
possibility of supplying you. Ask him about 
the new Case trailer-mower; also the 4-bar 


side-rake. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


GET THIS NEW BULLETIN 


























Hlow We Improved Our Home Ground 


@ We applauded Mary Jo Morgan’s “outdoor living room,” lawn 


chairs, 258 shrubs and abundant flowers . . . and now let’s listen to 


what other beauty-loving and energetic Young Southerners are doing 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS—($5 Prize) 
I have 1,001 shrubs, evergreens, roses, and 
different flowers—100 roses, 75 cypress, 101 
evergreens and euonymus shrubs, etc, I 
have started a modern home ground and out- 
door living room. Front yard is an open lawn 
with shrubs, and plants on boundary lines, at 
the entrance and around the foundation of rhe 
house with shade trees framing and protecting 
the house. This is the modern way of plant- 
ing—open lawn directly in front of house 
bordered by trees on the sides. 


I have fruit trees planted in the walls and 
corners of outdoor living room and with their 
lovely blossoms in spring, shade in the sum- 
mer, fruit in the fall they give a threefold 
service. Spirea Van Houttei were planted in 
front of apple, fig, peach, cherry, pear, plum 
trees.—Frances Raines, Union County, Miss. 


ENJOYS LAWN PARTIES—( $3 Prize) 
—First we moved our garden fence back from 
house to make our yard larger, then planted a 
hedge along the fence with native shrubs and 
oleander cuttings, spaded up our lawn, planted 
carreterass; gathered native wild shrubs and 
planted them next to the house. 


We gathered native rack, built a barbecue 
pit and walks; built a table and lawn chairs 
with scrap lumber. 1 painted the lawn furni- 
ture and garden gates white with 75 cents 
worth of paint. It cost us 75 cents for the mix- 
ture we used to build our barbecue pit. Moth- 
er lets me have parties in our “outdoor living 
room,” as we call it and picnics in our yard, 
and I have my boy friends over——J]ohnnie 
Meiss, Jim Wells County, Tex. 


ENJOYS THE WORK ($2 Prize) —We 
first cleaned off and leveled up the yard, got 
it ready for grass, made graveled walk from 
the highway to our front door. Each year I 
set out shrubbery and flowers from the woods. 
I set out dogwood, redbud, wild scuppernong 
vines, spice bushes, blood-root, violets; spring 
beauties, and a lot of other things from the 
woods. I like taking an ugly piece of ground 
and improving it, making it flourish and 
bloom into something beautiful. Last spring 
I] put up four birdhouses and the birds soon 
came and built in them. Now all the im- 
provements have not cost us anything except 
work—and I enjoyed doing that.—Joe Alfred 
Bain, De Kalb County, Tenn. 


UGLY PLACE MADE PRETTY— 
($1 Prize)—When we moved to our present 
home ! didn’t think tha 1 woula like to live 
here at all, but soon decided something could 
be done to improve it. An old ditch which 
had washed out a large space in the front 
yard, we filled up and planted grass on, also 
set out running roses at each house corner to 
climb the banisters. We laid off a driveway 
and planted jonquils along the border; bought 
some evergreens and used some wild shrubs 
for foundation planting; made a flower gar- 
den, brought flowers from nearby woods and 
planted flower seed, bulbs, roses, and shrubs 
in it. We screened our front porch, built a 
swing, porch chairs to match, painted them; 
latticed our pump shed and planted wild wis- 
taria around it.—Ruby Crawford, Cross 
County, Ark. 


FOR BEAUTY AND PLEASURE 
($1 Piize)—Our yard was washed away down 
to the red clay. Daddy hauled Bermuda sod 
from the fields and covered the yard. We 
got barberry from a swamp, planted hedges, 
put out dogwood, water oak, thorn, cedar, 
and cherry trees; planted shrubbery around 
the base of the house—althea, January jessa- 
mine, spirea, evergreen, and yellow bell. 


We made a lawn table from an old round 
discarded gas sign and scrap iron posts, and 


as reported in their inspiring prize letters herewith. 








painted it green. We have a large oak tree 
with a chain and rope swing, a porch swing 
fixed up to rest in near the kitchen. The ex- 
pense was very little, the pleasure more than 
pays for all the work.—Betty Ethyl McGuire, 
Carroll County, Ga., 


SOME GOOD RULES ($1 Prize)—Ow 
biology class selected some wild shrubbery to 
set out around the school building. The boys 
dug the holes and set out the shrubbery. In 
improving our home grounds we must first 
prepare our ground and select the right kinds 
to set out. If you are not able to buy shrubs, 
you may get wild ones and set them out. In 
setting shrubbery, put the tallest ones back 
of the low ones so they will look pretty in the 
background.—Ethel Lee Jones, Jasper Coun- 
ty, Miss. 


A NICE PROGRAM ($1 Prize)—We 
put bricks along the walk, planted a big 
flower yard with all kinds of flowers in it, put 
yard chairs out under the tree and fixed a 
secsaw. We put chairs, gliders, and swings 
on the porch, pot flowers on the steps. Ferns 
were hung on the porch, shrubs and flowers 
planted in the yard.—Barbara Jean Schump- 
ert, 11 years, Barnwell County, S. C. 


STONE WALKS AND IRIS ($1 Prize} 
—We brought smooth flat rocks from the 
pasture, put them side by side and made an 
attractive flagstone walk, then put out lovely 
colored iris beside the walks—golden yellow 
and deep purple being most beautiful. We 
put out stately pear trees, cherry red plums, 
and other fruit-bearing trees that are beauti- 
ful to look at and yet give us grand tasting 
fruit.—Betty Jo Vaughan, Somervell Count 
Tex. 


OUTDOOR OVEN ($1 Prize)—W:« 
built a picket fence and painted it white 
to separate the yard from the garden. We 
made lawn chairs and swings. But what we 
enjoy most is our outdoor oven whiclvis used 
so much on cool nights.—Jesse Waldon Over- 
street, Boyle County, Ky. 


HOME EC PROJECT ($1 Prize)— 
Home beautification is my home ec project 
Last year my family and I gathered up 
some small rocks, made two rows of them 
on each side of the walks. In these rows 
we planted jonquils and narcissus bulbs 
and later poppies, touch-me-nots, and 
asters to follow jonquils and narcissus; also 
transplanted verbena and chrysanthemums. 
We got hedge cuttings and made a row 
on each side of the yard by the fence. We 
also have roses, hollyhocks, a bed of wild 
primroses, two-gardenia bushes and a blaom- 
ing pear in the corner of the yard.—Ruey 
Stevenson, Natchitoches Parish, La. 


WALKS AND FLOWERS ($1 Prize) 
—We made a frame for a walk, filled it with 
sand. Then on each side of the walk across 
the front of the yard we dug a trench, which 


we filled with manure. After mixing earth’ 


with the manure we set a row of shrubbery 
in each trench. We dug up and fertilized 
ground on each side of walk, set jonquils and 
other flower bulbs which we bought. Each 
spring we plant all kinds of flower seed in 
beds, and when large enough to transplant, 
set them where we want them.—Ouida 
Walters, Scott County, Miss. 


FLOWERS FOR DAD ($1 Prize)— 
—Last summer I planted gladioli bulbs, 


jonquil bulbs, put out dogwood, redbud, and . 


other different kinds of shrubs. 1 have two 
lilacs in the front yard and one wild honey- 
suckle. My daddy is in the Navy, and he 
sends money to me to buy flowering shrubs. 
He looks to me to have the yard looking nice. 
—Oliver Chipley, Leake County, Miss. 
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These two pigs are the same age, 
but the little one has worms. 


Phenothiazine 
makes the 
difference 


Worms steal the nourishment that 
should go on a pig’s ribs. Worms 
pull down his strength and make 
him easy prey for other diseases. 
That’s why worm control has al- 
ways been so important with hogs 
... that’s also why Phenothiazine 
is so valuable. 

Phenothiazine—the ‘‘nearest 
ideal’? worm remedy ever found— 
kills more worms, and it’s easy to 
use. You can mix the powder in dry 
feed or in slop, or use it in the form 
of boluses, pellets or capsules, 


Du Pont 
makes the 
Phenothiazine 


More and more farmers are using 
Phenothiazine because it is remark- 
ably effective with many kinds of 
livestock. Du Pont, pioneer manu- 
facturer of the drug, works in close 
cooperation with scientists and sup- 
plers of livestock remedies to pro- 
vide you with Phenothiazine, in its 
most economical and effective forms. 
Ask your regular dealer for worm 
remedies that contain Du Pont 
Phenothiazine. 

Write for free copies of ‘“The Story 
of Phenothiazine.”’ E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 
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Kills more kinds of worms in more kinds 
of cnimals than any other known Rei: 
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4 _ BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 




















MOVIES 


to See 


A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn—a ten- 
der, moving story of a 
"year in the life of the 
Noland family. Peggy 
Ann ‘Garner, Dorothy 
McGuire, James Dunn. 
(Over 16.) 

Bring on the Girls 
—A rich young man 
afraid of being married for his money, a body- 
guard, two girls. Eddie Bracken, Sonny 
Tufts, Veronica Lake. (Over 16.) 

Keep Your Powder Dry—Lana Tur- 
ner, Laraine Day, and Susan Peters join the 
WAC. (Family.) 

Murder, My Sweet—Adventures of a 
private detective. Dick Powell, Claire Trevor. 

Roughly Speaking—FEntertaining do- 
ings of an unusual family. Rosalind Russell, 
Jack Carson. ( Family.) 

Picture of Dorian Gray—A _ man’s 
face remains youthful while his portrait ages. 
George Sanders, Hurd Hatfield, Donna Reed. 
(Over 16.) 

God Is My Co-Pilot—Real adventures 
of a Georgia pilot with the Flying Tigers. 
Dennis Morgan, Raymond Massey. ( Family.) 

The Enchanted Cottage—Disabled 
veteran, girl, blind man. Dorothy McGuire, 
Robert Young, Herbert Marshall. (Over 16.) 


Tonight and Every Night—Backstage 
love in bombed London. Rita Hayworth, Lee 
Bowman, Janet Blair. ( Family.) 

Having Wonderful Crime—4Mistakes 
of some amateur detectives. George Murphy, 
Carole Landis, Pat O’Brien. ( Family.) 

Also Recommended: Family: Between 
Two Women, Can’t Help Singing, Going My 
Way, Hollywood Canteen, Meet Me in St. 
Louis, Music for Millions, National Velvet, 
Princess and the Pirate, Sunday Dinner for 
a Soldier, Tall in the Saddle, Thunderhead, 
Son of Flicka, Winged Victory: Over 16: 
And Now Tomorrow, Dark Waters, Experi- 
ment Perilous, Hangover Square, I’ll Be Seeing 
You, Keys of the Kingdom, Ministry of Fear, 
Mr. Emmanuel, Practically Yours, Song to Re- 
member, Suspect, Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, 
Tomorrow the World. Adult: To Have and 
Have Not, Marriage Is a Private Affair. 





Me 
Dorothy McGuire 





Our Promising Artists 


(Fronr page 31) or play, wildlife and nature, 
or young people’s activities. 

2. Use pen and ink preferably, or else use 
a soft black pencil to make your drawings 
stand out clearly in black and white. 

3. Apply your artistic ability and knowl- 
edge of drawing patiently—practicing until 
your work is as perfect as you can possibly 
make it before sending it to us. 

We give a $5 cash prize each month 
for the best original drawing we have 
received from a Southern boy or girl, 
ages 10 to 19, inclusive. Be sure to 
give your age, address, and county 
each time. 


Answers to Farm Wit 


1. No, probably South America. 2. No, 
probably Mexico. 3. Tomatoes, peppers, 
groundcherries, and eggplants. 4. No. 5. 


No, recommended varieties are hybrids and 
don’t reproduce. 





ae? nm You will enjoy 

the games, 
en tion jokes, and time- 
ly tips for pleasure and profit con- 
tained in the eight leaflets wa have 
selected for you this month. 


Leaflets 


Answering the Ads Party 

Flower Wedding 

Games for All Occasions 

June Garden Party 

Learning to Swim and Dive 
Making Bows and Arrows 

An Open Road Party 

What Your Club Can Do Toward 
Victory 


Plays 


0 Sam Goes Modern 
0 Professor Nutt’s Family 


Check those wanted. Leaflets, 3 cents each; 
plays, 10 cents each. Address Young South- 
erners, The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 


O0000000 
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Cattle Kin 





trom Cotton Coun 


This is 16-year-old William 
Morgan, Jr., and his Hereford 
steer, “Big Boy.” They hail from 
Morgan City, Miss.; and they 
nearly ran away with the honors 
at the Chicago Fat Stock Show. 


Bill and “Big Boy” rode 679 
miles in a truck—a record dis- 
tance—to attend the show. They 
finally got the red ribbon instead 
of the blue one, second prize in- 
stead of first. But they made the 
Iowa winner step plenty to stay 
at the head of the judging line! 


Remember that “Big Boy’’ 
didn’t come from the cattle coun- 
try at all. He came from the heart 
of the cotton belt. But he is typi- 
cal of the new day in the Old 
South. He is proof that Dixie, 
having drowned out the Texas 
fever tick in the dipping vat, can 
now produce feeder calves to 
match any state in the meat belt. 


Electricity has had a lot to do 
with that—electricity supplied by 
enterprising, business-managed 
electric companies. The 2700-acre 
Old Dominion Plantation, where 
both Bill Jr. and “Big Boy” were 
raised, is electrified throughout. 
The feed for 150 head of cattle is 
ground with electricity. Two elec- 
tric pumps carry water to them. 


And, of course, “Big Boy” was 
sleeked up for the show with elec- 
tric clippers. 


Not only in the South, but 
everywhere throughout the coun- 
try, farmers are relying more and 
more on electricity to help save 
time, money and labor. Water sys- 
tems, freezer cabinets, brooders, 
water heaters, feed grinders, milk- 
ing machines are at the top of the 
long list of electrical equipment 
that will make post-war farming 
easier and more profitable. 


It will take a lot of electric 
power to serve tomorrow’s farms. 
And the business-managed elec- 
tric companies—well aware of 
their opportunity and obligation 
—will make sure that this power 
is available. ‘a 


Right now, these same busi- 
ness-managed companies are 
stepping up the farm electrifica- 
tion program which they pioneered 
years ago— extending reliable, low- 
priced electric service to unserved 
farms as fast as materials and 
manpower permit—working with 
farm groups and manufacturers 
so that the farmer can profit by 
all the efficiencies of electric oper- 
ation, and his family enjoy all the 
comforts of electric living. 

Hear NELSON EDDY in “*THE ELECTRIC 


HOUR" with Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. 
Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EWT, CBS. 
ee 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
* Names on request from this magazine 


IT'S CHEAP! 
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with a JOHN DEERE 
STRAIGHT-THROUGH COMBIN 


Savings in grain and harvest costs add up in a hurry when you 
harvest with a John Deere No. 12-A Straight-Through Combine. 
Cutting a six-foot swath the No. 12-A perfectly fits the acreage and 
pocketbook of the farmer with a small or medium-sized farm. 

The extra capacity of the cutting, elevating, threshing, separat- 
ing, and cleaning units assure outstanding grain-saving performance. 
Crops are handled in a straight line from the cutter bar on through 
the machine—no turns or corners to cause piling or clogging. 
Big capacity, full-width rasp-bar cylinder—extra-large cleaning 
units—plus the dependability of quality workmanship throughout 
give owners shorter and lower-cost harvests. 


iT 


® For the larger farms 
or custom operators, 
the John Deere No. 9 
Combine is the ideal 
machine. Full 12-foot 
cut—steel auger con- 
veyor—big-capacity 
rasp-bar cylinder — 
powerful, heavy-duty 
motor—safety slip 
clutches —adjust- 
ments that are quickly 
and easily made— 
these are just a few of 
its many valuable fea- 
tures. 
























OD AGENTS “72 


EXCELLENT PKOFITS selling Flavorings, 
Dessert Powders, household, drug and toilet 
articles now io tremendous demand. Business 
Getting Bargain sad Combination Deals. BIG 
Sample Outfit Offer. RUSH name quick. 

HO-RO-CO, 2724 Dodier, St. Louls 7, Me. 











Country Voices 


(From page 9) associated so long 
with farming interests, hammered so 
hard at urban indifference that we feel, 
we confess, at times like a male Mary 
Lease, the Kansas !ady of Populist 
days who bade farmers raise less corn 
and more hell. This was tried, not 
ineffectively, in the New Deal days. 
We are still agrarian enough to believe 
and say that the “Cotton Plowup” of 
1933 was a grand thing. It rubbed the 
noses of an indifferent public in the 
horrid consequences of a planned pro- 
gram of scarcity— industrial scarcity 
—which did not cut the farmers in. 


We ought to recognize, however, 
that to match planned scarcity in in- 
dustry with planned scarcity afield can 
never make our country and people 
richer or happier for the long pull. 
There must be further New Deals, of 
longer vision. The agrarianism we 
need to champion now should be one 
of full farm production matching full 
industrial production, with a fairer 
trading ratio between farm and town. 
That is the kind of business equality 
we ought to fight for. 


But there is another kind of in- 
equality to be explored and corrected 
by farming people, and that is the de- 
gree of inequality they impose upon 
themse]ves by fixed and outmoded tra- 
ditions, in the field of personal rela- 
tionships in particular. An undue 
Puritanism, shutting farming people 
off from amusements and diversions 
which today are generally accepted as 
harmless and even beneficial: that is 
one aspect, Some other time for that. 
A socially apologetic attitude: “Just 
a dirt farmer,” (which really means 
dirty farmer) is another. Our read- 
ers can, and we hope will, suggest oth- 
er inherited mental attitudes by which 
farming people handicap themselves 
unnecessarily and make themselves 
unnecessarily miserable in the gen- 
eral march toward personal freedom 
and happiness by modern standards, 
-. + This is a long speech, but it has 
been accumulating within us ever since 
we started running this department 
and pondering over the mail. The an- 
nounced initial discussion along this 
line has to do with the ageless farm 
tradition that “Papa knows best and 
carries the purse.” In modern terms, 
now that there is some money flowing 
to farmers in general— 


Should Farm Wives Be Made Partners, 
With a Joint Checking Account? 


Mabel Morris, Hamilton County, Tenn.— 
Yes! Give that whiney third-rate farmwife 
a share in the income and see how fast she 
will improve. Housework can be dreary when 
there is nothing in it except what you eat 
and wear. 


Mrs. N. B. K., Fannin County, Tex.— 
Right! Here we are, holding up our end, 
scrimping, pinching, getting older and uglier, 
and not a thing, really, to call our own. 


Mrs. Ben C. Dickinson, ]r., Walton 

County, Ga.—Personally, I haven’t the 

slightest patience with women or men 
who are always saying, “This is mine. I 
bought it with my money.” The only thing in 
my hoyse I claim as mine is my toothbrush. 
Joint checking accounts.and so on can be dis- 
cussed forever. The main thing is confi- 
dence between the partners. It has worked 
for us for ten years. Without confidence, it 
would only make more trouble. 


Mrs. B. H., Washington County, Ark. 
—Men are all different but husbands 
are all alike. At times they have passing fits 
of generosity, buying foolish and unusual 
things for their wives; but a steady sharing, 
well, hardly ever. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
to go to sleep with the thought that on the 
morrow you can buy that planned little gift 
or extra, without begging? What a dream of 
wealth! Maybe we better spend it before we 
wake up! 


Mrs. K. M. W., Franklin County; Tenn.— 
I truly believe that (See page 66) 
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REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 
54 Worth Street, New York 13,,N. Y. 
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Wateh for the trademark on every article you buy. 
































- SPELLING BEES? 


Seconds ticked away—the eyes of 
the class were upon you as you 
struggled under the tension of a 
contest that was then the most Im- 
portant thing In the world to you. 


SS) TODAY... you can relax In your easy chair 
and enjoy a spelling bee, or 
the more modern version, 
quiz programs. Your Sentinel 
Radio brings you these and 
many other entertainment 
features with vivid realism— 
right in your own home—when 
and as you want them. 

TOMORROW... Sentinel will offer you the 
newestinradio—vastly improved through Sen- 
tinel’s wartime experience—to bring startling 
new clarity and enjoyment of your favorite 
program—with Studio Tone In Your Home. 


entinel 


vality Radio Since 1920 
HEAR John W. Vandercook, noted News Analys' 
Saturday afternoons at 5:30 EWT. Complete N 
network of 142 stations. N 


Minois 


° 
abdio ¢ 
sen tI me a Avenue, Evanston, “cd 
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Carolinas-Virginia 


4-H’ers Step Out! 


@ If anybody doubts that Carolinas-Virginia 4-H’ers are up- 
and-coming, let him read here about the Virginia Sisson 


sisters and their calves . 
and his cow . 


. about Tar Heel P. E. Miller, Jr., 


. - about South Carolina’s Loring Baker... 


and all the others mentioned here. 
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ihe Sisson Sisters and Their Calves 





IRST of all this month The Pro- 

gressive Farmer salutes the Sis- 
son sisters of Montgomery County, 
Va. Mary Elizabeth Sisson, 17, was 
recently awarded a $25 War Bond for 
fine poultry project work and 
Dorothy, 14, a medal as winner of 
the county meat animal contest at 


‘Orth Carolina 


x +. 4 
Vational 


fRoM a frail, weakly Jersey calf 

that nobody wanted to a national 
champion that anybody would be 
proud to own—such is the thrilling 
story of Dream Noble Blanche Ixia 
and her 4-H owner, P. E. Miller, Jr., 
Stanly County, N. C. A¢a calf Dream 
Noble was considered no good—not 
even worth $10 — but P. E. took 
her in, gave her all the love and 
tender care that all four “H’s” in 
club work taught him. ~ 


Dream Noble had high production 
blood back of her, so she was reg- 
istered. As a junior yearling she was 
offered for sale at $35 but no buyers 
were interested. Discouraged but un- 
daunted, P. E. tighiened his belt 
and determined to make a cow out of 
her. He continued to shower his 
affection on her and applied good 
4-H practices. And Dream respond- 
ed in a way never dreamed of. Asa 
two year-old she produced 11,892 
pounds milk, 609 fat. An accident 
injuring her udder threw her off test, 
but she had proved too good to be 
discarded. 


School and other duties demand- 
ing P. E., Jr.’s,time, P. E. Miller, Sr., 
*became interested in this promising 
animal. Dream Noble was again put 
on official test—and at the end of 365 
days had produced 19,129 pounds 


pEreiai Brciin » Uae 


Loring Baker, 17, 
is one of South 
Carolina’s most 
distinguished 4-H 
clubsters. His fine 
achievements in 
health and electri- 
fication and camp 
leadership activi- 
ties are admired by 4-H’ers all over 
the state. 

Loring started with rural electri- 





a meeting of the county 
council. The Sisson sisters 
are now feeding two nice 
baby beeves for the second 
year as the photo shows. 
Last year they were the 
only girls in the county 
with calves in the Salem 
show. Last winter they 
ground all their own feed 
for the animals, since their 
father was away from 
home. Mary Elizabeth re- 
ports a profit of $102.93 
plus a $4 prize. Also she 
won a $25 War Bond in a 
feed contest and second 
prize in the county canning contest. 
A younger sister, Sue, has a garden 
project and even the fourth sister, 
little Josephine, 7, has become fasci- 
nated with Dot’s pig. Mrs. Sisson 
says: “I wish I could get the girls 
back in the house again”—but we be- 
lieve they are doing all right! 


-CO ill ~ 





5.53 per cent milk and 1,059 butter- 
fat at age three years, eight months, 
thereby setting a new state and na. 
tional Jersey record. Dream Noble 
finished in good form weighing 
1,048 pounds at the end compared 
with 987 at beginning. During the 
year she produced milk about equal 
to 19 times her live weight, worth 
$843.43 at current price of 38 cents 
per gallon. 

“I fed her from 12 to 21 pounds 
grain per day,” explained Mr. Miller, 
“and the only feed I bought was beet 
pulp. I started feeding alfalfa in 
October and she immediately jump- 
ed up her output of milk and butter- 
fat, gaining an average of 2/10 
pound butterfat a day. I fed her 
alfalfa for the rest of the test.” 


A 


‘ctrification Project 


fication as a hobby. Now electricity 
is used in 35 different ways on his 
home farm, including dehydrating 
vegetables, warming hotbeds, feed 
grinding, corn shelling, churning, 
and more common uses like modern 
-city homes have. Loring built a lot 
of his own electrical equipment—an 
egg candler, portable chick brooder, 
a water warmer—and invented an 
electrical roach killer which does the 
job in a hurry. 
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"An ounce of prevention - 
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or a ton of junk! - 


SAYS YOUR DOCTOR OF MOTORS 


In your neighborhood, there’s a 
Doctor of Motors who’s an ex- 
perienced mechanic. 


He can keep your car off the 

- junk pile. But he can’t make 

you come to him before it’s too 
late. That’s up to you. 


Better have him check that 
bucking engine, investigate that 
latest knock, or determine the 
cause of that excessive gas 
and oil consumption. Do it 
while your car can still run. 


Sure, your Doctor of Motors is 
busy—but he’s in business to 
keep your car running. And he 
knows his business. 


He installs millions of Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings every year— 
because he knows they increase 
gas mileage, save oil, restore 

», power to cars, trucks, and trac- 
** tors worn by wartime overtime. 


The Perfect Circle Com- 
panies, Hagerstown, Ind., 
and Toronto, Canada. 
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YOUR DOCTOR OF MOTORS SAVES OIL...SAVES GAS 


oo RESTORES POWER WITH 


PERFECT 
CIRCLE 


PISTON 
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T taised her with my 
Secret Weapon” 


**] didn’t know you were an 
inventor, Uncle Dave.’’ 

**] didn’t invent it, Jim. 
But I discovered it, 

almost thirty years ago... 





“It was back in the first World War. There was 
a food shortage then, too, just like now. We 
were all working hard, trying to do something 
about it. Crop prices were sky high and every- 
body had plenty of money to spend. 


tee, 
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fonts 
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“That's my secret weapon—time! I have time to 
put in on some of the stock I raise, and keep on 
trying to improve the strain. Last year my hogs 
took first prize at the fair, and when the time 
came to sell them 1 got top prices for the whole lot. 


“‘My dad was a good farmer, but he overreached 
himself. He bought a lot of land and equipment 
he just didn’t need. Then, when the war was 
over and prices sagged, he hadn’t a cent saved. 
We darned near lost our farm. 


“So if you want to end up on easy street some- 
day, Jim, take a tip from the government and 
put all you can into War Bonds and life in- 
surance and a savings account.’’ 

JIM: ‘‘Makes sense, Uncle Dave! I’Il do it!”’ 




















“That taught me a lessan. I started right then 
and there to lay aside part of every dollar | 
made. I’ve been doing it ever since. Things 
have gone pretty well since then, and I can 
afford to take it a little easier now.’’ 





The financial health of America as a 
whole depends upon the financial 
health of every individual. This, in 
turn, depends largely upon how much 
each of us knows about the part he 
must play in the general economic pic- 
ture, for his own best interests and in 
the best interests of his country. 
Recognizing this, America’s Life 
* Insurance Companies are sponsoring 
this educational program as a public 
service to the 70,000,000 owners of 
life insurance and to every American 
citizen. 
Address inquiries tb: 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








Life Insurance Companies in America 


. 


and their agents 
. « « to cooperate with our government in preserving the financial health of the nation 
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s,AY Day, since 1928, is a time 
proclaimed and set apart by our pres- 
ident as Child Health Day. The theme 
“Be Sure the Birth of 
Your Baby Is Accurately Registered.” 
Focusing attention on the necessity of 
a legal birth record in establishing 
many rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, the Children’s Bureau of the U. 
S. Department of Labor and the state 
and local health authorities are re- 
sponsible for promoting Child Health 
Day activities. 


Something to give us. 

Shocking grown-ups reason to 

ord pause is the report 
from the National 

Safety Council that accidental deaths 
of children (1-14 years) have increased 
17 per cent since the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. So along with child health, let’s 
also think about how many children 
are injured or killed by unnecessary 
accidents in the home. But both Child 
Health Day and Mother’s Day should 
remind us of the need for more rural 





doctors and more rural hos- 
pitals if we are indeed to 
“give farm folks equal rights 
with town- and city-folks in 
the most important battle of 
all —the battle against ever 
menacing Disease and 
Death.” Besides reading what 
Dr. Poe says about this on his 
page this month, won’t you 
reread his March article and ; 
note that our Southern states 

show the largest percentage 

of: (1) mothers dying in 
childbirth, and (2) deaths of 

infants under one year of age. Isn’t 
this situation serious enough to make 
us want to do something? Texas folk 
will no doubt unite in an all-out move- 
ment such as Editor Butler discusses 
in the April Texas edition. 


“I have whipped that 

‘+r for boy a hundred times 

nts but it does no good,” a 
much discouraged 

father said sometime ago in talking to 
ex-Governor Broughton of North Caro- 


THE GRANDCHILD 


By Jessie Brown Thomas 


® Thousands of poems have been written 
about the joys of being a father or a 
mother—but we cannot now recall one 
about the delights of being a grandfather 
or grandmother. We are glad, therefore, to 
offer these unusual verses which will ap- 
peal to thousands of our older readers. 


Our famify tree had shed its blooms, 

And sturdy limbs grew straight and strong, 
Just like a house with many rooms 
Filled with a happy, busy throng. 


But by-and-by the tree grew old, 

Its years of blossoming were past, 
And we, who dwelt beneath its roof, 
Could feel the shadows that it cast. 


Then one proud day in early spring 
The old tree swelled its buds anew, 
The sap ran strong within its limbs 
And second growth came into view. 


Like apple blossoms, pink and white. 
Warmed by sun and kissed by rain, 
A grandchild lay within our arms— 
The family tree had bloomed again! 





lina- about a wayward son. 

“Ever try taking him to a 
baseball or football game?” 
Governor Broughton asked, 
realizing that a little friendly 
companionship between 
father and son often does 
more than whipping in keep- 
ing children straight. But of 
course, the stubborn father 
had never tried that. 

This month of May, devot- 
ed as it is to the well-being of 
children and mothers, strikes 
us as the appropriate time to 
pass along this challenging 
Prayer for Parents,* which I 
heard Mrs. Virginia S. Swain, 
extension specialist in family 
relationships, present as a 
part of her talk at some coun- 
ty meetings in North Caro- 
lina not long ago: 

Dear Father: Help us to un- 


derstand our children, to listen pa- 
tiently to their questions, and to 
answer them kindly. 


@ May 1 brings us Child Health Day, May 6, Rural 
Life Sunday', and May 13, Mother’s Day. It is a 
good time, therefore, to think about child health 
and safety; about the South’s disgracefully high in- 
fant and maternal death rates; and about the duties 
of parents to their children through a,finer under- 
standing and comradeship, 


By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


Keep us from interrupting them, talking 
back to them, and contradicting them. 

Make us as courteous to them as we would 
have them be to us. 


Give us courage to admit. our mistakes 
and to say we are sorry. 


Sustain us when we are out of sorts; help us 
to hold our tongues. 


Blind us to the little mistakes of our chil- 
dren; help us to remember that they are chil- 
dren and incapable of exercising the judg- 
ment and conventions of adults. 

Forbid that we should ever punish for 
our selfish satisfaction, or before the child 
is given a chance to explain. 

Make us fair and just—so consjderate 
and understanding that our children will 
enjoy our companionship. 

Fit us to be loved and imitated by our 
children. 

And with all these gifts, O Great Jehovah, 
vive us calm, and poise, and self-control. 
—Amen. 


The year 1914 
marks the time 
when Miss Anna 
Jarvis of West 
Virginia as a result of her unremit- 
ting zeal induced Congress to set 
aside the second Sunday in May 
as Mother’s Day. We learn, how- 
ever, that in Old England mid-Lent 
Sunday was set aside as a time of 
special devotion to parents and was 
known as Mothering Sunday. If we, 
like Miss Jarvis, resent deeply the 
commercialization of the holiday 
with “brought on” greeting cards 
to take the place of personal let- 
ters and attentions, soaring prices 
on candy, flowers, and other Moth- 


Origin of 
Mother's Day 
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Children at Play, by Eva Luoma—Have you done all you can to guaran- 
tee that our little ones who inherit our good earth shall have a fair share 
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of medical and hospital attention, nine months school, the regular in- 


er’s Day specialties, we can 
still go back to the old church 
holiday, Mothering Sunday. 


“All great 
Behold Thy mothers are 
Mother created by 


their sons 
and daughters’”—such is the 
theme of “Behold Thy Moth- 
er,’ Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam’s moving tribute to 
Motherhood. Appropriate as 
a gift for Mother’s Day, 
Easter, or Christmas, this 
worthy book is illustrated 
with pictures of the Mother 
of Our Lord, of Whistler’s 
Mother, and of Rembrandt’s 
Mother. This book also pro- 
vides a perfect tuck-in for 
the soldier son’s box. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $1.25.) 


Mothers who attend the 
Stillwell Home Demon- 
stration Club in Arkan- 
sas County, Ark., can 
give full attention to the program 
without worrying about their children, 
and with good reason: Two Stillwell 
4-H girls’ clubs conduct a nursery dur- 
ing club meeting. When I visited this 
club not long ago with Mrs. Esther G. 
Kramer, district agent, I learned that 
4-H girls receive help in the care of 
the children as a part of their club 
training. The children’s mothers have 


ral Club 
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made toys for them, and these toys’ 


are kept in one “pack” and reserved 
for nursery use. If the weather per- 
mits, the’ children may play outside 
on a sandpile or engage in games, 
singing, storytelling, or they may even 
take a nap! Children come in for their 
share of refreshments, too—usually 
ice cream, milk, or fruit juice with 
graham crackers. With their children 
so well cared for, it is small wonder 
that this club in 1943 made 105 feath- 
er comforts and filled 22 
feather mattresses; I saw 
some 20 of the 267 feather 
comforts made in 1944. 
Featuring expert needle- 
work, an excellent grade 
of comfort satin (which 
members order coopera- 
tively), and a useful out- 
let for wild duck feathers 
as well as old feather beds 
and pillows, these women 
have achieved something 
worth using and handing 
down with pride. 





Miss Hill 


fluences of church and Sunday school, and a happy, carefree childhood? 


The Office of War 
Price and Ration- 
ing Boards an- 
nounces that not 
more than 20 pounds of canning sugar 
is allowed for each person in 1945. 
Applications should be mailed to your ~ 
local boards, and farm families should 
secure their allotment early to avoid 
the loss of perishable fruit crops. Even 
with less sugar we can still have a rec- 
ord canning year by employing sugar 
alternates such as corn syrup, mo- 
lasses, honey, etc. (Recipes are avail- 
able from our office on request.) 


If your local rationing board does 
not keep regular office hours, or is not 
open at the noon hour, see your county 
board chairman early in the season to 
avoid unnecessary waste of your time 
and gasoline. And contrary to reports 
from some local boards, you don’t 
have to gather your fruit crop before 
you go for your sugar! 


Sugar for 
Home Canning 


Is there anyone who 
does not rejoice to see 
happy, natural, care- 
free, little children at 
play—children such as these in Eva 
Luoma’s photograph this month? Our 
poem for the month, The Grandchild, 
by Jessie Brown Thomas, will, we pre- 
dict, be well received by all grand- 
parents as well as other readers. 

Every 90 seconds a wounded serv- 
iceman is brought home to our shores 
for further treatment in our hospitals; 
your boy may be one of the thousands 
in the waiting pool to come home. 
The Government is calling for women 
between the ages of 20-49 to help in the 
care of these wounded. 

The Women’s Army Corps and the 
Medical Department of the Army have 
set up a plan whereby they fit enlistees 
to be nurses’ assistants in 1442 weeks 
of intensive training. These WAC 
technicians are trained for important 
hospital administration 
and clerical duties and are 
paid the same as soldiers 
of equivalent grades. For 
further information apply 
to your state WAC civilian 
committee. 


Talk of the 


@] Fi co 





*Adapted from “A Prayer for 
Parents” by Gary Myers 


(Modern Parents). 


tFor a very attractive program 
for Rural Life Sunday, send 
a 3-cent stamp to Federal 
Council Churches of Christ, 
oF youre Ave., New York 
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Bradley and Barbara Marshall, of radio’ 
KC Jenbote, discus cakes and Tre Sooke 





Laugh with the gang on the KC radio 
show Saturday mornings—and listen 
to the smart baking tips, too. Hear the 
hilarious KC Jamboree, with Curley 
Bradley, Barbara Marshall, the Prairie 
Ramblers, Yogi Yorgesson, and Elmiry, 
every Saturday on NBC stations— 


9 a.m. Mountain 
8 a.m. Pacific 


11 a.m. Eastern 
10 a.m. Central 


“If your cake falls and - 
i you didnt use KC - fi 
Youre Ok TAG Dont say W8 didnt ar] Hi 


/ 
i] _ 
| ) “¥ 
the only nationally famou tell : 
1e - Elmiry 
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Fresh trout, beloved of countryfolk, comes out in a new guise... 


cooked with mushrooms and served with English peas and cauliflower. 


MEALTIME 


S Southern as the Suwannee Riv- 

er are these recipes—hush pup- 

pies ... “boiled” custard . . straw- 

berry preserves. ... Let them add 
that final touch tc your meals. 


SPRING TROUT, MUSHROOMS 

Just in case your favorite fisher- 
man comes in with a good catch, 
we’re passing along this recipe for 
cooking trout with mushrooms: 


One dozen small trout, | tablespoon 
minced parsley, juice 1 lemon, % cup 
butter, | cup fresh mushrooms peeled 
: and cut, nutmeg, salt, pepper. 


Clean the trout, wash and wipe 
dry. Melt the butter and add it to 
mushrooms, parsley, lemon juice, 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Pour over 
trout and bake at 350-400 degrees F. 
for 15 to 20 minutes. 


‘ OVERNIGHT SALAD 

Louisiana’s “first lady” of the 
state home demonstration clubs, Mrs. 
W. M. Bagwell, offers the recipe for 
her favorite sweet salad: 

Cne box lemon flavored gelatin, | pint 

boiling water, 1 medium can crushed 

pineapple, 4% pound marshmallows, | 
lemon, 1 egg, % cup sugar, % pint 
sweet cream. 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. 
Beat eggs, add sugar, lemon juice, 
and juice from pineapple; cook until 
thick. Cool and add to gelatin. When 
this mixture is slightly thickened, 
add pineapple, marshmallows, and 
whipped cream. 


VEGETABLE SALAD 

For drop-in guests and for her 
family, Mrs. C. D. Soweli, Chester- 
field County, S. C., has worked out 
her own recipe for a vegetable salad: 

Two large carrots, 4 head of crisp cab- 

bage, % cup diced celery, 4% cup diced 

radishes, % cup red pimiento pepper, 

Y% cup green pimiento pepper, 4% cup 

home canned sweet mixed pickle, 1 

teaspoon celery seed, | teaspoon sugar, 
Y% teaspoon black pepper, 2  table- 

spoons mustard dressing. 

Shred cabbage and carrots; chop 
celery, radishes, 2eppers, and pickle. 
Mix well, add seasoning and mustard 
dressing, garnish with deviled eggs. 


Mustard Dressing 


One cup vinegar, 1 cup buttermilk, % 

cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 

tablespoon butter, 2 teaspoons dried mus- 

tard, 1 teaspoon red pepper, 1 teaspoon 

salt, 1 teaspoon celery seed. 

Heat vinegar in top of double boil- 
er Mix sugar, flour, and mustard; 
add buttermilk slowly, beating well. 


= 
By SALLIE HILL 


Add '% cup hot vinegar and mix thor- 
oughly; add gradually to beaten 
eggs, and stir until well mixed. Re. 
heat remaining vinegar to boiling 
point and add to entire mixture, 
beating constantly. Cook until thick; 
remove from hea‘ and add seasoning 
and butter. Beat until smooth. 


THE HUSH PUPPY 

Arkansas’ state home demonstra- 
tion agent, Miss Connie Bonslagel, 
discourses delightfully on old reci- 
pes. This one is considered a “must” 
with fried fish. The story goes that 
these little corn cakes were once 
thrown to the yapping dogs with the 
injunction, “Hush Puppy.” Our 
wonder is that the puppy ever 
“hushed” at all having once tried 
this delectable: 

Sift 3 cups cornmeal. Add 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, 2 teaspoons sugar, dash of pep 
per, 1 large onion finely diced, 1 egg, 
and 2 tablespoons olive oil. Mix with 
enough milk to form a stiff batter. 
Roll it into little cones the Iength 
of the thumb and a little thicker. 
Drop the cones with the fish in deep 
smoking-hot fat. Serve with fish 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 

According to most visitors to the 
farm homemakers market in War- 
ren County, Miss., strawberry pre- 
serves is the most popular product. 


Six cups strawberries, 6 cups sugar, juice 
one lemon. 


Wash, drain, cap the strawberries. 
Pour sugar over them and _ place 
over direct heat. When the mix- 
ture begins to boil, add the lemon 
juice. Cook for 10 minutes. Pour in- 
to a crock and allow to stand until 
cold. Pack into sterile jars and seal. 
Process by placing the jars in cold 
water and bringing the water to 
boil. Remove immediately. 


“BOILED” CUSTARD 
This recipe is a favorite of Mrs. 
Henry Waters, Wilson County, Tenn. 
Of course, the point is that the cus- 
tard is not boiled, but “boiled” is 
the word that has been handed down 
to us—and now for the recipe: 


Fight eggs, 24 cup sugar, % teaspoon 
salt, 6 cups scalded milk, 1 teaspoon 
orange flavoring, 1 cup orange juice. 


Beat eggs, add salt and sugar; add 
milk gradually, stirring all. the while. 
Cook in double boiler slowly, stir- 
ring often, until thick. Add-flavoring 
and orange juice. Serve very cold. 
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Right — MOTHER’S DAY 
special, this crocheted hat, 
bag and belt set that is 
made doubly charming by 
gay ribbon bows. Make a 
set for your mother. 


* 


Left — ROYAL RUSSIAN 
HAT and bag set to cro- 
chet for summer dress- 
ups. Lovely in pastel or 
white. For sheer loveli- 
ness, add a veil to the hat. 
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997—LOG CABIN QUILT, a charming old design to use those long 
narrow pieces in your scrap bag. 714—SUNBONNET GIRLS to ap- 
plique on your tea towels or scarfs. Transfer pattern with directions. 
Four motifs. 591—BUSY KITTY to embroider on your tea towels and 
kitchen curtains. 


fee oe 
SKYROCKET MAT to cro. SUWANNEE SCARF ... Charming as a 
chet. It will make an espe- Souythera belle. You may find the makings 


cially nice gift for your : . 
mother on Mother's Day. of this eyelet scarf in your scrap bag. 














* & * 


ORDER INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS AS FOLLOWS: ee ee a ee ee 


997—Log Cabin Quilt . . ... . . 10 cents will be sent separately. Mail 
714—Sunbonnet Girls Applique . <¢ * ¢ Boe your order to Home De- 
591—Busy- Kitty Embroidery . . . . . 10 cents partment, The Progressive 
Royal Riistian:Set. . . . .. 2. « « « 3 cents Farmer, at office nearest 
Mother’s Day Special. . . ... ~~ 3 cents you — Dallas, Memphis, 
Suwannee’Starf . . . . «we ew ee) 8 Cents Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
mitachet (Mahe i" se @ NOR eee Any one will serve you. 
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Plan to 
MODERNIZE » PERFECTION 








and Enjoy Better Living! 


ROMISE YOURSELF the 
modern comfort and con- 
venience Perfection offers you clear. When you do get it, you'll 
through odorless, instant oil heat be delighted with the modern 
for cooking and heating! design . . . the fast, efficient per- 
formance ... of your Perfection 


Oil Range and Heater. 
PRESENT PERFECTION USERS: 


It’s your patriotic duty to get maxi- 


Perfection your first step toward 
Better Living when the war clouds 


If you have a ration certificate you 
may be able to get a Perfection 
Oil Range or Perfection-made Oil 
Heater now. For although our 
major production effort is still on 
vital war material, we are making 
a limited number for essential 


mum service from your present 
equipment. To do this, use only 
civilian use. genuine Perfection Wicks and 
If your present stove or heater Parts on your Perfection Oil 


can see you through, plan to make Ranges and Heaters. 


Get Modern Warmth for Your Home 
with Perfection-made Oil Heaters 


Perfection-made Heaters bring you cléan, odor- 
less heat without fuss or bother. Be sure your 
Oil Cook Stove and Heater are Perfection made 
—to keep your whole house warm and livable 


in winter and your kitchen modern and efficient. 


we BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEMI 


PERFECTION 


OIL RANGES AND HEATERS 
PERFECTLON STOVE COMPANY 
7769-B Platt Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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A. waik-in cooler such as the above is designed to 
take care of large quantities of farm-raised products. 








This cylinder type, low-temperature 
cabinet has a capacity of 9 cubic feet. 


The Farm Family Looks Ahead 





) HOME FREEZING CABINETS 





By LILLIAN L. 


KELLER 


@ Strawberry shortcake in December, fried chicken in January, and fresh 
asparagus in February sound inviting, and perhaps such tasty, out-of-season 
delicacies will be enjoyed by a larger number of people in 1946-1947, or 
by 1950, with the growing interest and extensive research in home freezing. 


“ARM families especially need facilities for 

4 freezing meat, fruit, and vegetables, so look 

ahead and learn everything possible about the 
future of frozen foods. 


“Are frozen foods satisfactory?” 


Yes. Freezing gives a product that is more like . 


the fresh article than any other method of preserv- 
ing food, but frozen food, to be satisfactory, has to 
be prepared according to definite rules, packaged 
in moisture-vapar-proof containers, and frozen at 
a temperature of zero or below. 


Fruits, vegetables, and meats taste fresh and 
retain their food value and vitamin content when 
properly frozen. Frozen foods can be kept a year 
in a locker plant and those for immediate use may 
be kept in the freezing compartment of a house. 
hold refrigerator for several weeks. 

Some fruits and vegetables give a better quality 
than others. For instance, broccoli, asparagus, 
cauliflower, greens, and peas are excellent, but 
celery, lettuce, tomatoes, and melons are not so sat- 
isfactory. Strawberries, raspberries, Boysenberries, 
peaches, plums, cherries, and blueberries are good; 
apples are all right for pie or sauce, but pears give 
a rather poor product when frozen. 


“Is it better to get food prepared, packaged, and 
frozen in a nearby locker plant and store a week’s 
supply at home, or to buy a home freezer unit?” 


Patronizing a locker plant does not eliminate 
the need for a home freezer unit. Many farm fami- 
lies may prefer to take advantage of the facilities 
of the locker plant, but a unit in your home gives 
an on-the-premises convenience where you can con- 


serve perishable food which might 
otherwise go to waste, due to 
seasonal conditions or poor mar- 
ket prices. It is simpler and easier 
to freeze food than it is to pre- 
serve it by other methods, and the 
result corresponds much more 
nearly in quality to the fresh 
product. On the other hand, the 
people who run locker plants are 
experienced, have all the facili- 
ties for packaging, and have the 
equipment for quick-freezing quantities of food at 
one time. On a trip to town a farmer can pick up 
a week’s supply of frozen food at the locker plant 
and take it home to store; many farm families are 
now following this plan. 

“If it is wise to buy a home freezer, what size is 
needed?” 

If on'y a small amount of food is quick-frozen 
at home and the bulk of it frozen at locker plant, 
a 6-cubic-foot freezer might answer your needs. 
However, the freezer with a quick-freezing compart- 
ment as well as storage space, will be possibly 18., 
28-, 36-, or 40-cubic feet in space. The 28-cubic-foot 
box will store about 1,000 pounds of food ane should 
be adequate for the average farm family. 

“What type freezers should be selected?” 

Many makes and types of home freezers wil! be 
available after the war. There wil] be a top-open- 
ing freezer and an upright, side-opening one, like 
the present day refrigerators. The top-opening 
freezers will have deep compartments where you 
must bend over to take out the food, and it may be 


Step-by-step illustrations show the simple process of preparation for home freezing: 
- Blanch enough vegetables to fill one carton; use either steam or boiling water. 
- Blanching should be timed: Start counting time when water begins to boil vigorously. 
After bianching, cool the vegetables quickly by placing them in cold water. 
Drain thoroughly by spreading thinly on tray lined with clean cloth or paper toweling. 


. Filling the carton is a simple matter, 
6. Now seal with a warm flatiron or curling iron. 


Exclude all air as you fold Cellophane, 
Never use a hot iron. 


7. Freeze foods immediately; then store carefully in locker at zero F, or below. 
8. If you use a community locker, take prepared food from refrigerator directly to locker. — 


ere ce = 


Featuring chest type, this home 
freezer has 9.7 cubic feet capacity. 





Shown on this page are three of the sev- 
eral types of home freezing units that 
will be available after the war. In some 
instances, slight changes may be expected. 








hard to find the package you want. This difficulty 
may be overcome by the use of wire trays or baskets 
which can be removed very easily. This type will 
probably cost less because it is of simpler construc- 
tion and gravity keeps the lids shut and the cold 
air in. 

The upright type, similar to the present-day re- 
frigerator, will probably have four compartments 
where it will be easy to select your packages from 
shelves, but may cost more because it has to have 
heavier insulation and the doors cost more than the 
lids. There may be the type with drawers which 
will offer greater accessibility when removing 
packages. Some manufacturers will also make the 
large walk-in type which may be preferred by many 
farm people. 

Most of the postwar freezers will be made of 
metal but there may be some wood construction 
which will lower the selling price. Steel is strong, 
looks well and lasts indefinitely, while wood is 
lighter, cheaper and, if impregnated, almost as dur- 
able; and because it insulates better, the operating 
cost would be slightly reduced. 


“What servicing can be expected by a family living 
35 miles from any electrical appliance shop?” 


This infermation should be obtained when the 
home freezer-is bought. The 
motor, if too small, may become 
overloaded; the electric current 
may go off and many troubles may 
arise. If the electric power in the 
home holding cabinet is disrupt- 
ed, the storage compartment 
should be kept closed. If the 
electricity is off for quite a while 
and the products should thaw, 
they should be cooked or trans- 
ferred to the locker plant. 

Home freezers should be well 
designed, well built, have plenty 
of coils, and all working parts 
should be of the best quality. It 
is important to know: . 

1. How well the freezer is in- 
sulated. 

2. How much unfrozen food 
can be put into it at one time. 

3. Reliability of mechanism. 

4. How long it will hold its temperature if the 
current goes off. 

5. How much current it will take to operate. 

6. The outside dimensions. 

7. How often it will need defrosting. 

8. How easily the food can be removed. 

The freezer should be bought from a well 
known, established company that will provide parts 
and service for years to come. 

“Where in the house can the freezer be kept?” 

If it is kept in a cold place, the operating cost 
is lower. On the other hand, you do not want it so 
far away that it is inconvenient. A 28-cubic-foot 
box will’ be much larger than the ordinary re- 
frigerator; so the place where it is to be kept should 
be considered very carefully. A part of the back 
porch may be “walled in” and insulated so that the 
motor will not freeze, or the freezer can be placed 
in a utility room or in the basement. 

“What will a home freezer eost?”’ 

Home freezers will probably cost anywhere from 

$200 to $475.. They may be like the first radios, 
refrigerators, and ranges—that is, rather 
high priced at first appearance, but if they 
are popular and numbers are sold, the 
cost may decline materially. Many fami- 
lies are already using home freezers and 
find them satisfactory. ; 

Much research is being done, and 
more authentic information will be avail- 
able soon. Frozen foods will play an im- 
portant part in postwar living, so keep 
informed and know what you want when 
home freezers are again on the market. 
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Waitt for 
NESCO 


— the oil range that 
cooks like a gas range 


Happy owners of NESCO kerosene 
ranges enjoy these advantages of gas: 
—freedom from ke, from soot, from smell 
—blue flame directly on the utensil 
—wide range of cooking temperatures 
—accurate, positive, unvarying flame control 
—safety from fire 





War work takes precedence now, but 
soon we hope to make enough of the 
new, improved NESCO oil ranges for 
all of you. Here are ten features that 
make NESCO worth waiting for: 


1. Clear blue gas flame focused di- 
rectly on utensils, giving quick, 
intense heat. 


2. Accurate, smooth flame adjust- 
ment by exclusive elbow action 
control—no ratchets, no cogs, no 
gears, no cams, no chains. 

3. High selectivity of flame setting 
—choose the precise temperature 
you want from a simmer to 1500 
degrees—and it won’t vary. 

4. Durable, one-piece, rust-resist- 
ing, long-lasting burner bowls— 
easy lighting. 

5. Long-life, electric-welded steel 
combustion tubes—every hole 
the precise size and location to 
assure correct air mixture, ut- 
most heat with economy of fuel. 


6.Safe burner design—no high 
flame—no oil dripping. 


7. Thick glass-wool insulation keeps 
oven hot and kitchen cool. 


8. Porcelain-on-steel chimneys — 
all parts easy to keep clean. 


9. Electric-welded one-piece steel 
frame—rigid burner alignment. 


10. NESCO craftsmanship, quality of 
materials, engineering and 
experience. 


NESCO oil ranges cost less to operate 
than other makes. Burners often last 
ten times as long. Seldom do NESCO 
ranges need any replacement of parts, 
but when they do, Nesco Selected 
Dealers from coast to coast are pre- 
pared to supply them quickly and at 
OW cost. 

National Enameling and Stamping Company, 


world’s largest manufacturers of housewares, 
311 N. 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











Nesco products include oil ranges and heaters, 
tlectric roasters, tinware, galvanized ware and 
enameled ware for all household uses. 


NESCO 














QUIZ for COOKS 


On Cooking Terms 


pD° you know the correct terms | 


for the preparation of all those 
good dishes you turn out? 


defiinitions. We hope you rate 100! 


1. Simmer: to cook in water just 


below boiling. 


2. Panboil: to cook in uncovered 
skillet without added fat or water. 


3. Braise: to brown meat in a lit- 
tle hot fat, then cook it in steam. 


4. Saute: to brown meat in a lit- 
tle hot fat over direct heat, turning 
it often. 

5. Marinate: to let cooked meat 
or vegetables stand in an acid-oil 
liquid to improve texture, flavor. 

6. Scallop: to combine food with 
a sauce and bake in oven until 
brown on top. 


7. Cream: to combine vegetables | 
with sauce made of fat, flour. milk, | 
' and seasonings. 


8. Mince: to chop food into very | 


fine pieces. 


9. Baste: to moisten food while | 


it is cooking with its own liquid. 
10. Meat Stock: the liquid in 
which meat has been cooked. 


Clean Milk— 
Good Health 


T° insure cleanliness in milking, 


a basic essential for wholesome 
milk, follow these suggestions made 
by a prominent dairy organization: 

1. Use good equipment, seamless 
or soldered seamed pails. 


2. Use a single service strainer 
and never filter more than ten gal- 


| lons of milk through one disc. 


3. Wash pails and strainer twice 


| each day. 


a. For easier washing, 
the pails and strainer with 
cold water immediately after 
milking. 


b. Later, wash rinsed utensils | 
inside and out with warm, | 


soapy water. 


c. Rinse pails and strainer with | 


hot water. 


d. Store upside down on a table 


or rack, preferably out in 
the yard. Do hot keep them 
inside. 

e. Just before milking, rinse 
pails, strainer, and cans with 
disinfecting solution. 


4. When preparing to milk, and 
after rinsing the pails with the dis- 
infecting solution, use the remain- 
ing solution to wipe off the dust and 


dirt that may be on the udder and | 


teats of the cow. 
5. Do not use milking pails and 
strainers for other purposes. 





REMEMBERING 
‘By Mamie Ozburn Odum 


It is good to walk the cloistered lane 
Of trees where branches cling, 

So stately with the loveliness 

That only age can bring. 

It is good to walk the shaded aisles 
Of paths that childhood knew, 

To visit again the old schoolhouse 
And rest in the old church pew! 

It is good to walk_the hillside path 
To the old spring clear and bold, 
And just forget for one short hour 
The fact that I am old! 


Quiz | 
| yourself with these ten cooking | 





rinse | 
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IT HAPPENS in the BEST of FAMILIES 








RATE YOU'RE GOING THE 

WAR WILL BE OVER BEFORE 

YOU EVEN GET THIS 
poop PEELED! 



























FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE, ED, AT THE 


By LHAENIGSEN— 


LATELY I HAVEN'T HAD THE 
ENERGY TO PEEL A BANANA! A 
FINE HOME-FRONT ro oe! \) 

/ 





[ TURNED OUT TO BE 























PERK UP, OLD BOY...A DAILY 
OUNCE OF PREVENTION ** 
WILL SET YOU STRAIGHT! 
































BE RIGHT IN, DEAR. 
POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
HAVE SURE STEPPED UP MY 







HAUL FOR THE MILL 
IN A MONTH ! 




















Wien some memser of the family 
has become irritable, nervous, or is 
often tired, chances are he’s not get- 
ting enough bulk in his daily diet. Be- 
cause such symptoms often come just 


’ from a sluggish intestine . . . due to 


lack of bulk in the diet. 

An ounce of cereal is an average serv- 
ing. When you make that cereal Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes, you get an “ounce 
of prevention”—in the form of gentle 
bulk... bulk you need to help you keep 
fit and regular. 

You'll be playing smart to see that 


WELL 


TE 
WHEN You KEE 


Post’s Bran Flakes is the cereal your 
whole family eats daily. Not only do 
millions love these crispy flakes because 
they taste so good, but it’s the cereal 
with 3 extra benefits—(1) bulk for 
“regularity,” (2) whole-grain nourish- 
ment, including vitamin B, (3) iron 
and phosphorus for good red blood, 
sturdy bones. Ask for Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes. Get your “ounce of prevention” 
daily! 
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COTTON CARNIVAL 


All Patterns on This Page Are 
Now 15 Cents 





2887—Cute brother and sister togs. A short playsuit, a 
pinafore, a bonnet, and a long overall. Sizes 1 2, 3, 4. 


Dress, size 2, 1 yard material; shorts, % yard material. 


2848—Sweet little dress for ages 1, 2, 3. 4, and 6. Size 
2, 1% yards fabric; sleeveless dress, 134 yards. 

2860—Perfcct comfort for little folks in warm weather. 
Simple to make. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2, 1% yards ma- 
terial; 1% yards trimming. 

2886—Cunning little frock that looks as if it were 
sprouting angel wings. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards 
35-inch fabric. . 

2843—Kind to the figure of the growing girl is this basque 
dirndl. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2% yards fabric. 

3830—An outfit a girl can live in when summer comes. 
Sizes 10 to 16. Size 12, 3 yards 35-inch fabric. 

2896—Here’s a little frock with a hat to match. Sizes 
10 to 20. Size 16,3% yards 39-inch fabric 

2898—-Juniors adore a two-piecer like this one; make it 
in seersucker and you won’t have to iron it. Sizes 11 to 17. 
Size 15, 4 yards 35-inch fabric. 

2881—Practical for everything from tennis to gardening 
and housework, the playsuit can go anywhere when the 


skirt is buttoned on. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 10, 4% yards 
35-inch material. 


BABY: See—I’m the pure, gentle Baby Oil would smooth 
mama and you’re me! me up and help protect me against 
<2. How does it feel? the “‘irritating effects of urine’’? 
: . : 4 i t hnson’ 
MOM: Terrible! Is this what it’s like to And how nothing beats Johnéon’s 
A - soft, silky Baby Powder for chas- 
be a baby? So many things mak- 2 , 
' : ing away those little chafes and 
ing your skin uncomfortable? : 
prickles? 

BABY: Aha, Mom! I just wanted you 
to see what J go through! Now 
maybe you'll do right by me— with 
Johnson’s Baby Oil and Johnson’s BABY: Get on ’em, Mom! And when 
Baby Powder! you see how Johnson’s 

MOM: You mean you need both? two blessings-to- babies 

agree with my skin, 

BABY: Sure do, Mom! Remember what you’ll wish you were me 
my doctor said? How Johnson’s Cs —all the time! 


V 


Johnson’s Baby Oil me. 
Johnson's Eaby Povess | CU 


Ue 


‘ \ 
q Ah gn ( CHICAGO, HA < Pattern Number 


Pattern Number................-.e-0-+- ; i ae oe, 


MOM: Honey child, I haven’t been on 
my toes! 








PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH No patterns are sent without 
money order, check, or stamps. 


3: eae 


Mail orders to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here ( 





(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or-renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Smart and Simple 


2873—Brief, comfortable cap sleeves are formed by the 
smart cut of the yoke. Sizes 14 to 46. Size 36, 3% yards. 


2889—Stripes and solid color contrast effectively in this 
shirtwaister. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 36, 2% yards plain fab- 
ric, 1% yards contrasting. 


2901—This surplice line is a flattering one, tending to 
slenderize the figufe. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 36, 3% yards 
fabric; 24% yards ruffling. 


2812—-Nothing could be easier to run up than this little 
dress. Front and back are each cut in one piece. Sizes 10 to 
20. Size 16,2% yards 35-inch fabric 





te F tas 
Ores parreRN IN 
y) ONLY 3 PIECES 
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| 
2862-—Good underthings help to make your frock a suc- 


cess. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, bra, 1% yards 35-inch fabric; 
panties, 1 yard ¢ 


3705—Here’s a lovable two-piecer softened by ruffles 
pinafore. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards fabric 


2806-—Crisp ruffles and princess lines add up to an ideal 
pinafore. Sizes 12 to 40. Sizes 16, 3% yards fabric. 


2895——Halter-neck frock with little bolero included 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 2% yards fabric; bolero, | yard. 


2577—The lines of this surplice dress appeal to both large 
and small. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 3% yards material. 











4, “yf 
VU) ddd NOTICE—IMPORTAN®? 
2577 LLL patterns appearing in The Progressive Farmer 
in May 1945 and thereafter will be 15 cents. Witb 
each pattern we are including a new and improved 
TOORDER sewing guide and instruction sheet, plus a quilt pat- 
° 


tern. The quilt pattern will be new and different each 
month. However, all patterns offered before May 1945 
may still be ordered for 10 cents each. 

PATTERN EDITOR 


SEE COUPON 
ON PAGE 42. 
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1 I’m proud my husband’s back in the Merchant Marine. He’d already served 
e two years. But he’s gone to sea again, because he, and all men with sea experience, 
vare desperately needed. 
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While Jim’s away, I’m kept busy with 

* our son Billy. He’s a happy boy except 

for his tantrums over taking a laxative. He’d 
scream—and I'd have to force it down him. 


One day a neighbor heard about it and 
© said, “I wish you’d told me you had this 

trouble. My doctor told me never to force 

bad-tasting laxatives on my children.” 





Next time Jim was in port, he saw Billy 

® take Fletcher’s Castoria and love it! 

“You're a smart mother!” he grinned at me. 
I smiled, looked wise, and said, “Thgnks!” 


4 “So I give them Fletcher’s Castoria—the 
¢ laxative made especially for children. 
It’s effective, but never harsh or griping. And 
it tastes so good, they love it. Billy will, too!” 





SERA BETES 
Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria package: 

1. The green band around each package identi- 
; Pa 

fies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 
different kinds of rigid tests—chemical, bacte- 
riological, and biological— made on each batch 
of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician 


CGatt’-lietehes CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children 
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They'd pass a great big law to say 
All babies get a bath a day 

With gentle Swan. So pure! So mild! 
(It’s simply perfect for your child!) 





Then watch the babies’ mamas beam 
*Cause Swan complexions are a dream. 
So soft! So smooth! So very fair! 

(Why don’t you try Swan’s pure, mild care?) 





While pretty duds stay fresh and bright 
With Swan’s pure suds to treat ’em right. 
Yep, babies know what grownups should— 
For every job, Swan’s mighty good! 


F BABIES RAN 





They'd tell the world what doctors know— 
Swan’s mild as fine castiles! And so 

Its suds are safe for tender skin. 

Just right to dunk a baby in! 





In kitchens and in laundries, too, 
There’s lots for baby’s Swan to do. 
Dishwashing with this grand, mild bar 
Leaves soft hands lovelier by far! 





So doesn’t it seem pretty smart 

To use pure Swan right from the start? 
For baby! Bath! For dishes! Duds! 
Buy Swan! Get baby-gentle suds! 


Uncle Sam says: Don’t waste soap—it’s made from vital war materials 


BABY-MILD FOR EVERYTHING 





Cuan IS PURE AS FINE CASTILES 


Tune in: George Burns & Gracie Allen, CBS, Monday Nights 








ad Sacrificing a hobby may seem a small 
thing, but it’s really a big offering to- 
And that’s not 
Here is the 
story of a Virginia leader which we 
promised last month, and next month 
there may be another to inspire you! 


ward winning the war. 
all this executive has done. 


AR brought tomatoes to thé 

beautiful rose garden of Mrs. 
Hattie Clifton who lives in Washing- 
ton County, Va., and who serves as 
president of Virginia’s Federation of 
Home Demonstration Clubs. “We 
moved the roses and put tomatoes in 
this small space,” comments Mrs. 
Clifton, “and I have had all the juice 
and tomatoes I needed for a winter’s 
supply besides enough for the table 
in the summer.” 

Crocheting is another of Mrs. Clif- 
ton’s hobbies that is out for the dura- 
tion, because she doesn’t have time 
for it any more. She especially liked 
to make mats and tablecloths. And 
so, like her fellow home demonstra- 
tion club members throughout the 
nation, Mrs. Clifton has made adjust- 
ments so that she may make a greater 
contribution to the war’s early end. 


The sacrifice of her 

favorite hobbies 

isn’t alone in Mrs. 

Clifton’s wartime 
contributions, either.~ It’s one of 
many. This summer she canned, be- 
sides the food raised on her own 
farm, 690 quarts of fruit and vegeta- 
bles “on halves” for her friends who 
had a supply of food and didn’t have 
time to work with it. Thus she earn- 
ed as her share 345 additional quarts 
for her family. 

Until she became president of the 

state federation, Mrs. Clifton divided 
her time among being chairman of 
the Nurse’s Aid Committee, rolling 
bandages, selling Bonds, and work- 
ing in the Red Cross home service of- 
fice. And there was 
church work t00: © ge. 
She has served as_ : 
president of the 
Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, 
member of Board of 
Stewards, and spon. 
sor of young peo- 
ple’s church work. 


As for home im- 
provement, buy- 
ing new equipment 
awaits the end of the 
war, and so they put 
‘all extra money into 
War Bonds now. 
However, to brighten 
things up a little in 
her home despite the 
war, she has made a 
slip cover for her 
chesterfield and re- 
arranged her furni- 













Our LEADERS Speak A 


ture. The Cliftons also had 
a piano which no one ever 
used, so they sold it and the 
money went into Bonds. 

This homemaker-executive 
has an electric stove, a refrig- 
erator, and a vacuum cleaner, 
and confesses they have sav- 
ed her many work hours. 
More than anything else, now, 
she longs for a washing ma- 
chine, but even so, a. new electric 
stove is at the top of her list for after 
the war. ; 

For these reasons, consumer edu- 
cation is particularly interesting to 
Mrs. Clifton. The Goverment, she be- 
lieves, could not do us a greater serv- 
ice than to help us study it further: 
“There are going to be a lot of ‘high- 
powered salesmen’ when this war is 
over, trying to get the benefit of our 
War Bonds, and that’s when this type 
of education will be of value.” 

Admitting that she is more con- 
scious of time-saving methods and 
their value to her than ever before, 
Mrs. Clifton says her most worth- 
while timesaver is the regular put- 
ting away and keeping in place of ar- 
ticles worn and handled. 


The Old Dominion’s 
home demonstration 
president believes in hos- 
pitality, of course, be- 
cause for one thing, that’s part of be- 
ing a good Virginian. She keeps sand- 
wich fillings made up in the refriger- 
ator, as well as tomato juice, grape 
juice, and thelike. “This precaution 
makes serving your friends easy,” she 
points out. 

In other ways, too, she is wise 
enough not to let her life be “‘all work 
and no play,” even though some of 
her “play” had to be given up. She 
reads about twelve magazines of dif- 
ferent types, listens to music, and 
goes to movies. Her favorite songs 
are “The Rosary,” “Evening Prayer,” 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” and “Carry Me 
Back to Ole Virginny;” and her favor- 
ite movie, “One Foot 
in Heaven.” 
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LOVELY Jennie Earle 

Cox, Clay County, 
Miss., named 1945 Maid 
of Cotton by the National 
Cotton Council, models 
this attractive dress of 
pastel plaid cotton broad- 
cloth which is a part of 
the all-cotton wardrobe 
she wears on her nation- 
wide War Bond tour. Like 
the other garments in this 
wardrobe, it is styled in 
beautiful simplicity, is 
appropriate for several dif- 
ferent occasions, and is 
cool and washable. 

Miss Cox was selected 
from more than 150 girls 
to be King Cotton’s offi- 
cial goodwill ambassador 
to the nation. 








rips TEE? 


That red bandanna may rightfully belong in Dad’s 


hip pocket as you say, but it'll be much more charming as a beruffled apron for you. . . and 
have you ever thought of making a burlap belt to display the shoulder insignia you collected 


from your friends in the service? ... 
rings, a bandbox bag... 


in the know” are included in our newest booklet Teen Fashions. 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala 


quilted slippers, quaint lapel gadgets, velvet ruffle ear- 
all these and many more bright ideas to make you a “honey chile 


Order for 10 cents from 
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j Py t SPRING TONIC 
9 used t call for Blackheads! 
Q ¢ * < 4” 
” ink of mniquiliy By SALLY CARTER 
Y 
Pictures. 
How Mrs. B. learned — 
to fight germ-infection: 
4 
0 had 
- ever 
id the 
cutive 
etrig- 
2aner, 
@ sav- 
10urs. 
, how, 
g ma- 
ectric 
after 
* edu- When one of my children picked up a - nme 
ng to germ, I used to just groan and wait The scrubbing’s the thing if you want 
ne be- for the other to come down with it. to prevent unsightly blackheads. 
 Serv- “With everybody using the same sink, 
rther: how can IJ helpit?”, I said to my doctor YES. we mean a spring tonic! In 
high- fact, if you have blackheads, you 
var Is need two spring tonics — a tonic 
f our to tone your system and 2 tonic to 
3 type tone your skin. 
| A Fresh vegetables and fruits are 
yee’ Ve | Nature’s best tonics; eat so many of 
ie Hy them that you will:not miss the hot 
. ue | breads, pies, pastries, and potatoes 
— g . . all the rich foods that are so 

tempting to the appetite and so dis- 

= astrous to the complexion and figure 

if indulged in too much. Drink more 
ion’s water and fruit juices than you ever PLENTY OF WATER MAKES 
tion | drank before—at least two glasses 
of water half an hour before break-| FARMING MORE PROFITABLE--LIFE MORE ENJOYABLE 
, be- fas‘ every morning of your life. 
of be- “Fight cross-infection the hospital The skin condition of your body Lots of water—a full flow at faucets, shower or hose—that's the im- 
sand- way,” he said, “with germ-killing affects the skin of your face, also. ° , 
riger- Lysol.” And we did seem to have less If the body pores are clogged with portant thing you want from your water system. And that is one of the 
grape trouble after I got finicky about clean- natural oil and perspiration, they | big things you get with a modern automatic Myers. 
ution ing with Lysol! may throw some of their workload | . 
;” she over to the facial pores where the | There's a famous ample capacity Myers system that will give you all 

| Oi: mixes with dust and make-up and | ° 

citen you have the “makings” of black- | the water you need—indoors and out—for barn, feed lots, poultry 
work heads, and perhaps pimples. Take house, and for washing dishes, laundering, bathing, housecleaning. 
ne of a good bath every day to prevent this. 

She Scrub your face, too, once or twice Make sure you get a Myers—in a size that will let you have plenty of 
. pone oe ee eee water. Your experienced Myers dealer will help you compute your 
songs Siockiendn teseuin the teletinn ane needs and plan your running water service, pipe lines and outlets. 
yer, soft enough rot to bruise the face, Plan with him now and enjoy the advantages of a famous Myers of 
"y Me yet firm enough to cleanse thorough- hd . 4 
‘avor- ly. Work up a good lather with a fine the right type and capacity for your needs. 

Foot quality toilet soap, alter:.ating it P 
once or twice a week with green soap The Patented NEW MYERS 
or a medicated soap if your skin is =e tae A 
not too sensitive. Don’t be afraid to H" Series Efecto 
“Christopher Columbus... I’m a dis- scrub, not harshly, but firmly. More 
i! coverer!” I said, first time I added often than not, what you think is More water for your money! Provides unusual 
Lysol to the cleaning water. “It’s sensitiveness to scrubbing or the capacity in all horsepower sizes. Gives you 
3 Earle ‘soapy’! Why, Lysol actually helps use of soap is really due to failure either shallow or deep well service by merely 
2 clean as well as disinfect! Hurray! to rinse and dry the skin properly. changing two simple inexpensive parts. 
ti oe Quiet. Self-priming. Correct amount of air 
awe in tank always. Has many unusual features. 
WORTH WAITING FOR. Heavy demand 
ei "£? F may affect immediate delivery. Therefore, go 
art of Get m Now: = to your Myers dealer 
rdrobe ee now and see the ad- 
ation- Order today the free beauty leaf- = your wat 7° ae vantages of this out- 
. Like lets listed below. Check those de- . standing new water 
in this sired, fill in coupon, and mail to system. 
led in Sally Carter, Home Departmer.t, The svste™ 
y* tie Progressive Farmer, at office nearest | 
ohh is you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, | i 
in MAKE THIS TEST: Add 234 tablespoonfuls or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. bo 
of Lysol toeach gallon of water. See 
pre how much less “elbow grease”’ cleaning ( Beauty From Your Refrigerator The F, E. Myers & Bro. Co., Dept. A-17, Ashland, O. 
5 py takes! Try it on: C How to Give Yourself a Facial Send your free literature on items checked below, 
cacalid Sinks e Tubs ¢ Toilets ¢ Tile (J Water Systems [] Hand Pumps [J Hand Sprayers 
” Linoleum e Garbage Pail e Floors ( What to Do About Pimples (0 Power Pumps [] Power Sprayers [J Hay Unloading Tools 
: Disinfect ies O The Care of Dry Skin (0 Care and Maintenance of Pumps and Water Systems 

Dad’s Deodorize with 0 Vacation Beauty Needs for Every watt. ; 

_ and Woman - TOWN 
pan teen nnd and See a STATE______COUNTY. R.F.D 
chile F ee 

from * BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *« ee ccsccccssaihannsatnaitectssnincsnuniagtaatarsccaeccuesteaen 

OF Ure RRS ea aE 
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7A.M....You’re 


POOR YOU! That not - sick - not - well 
feeling has you down. Maybe it’s a 
laxative you need—a sparkling re- 


in a state 


fresher of Sal Hepatica! Now—before 
breakfast—how’s about a tingling glass 
—to help give you needed relief? 


9 A.M....You’re feeling great 


NEW VIEW! Same person, new outlook! 
Wonderful, what Sal Hepatica can do 
to help! If you take it first thing in the 
morning, it usually acts within an hour, 
bringing speedy, ever-so-easy relief. 
It’s a help in counteracting excess 


gastric acidity, too; and in turning 
a sour stomach sweet again. 

Since 8 out of 5 doctors, interviewed 
in a survey, advise this sparkling saline, 
why don’t you try it, next time you 
need a laxative? 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, Seedy 
SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution: use only as 

directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 

lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of 
this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristel-M yers. 


“EDDIE CANTOR”— Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 p. m., E.W.T.— 


Tune an “THE ALAN YOUNG SHOW”—Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 p. m., E.W.T. 




















Popularity Problems 
By RUTH RYAN 


BOUSO os » 


town” 
see Aunt Bess” . 


ern farm homes. 


Dixie and Dowdy 


get married” ... “We'll buy that 
farm on the other side of Middle- 
... “We can take a trip to| { 
. . Of such things | 

are postwar dreams made in South- 
But we must be 
prepared for strange or sad events 
as well as familiar or happy ones. 
return 
month to remind us of the “do’s” 
and “don’t’s” in postwar courtesy 
and thoughtfulness, which may be- 
gin now when the occasion arises. 


this 








DOWDY 









Poor George! How did it 


earna living’ 





happen? Dorityou wanta drink of 
water? I dont know how youcan 





See if youcan open this 


with one helper. 
as 














pickle jar, George...John farmer 
lost anarm. Then he mechan- 
ized his farm and manages it 


The maimed soldier wants respect 
—not sympathy—when he returns. 


















DOWDY 


Thisis my 
wife, Dowdy 
Imet her 

in France. 








‘to sayit! I guessa 











What a funny way 


lot of foreigners stole 
our boys, didnt they? 
















My daughter- irl friends married 


in-law is from 
Holland, Dixie. 







country must be 
very interesting. 





How nice’ One of my 
a Dutch flyer Your 











We wonder’ whether 
ever been away from home. 


Dowdy has 





DOWDY 


The baby always cries 
when | hold him. Havenit 
you shown him my 
picture so he'd 
know me? 
















how to hold 


onything in 
Italy 











You don't know 


him--that'’s why 
Didn't you learn 















Dont you want togive the 
baby a bath, Johh ? He loves 
to have you hold him. 














first-born son he’s never seen. 












Sgt. Farmer comes back to a strange 


eeyjoM and Dad will build a new | 
“Joe and I can} 


é 








WAKE THESE 























THATS EASY! | 
USE CLOROX 
MT LESSENS 


CONSERVES 
FABRICS! 









Sotven! Three common house- 
hold problems: (1) making white 
cottons and linens snowy-white, 
(2) making them last longer, (3) 
making them sanitary. Clorox, 
used in laundering, is the an- 
swer to all three. It also brightens 
fast colors, removes stains . .* 
even scorch, mildew. What's 
more, Clorox deodorizes and 
disinfects . . . an added safe- 
guard to health. Simply follow 
directions on the label. 


Cage 1945. Clares Crermtaat Om 















AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH 
AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


=) & eT. 

a 
reson. Disinfecls 
esate) peoporizes U/BLEACHES 


REMOVES STAINS 










When its CLOROX-CLEAW... 
its Hygrenicaly Clean / 





b (ol @-\\ Ie Do) 
New TRICKS 


wit aia 


COTTON BAGS / 





You can easily turn a cotton bag into a new 
blouse, a dress, a pair of pajamas, a luncheon 
set, or any of a hundred other items of wear- 
ing apparel or home furnishings. 


This new 32-page “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing” gives sewing instructions, pictures 
new prize-winning ideas, 
tells you how to make 
scores of clever, useful 


things, 
™ FREE 


Send for your “Bag of Tricks 
for Home Sewing” now—be 
double thrifty: make your 
cotton bags do double duty. 
Write today...a postcard 
will do... Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P. O. BOX 18 MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE DEPT. 12 





SAVE CONSERVE WITH ¢ 


A YARD SAVED {1S A YARO 








Money Back 
lf Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this evening 
—use as ‘directed before going to bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface biem- 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial 
size, or write for a generous Free Sample to Golden 
Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, Tennessee. 





—= MEMORIALS $14 UP 
frame] Best Genuine Marble and Granite. Sreight 
paid. Guaranteed. te for Bree Catalog. 

Marble & 


SB SAVE. Wh it. U. 8. 
_—= Company, A-32. Oneco. Florida. 
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Let’s Talk About . 
BABY’S Laundry 


cs BES. a 
= eee 


Le eam, all 
‘J By JOHNNIE HOVEY. 


ABY should be dressed in 

clean, freshly laundered 
clothing every day, and for this 
reason, his little garments should 
be made of materials that are 
easy to wash. Since diapers are, 
of course, the biggest bugaboo, 
we'll consider them first, because 
even these are not too difficult if 
asystem is used. Try this one: 

1. Rinse soiled diapers in cold 
water as soon as they are re- 
moved; then put them to soak in a 
covered container of cold water. 
To partially deodorize them, add 
one or two tablespoons of borax 
to the water. . 

2. Wash with hot water and 
plenty of suds. Occasionally, boil 
the diapers for fifteen minutes in 
soapy water. 

3. Rinse them at least three 
times to remove every trace of 
soap. (Use non-alkali soap.) 

4. If possible, hang diapers 
outdoors in the sunshine to dry, 
pinning them straight on the line. 
They need not be ironed. 

Baby’s cotton garments are 
easy to launder. All stains should 
be removed before washing as hot 
water may set them so that re- 
moval is difficult or impossible. 


stretch them. 


Wash white cottons in hot water and 
active suds, and rinse them at least 
three times in lukewarm water. 
Dry in the sunshine if possible. Hang 
gowns, gertrudes, and bands straight 
on the line. While they are still 
slightly damp, press with a moder- 
ately hot iron. As you take the 
clothes from the line, smooth and 
fold carefully those garments which 
need no ironing. 

Baby woolens require the same 
special handling as any other wool- 
ens. Use quick and gen- 
tle treatment and luke- 
warm water throughout. 
It is better to wash them 
before they get too 
soiled, but in any case, 
several brief sudsings in 
fresh suds is better than 
one prolonged washing 


vVvyv 


AKE SHOES 
FOR BABY 
JFDOES Baby need a new 

pair of shoes? Why not 
make a tiny pair of soft 
firmly woven pique or gabar- 
dine for his dress-up sum- 
mer days? A small scrap and 
a few minutes’ work is all 
that is necessary if you have 
our leaflet of directions. 
Write for Shoes for Baby, 
and send your name, address, 
and 3 cents to’ Clothes Coun- 
selor, The Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 


M 





Bonnets may be dried in shape over 
a small bowl if you are careful not to 



















pannincianteOe 


Use active lukewarm suds to clean all of 
the baby’s little garments, even those 
made of eorduroy. 





/ 


Lay the tiny woolen sweater out flat to 
dry, so that it conforms to the original 
shape as drawn on brown paper. 


or soaking. All rinse water should 
be the same lukewarm tempera- 
ture as the wash water. Squeeze 
suds and rinse water through gen- 
tly. Do not dry woolens in direct 
sunshine, near a radiator or stove, 
or in the cold as these extremes 
of temperature may cause shrink- 
age or stiffness. Outline sweaters 
before washing and spread them 
out flat to dry. 


The little blankets, wool or cot- 
ton, should be washed often if 
they are to be kept clean, soft, 
and fluffy. One inflexible rule is 
never to soak them. Squeeze mild 
lukewarm suds through the blan- 
kets, taking care not to rub or twist 
them. Rinse thoroughly in three 
lukewarm rinse waters. Hang to dry 
with the weight distributed over two 
clotheslines and do not use clothes- 
pins. During drying, shake the blan- 
kets gently once or twice and when 
dry, brush up the nap with a soft 
brush to restore fluffiness. 

The sheets and pillowcases the 
baby uses should be-soaked for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes in lukewarm 
soapy water, then washed in active 
suds. Rinse well and 
hang outdoors in the sun- 
shine to dry. The sheets 
do not have to be ironed, 
but may be smoothed and 
folded as they are taken 
from the line. Pillow- 
cases look better if they 
are ironed. 

vvsyv 
LAYETTE 
SPECIAL 
THis dainty little layette has 
three special features that 
should appeal to all mothers: 
(1) It is simply cut so that it 
is easy to make. (2) It has spe- 
cial comfort features, such as 
the tie fastenings. (3) The lit- 
tle garments are easy to put on 
the baby. 

Not shown here, but also in- 
cluded, is a charming little 
tucked dress and a simple-to- 
make bonnet. 


To order, see coupon on page 
42, but send only 10 cents with 
your order for this design. 
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Five-year-old Dutch girl 
Ingrid Groenistheyoung- 
est of three children who 
with their parents escaped 
from Nazi-occupied Hol- 
land. The family will be- 
come American citizens. 
Mrs. Groen says, “I used 
Rinso in Holland, too— 
to me, it symbolizes our fa- 
mous Dutch cleanliness.” 

























—y—4 
"There's a Bob White, Ingrid! —7 S& 
He reminds me of the Rinso White et 
whistle that means 
safety for my 
Whites or Colors !” 

















RINSO GETS EVEN GRIMY 
CLOTHES SPOTLESS — 
QUICKLY. HELPS KEEP 
MY WASHABLE 
COLORS SO @m 
BRIGHT, TOO! game 





SMART WOMAN, MRS. GROEN. 
SHE WHISTLES WHILE SHE 

WASHES AND THAT DAZZLING 
WHITE RINSO WASH TELLS WHY 






































The makers of 33 leading 
| hers recc d Rinso 













. | wt 
'T? ANTT-SNEEZE 
(PATENTED PROCESS) 


—the only granulated soap 
98% free of sneezy soap-dust 






AVOID SOAP WASTE — 1. Measure Rinso carefully. Don't waste it. 2. Do 


a full load of wash. 3. Use only enough Rinso to keep 2 or 3 inches of suds. 











4% * 


Why rake 
harsh 1 


Loxatives-_ 



























WHEN LEMON JUICE 
AND WATER, FIRST 
THING ON ARISING, { 
1S ALL THAT MOST 

PEOPLE NEED... 


AND IS GOOD FOR 
YOU...SUPPLIES 
VITAMINS €,B;AND 7 
P, ALKALINIZES, 
BUILDS RESISTANCE 


© BD % 




















WUICEOF IN A GLASS FIRST THING 
1LEMON OF WATER OWN ARISING 
Keep regular the Healihjud way! 


eee first thing on arising 





LEMON and WATER 
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Most people find that lemon and water 
insures prompt, normal elimination 
day after day. And it’s healthful ~ sup- 
plies vitamins C, P and B,, helps pre- 
vent colds, alkalinizes, aids digestion. 
Refreshing to take. Try it 10 days. 





Cabfone Sunkist 


LET'S FINISH 
THE JOB - BUY 
WAR BONDS 


+ 

































LABBE 





Soa ~~ “of 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 


Moy, MOLFECTIVE OR op 
45 aovennisto WSS 


“For years and years, a favorite, yet modern as tomorrow” 
... that describes Clabber Girl Baking Powder . . . balanced 
double action . .. tested and proved in both mixing bowl and 
oven ... the natural choice for the modern baking recipe. 


R GIRL 


Strhking J OWde7 
















FOR QUICK 


SLOAN’S 


RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


\Stiff Joints Tired Muscles Sprains ¢ Strains « Bruises 
What you 
LINIMENT. 





WEED «2 








Keep Them Fit! — Do Your Bit! 
Buy War Bonds! 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS pone pth yi - - 
OR COLLIE PUPPIES sonable. Established 


Ofteen rar Hundreds satisfied customers. E. N 
ZIMMERMAN. FLANAGAN. ILLINOIS. 











Real intelligent stock 












BSTONES.. 


FREIGHT PAID 
Satistaction Guaranteed. Prices include 
lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE, 

EMPIRE MONUMENT CO. 
Box 70 , Station F., Atlanta, Georgia 











Main Dish Favorites 
Of Leading Homemakers 


By 
SALLIE HILL 


ee HAT are your 

family’s favor- 
ite dishes?” we quer- 
ied some of our 
well known farm 
home leaders, and 
these answers have 
poured in: 


HAM LOAF 


To extend that 
home-raised ham we 
will take a chance 
any time on this loaf 
served with our fa- 
vorite sauce: 


One and one-half pounds raw gtound 
ham, % pound pork, 1% cups cornflake 
crumbs, 2 tablespoons brown sugar, % 
teaspoon ground cloves, % cup condensed 


soup or tomato juice, | egg. 

Mix all ingredients, adding the 
beaten egg last. Pack into a loaf pan 
and bake in a slow oven (300 degrees 
F.) for 1 hour and 15 minutes. 





PINE BARK FISH STEW 


The Gandy families near Society 
Hill, S. C., and their tenants look for- 
ward to their annual “fish stew,” 
Mrs. F. L. Gandy told me when I visit- 
ed her farm home not long ago. At 
some time this stew is believed to 
have been served on pine bark, hence 
the unique name: 


Six medium-sized onions, 6 slices bacon, 

1 No. 2 can tomatoes (about 2% cups), 

| can tomato paste, 3 tablespoons butter, 

2 pints water, 1 cup catsup, 3 pounds 

fish, 2 tablespoons..Worchestershire sauce, 
salt, black and red pepper. 


Fry bacon until crisp; remove from 
pan. Quarter and slice onions and 
fry slowly in bacon grease until 
brown. Add sieved tomatoes to to- 
mato paste and let boil until toma- 
toes are thoroughly cooked. Add on- 
ions, bacon grease, water, and butter; 
boil for 10 minutes. Drop in fish, 
which has been cut into six pieces; 
season well. Boil slowly until the 
fish is tender, then break~bacon into 
small pieces and drop into the stew. 
Serve on bread or rice. 


CHEESE AND VEGETABLE 
SHORTCAKE 


Almost a one-dish meal is this 
stand-in from the Old Dominion’s 
Mrs. E. J. Clifton, president of Vir- 
ginia home demonstration clubs: 


Two cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 


Ham loaf and foamy mustard sauce with new potatoes 
... the perfect foundation for a Southern spring dinner. 


aS 


der, % teaspoon salt, 4 tablespoons short- 
ening, | cup grated cheese, % cup sweet 
milk 
Mix ingredients and knead well; di- 
vide into two parts and roll into 
cakes. Bake at 350 degrees F. and 
serve with vegetable filling. 


Vegetable Filling 


One cup cooked diced carrots, %4 cup 
chopped onion, % cup chopped celery, 1 
cup string beans, 2 tablespoons butter, 4 
tablespoons flour, 1 quart cooked toma 
toes, % teaspoon salt, pepper to taste. 


Melt butter; add onion and celery 
and cook slowly until tender. Add 
remaining ingredients except flour 
and butter, and simmer for five min- 
utes. Make thickening with flour and 
melted butter and add to mixture; 
cook until thick. 


BARBECUED CHICKEN 


“Barbecued chicken, Tennessee 
style, makes a good meal, especially 
if a green salad and light dessert are 
added,” comments Mrs. Henry Wat- 
ers, Wilson County, Tenn. ; 


One chicken, (about 3 pounds) cut up to 
fry, 2 cups cooked butterbeans, sauce. 


Brown chicken in hot fat until par- 
tially tender. Pour off all grease ex- 
cept 4 or 5 tablespoons fur gravy. 
Stir in 2 tablespoons flour, add but- 
terbeans and barbecue sauce. Cever 
and cook slowly in oven until tender. 


Barbecue Sauce 


Two cups tomatoes or thick tomato juice, 
Y, teaspoon sugar, % teaspoon salt, % 
cup chopped onion, | teaspoon Worches- 
tershire sauce, juice % lemon, dash nut- 
meg and cloves, celery leaves or seed, 1 
tablespoon butter, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 
cup chopped green tomatoes, pepper. 


Blend butter and flour, add other 
ingredients. Simmer five minutes. 





AT YOUR SERVICE, 


HOMEMAKERS! 


Your May “Send-For” List 


Needlework 
Waffle Weave Cardigan and Hat 


Set for Baby %Y 3 cents 
Rug Yarn Potholders Be repre diss 3 cents 
Spider Mesh Beret and Bag 3 cents 
Bride’s Book of Home Sewing 10 cents 
Easy-to-Sew Toy Booklet................. 10 cents 
Entertainment 
Parties for Spring (including May 

banquet) .. 3 cents 
Friendly Books for Your Familv 

POON Fo acaacasdiaheneesnnaoes 3 cents 
Food 
Have You Tried These Recipes? 3 cents 
ne ROE on k e ass 3 cents 
isan GENMER:. ., :.-cccatecadeinsacdsancunns 3 cents 


Food Preservation 
Tips on Canning Fruit and Fruit 

Juices ea cents 
Answers t@ Your Canning Questions 3. cents 
Saving Products of Your Vegetable 


w 





Garden sate lacateeaatitbanet te 3 cents 
Pickling With Honey. .................... 3 cents 
Save Vegetables and Fruits by 

Brining ...... 3 cents 
Handicrafts 
Rainy Day Blocks...........cccccccccssconeee 3 CONts 
Home Improvement 
Sewing Manual for Home 

Decorators Pi ed 10 cents 
Any Old Chairs to Slip-Cover?......... 3 cents 


Popularity 
Date Insurance (Rate a Second Date) 3 cents 
Wedding Etiquette 3 cents 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 


you---Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 


Any one will serve you 
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Help avoid spoilage 
in HOME CANNING 


f 


TUNo 
Rye D> 
a Gearetived by “eS 
Good Housekeeping 
Soy 4 OBrtcTIVE * 





First Seal Correctly* with 
B-I-N-G-Test Mason Caps 


@@ THE LID. Seat triple coated 
hy protective lid, with built-in 
ring.on the clean mouth of jar. 


8 THE BAND. Screw band 
overlid for tight seal and can 
in approved* manner. Leave 
jar upright, overnight. 


Next Day Remove Bands 
Remove bands for re-use. You need as 
many lids as you have jars; as many 
bands as you use in one day’s canning. 


—and Test for B-I-N-G! 


Tap each lid with a pencil, clothes pin 
or anything not metal. If it sounds 
“B-i-n-g”’ cans are OK—f it’s ‘Puck’, 
recan that jar. 





*SEND 10 CENTS FOR 64 PAGE 
HOME CANNING GUIDE 







Complete informa- {% 
tion. Compiled by }§ 
noted authority 


|/ \ ao te 
Ne Tese? Heiser AY 
Ps Inc., Evansville, 


Indiana. “wy 


erNARDIN 


@ MASON JARS LIDS AND BANDS @ 


Act Moisture d 


t « es 
can turn & Sigh jnto a sob! 















What makes a baby cry? Often it’s the sting- 
ing effect of “acid-moisture” on his skin. 
Protect him from rubbing and chafing. Use 
Z.B.T., made with olive oil. (1) Z.B.T. re- 
sists “‘acid-moisture” better. (2) Z.B.T. lets 
baby clothes give, not grip. 

MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth Z.B.T. on your hand. 


Sprinkle water on it. Watch how Z. B.T. with olive 
oil resists moisture—keeps skin dry. Compare! 


2.8.77 Powter 


MADE WITH OLIVE OIL 





Corns Gokast 


Noted Doctor’s Relief Acts INSTANTLY 
The instant you apply Dr. 
Scholl's Zino-pads on your 
Cofas or sore toes, torment- 
ing shoe friction stops 
Painful pressure is lifted, 
Separate Medicationsarein- 
cluded for speedily remov- 
ing corns, Cost but a trifle, 
AtDrug, Shoe, Dept. Stores, 
Toiletry Counters every« * 
where. Get a box today! %, 


D! Scholls Zino-pads . 












Help For Your 


CANNING 
PROBLEMS 


By WINIFRED LEVERENZ 


@ We are happy to present Mrs. 
Winifred Leverenz, Texas food 
preservation specialist, who starts 
this month the first of a series 
designed to save our readers food 
and time in home. canning. 


¢— HAVE trouble with mold on my 
canned foods. Is it harmful to re- 
move mold and eat the food? What 

can I do to prevent mold?” 
Mrs. R. B. L., Arkansas. 


If mold is on canned vegetables or 
meats, discard them immediately 
because the mold can be dangerous. 
A good seal and the use of a pressure 
cooker will prevent this mold. 

If you have mold on jellies, pre- 
serves, or pickles, remove the mold 
and some of the food near it. Here 
again a good seal is the important 
factor in preventing mold. 

Be very cautious of mold on can- 
ned tomatoes or fruits such as pears, 
figs, and peaches. Remove the mold 
and some of the food near it, and 
boil the rest of the food before tast- 
ing it. If it smells and tastes all 
right, it may then be eaten. To pre- 
vent mold in tomatoes and fruits, get 
a good seal and use the water bath 
method instead of the open kettle 
method. Although boiling the food 
in an open kettle destroys the mold, 
some germs from the air, utensils, or 
containers may get on the food as it 
is being packed. 


“Last year, 60 jars of my canned 
English peas spoiled. I followed ex- 
actly the directions for canning them. 
The seal was good and there was no 
gas present, but the peas smelled sour. 
They also tasted sour and the liquid 


was cloudy.” Mrs. W. J. S., Texas. 


Your trouble was flat sour which 
is common in mature shelled peas, 


beans, and corn, and is sometimes. 


found in tomatoes. The bacteria that 
cause flat sour spoilage grow best at 
a temperature of 100 to 130 degrees 
F., so avoid letting food stand at this 
temperature before, during, and 
after canning. 


Follow these steps to prevent 
trouble with flat sour: 

1. Use fresh young products and 
keep them cool while preparing. 

2. Work fast in all steps of can- 
ning; don’t try to do too much. 

3. Have food, water, utensils, 
table surfaces, and containers thor- 
oughly clean. 

4. Follow reliable processing time- 
tables for fruits and vegetables. 

5. Cool products quickly and store 
them in a cool place. 


COMPLAINT 


Should spring continue on and on, 
Somebody would complain; 

And many would be sure to want 
The winter back again! 


Daisy Crump Whitehead. 








NEED HELP? 


DO you have canning problems 
such as spoiled, mushy, hard, or 
faded foods, or floating fruits? Send 
your questions concerning these 
canning troubles to Canning Quiz, 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





























And get more 
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Save Hruit zd Sugar 
with Sure-dell! 


Se 


Aes 


4 cups prepared fruit 
314 cupsGuear 
31% cups jieht corn syrup 


1 box Sure-Jell 


suit. crush thor- 
repase fruit ‘a : 
: ee quarts ully ripe straw 


perries- 





4 cups prepared fruit 
‘ato 5 or 6-quart kettle. If np 
; not enough fruit, fill last CUP 
i 


Measure 





A Product of 
General Foods 


sugar and 
, with water. Measure sugar : : 
up into powl:set aside. Plac 
syr 


fruit over high heat. 





: Rt 
Add Sure-Jell and stit eee 
mixture comes to 4 hard : 


at once. 
Add sugar and syruP 


“full rolling boil and 


Bring to 4 stirring, COn- 


boil hard minute, 
stantly. 
m fire, skim, Povr 


ffin at once. Makes 





Remove fro 


* ara 
vickly. Paral 
g avec six-ounce 
















65 RECIPES IN EVERY BOX—A Different Recipe for Each Fruit! 







jam and jelly! 





Your family is entitled to 
extra sugar for doing up 
fruits. Ask your ration 
board—today! 





SURE-JELL! The pow- 
dered pectin that helps 
all fruits jell just right! 


Sure-Jell makes it possi- 
ble to use ripe strawber- 
ries... for extra flavor! 


= Save sugar! Use half 
corn syrup! 


A one-minute boil 
for jam, a half-min- 
ute boil for jelly, with 
Sure-Jell! 


OVER 13 GLASSES 
—using only 1 Ib. 
7 ozs. of your sugar 
ration! 






saa 
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Yes, Luzianne saves 
you money. You get 
more Strong cups 
from every pound. 


TEASPOONFUL 


Luzianne holds its 
strength on your 
pantry shelf. Does 
not go stale. 


Gifts come quickly 
when you combine 
Luzianne, Octagon 
Soap, Ballard’s Flour, 
Borden’s Milk, and 
Hearth Club Baking . 
Powder coupons. 


YOUR GROCER SAYS: 

Try a pound. Use entire ~~ 
contents. If not satis- ) 
fied in every respect, 

your money will be 

refunded. 

















Pll grow up 
to be a 


champ with 


Red Goose 
Shoes - 


eAK 


Whatever the ambition that beckons... Red Goose and Friedman-Shelby Shoes 
will be Jelpful to the feet of your boy and girl, all through the formative years. 

To give long wear...to hold their shape and provide firm support shoes 
must be good in every part. You cannot see the vital parts of envy shoe. That’s 
why wise mothers depend on the reputation of Red Goose and Friedman- 
Shelby Shoes for boys and girls of all ages. 

That repztation is positive assurance of fine flexible 
leathers, durable materials, detailed workmanship, and 
important reinforcements in vital parts. 


RED GOOSE DIVISION International Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 













Be AND FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AG 


HELP UNCLE SAM 
SAVE LEATHER 


Buy boys’ and girls’ shoes 
that wear longer. Invest in 
War Bonds regularly. 











Lamb’s Wool 
for COMFORTS 


More Home Work for Nancy to 
Write Fred About 


By ISADORA WILLIAMS 


EVER watchful for practical ways 

to continue her program of home 
furnishings while her soldier-hus- 
band is overseas, Nancy was pleased 
when her father gave her six pounds 
of lamb’s wool, enough to make two 
comforts. Carefully she stored it in 
a cool place until she could assemble 
the necessary materials for prepar- 
ing and using it. 

With her mother’s assistance, she 
collected enough scraps to piece 
two “crazy” comfort covers, one of 
wool and one of silk. 

To prepare the raw wool for bed- 
ding, Nancy used soft rainwater and 
plenty of soap. First, however, she 
made a stock soap solution by heat- 
ing slowly one pound of salsoda with 
two pounds of neutral soap (not 
laundry soap) in two gallcns of soft 
water until the soap had dissolved. 


She then arranged three tubs close 
together so that the wool could be 
passed quickly from one to the other. 
Ten gallons of water was put in each 
tub; water in the first was hot enough 
to be -uncomfortable, but was bear- 
able to the hands, while that in the 
other tubs was not so hot (about 110 
degrees F.). Nancy dissolved two 
quarts of the soap solution in the 
first tub of water, and smaller 
amounts in the other two tubs. 


She then selected only the best and 
cleanest of the fleece and picked it 
apart, shaking out all of the dirt, 
tags, and dung locks. She put only 
a small quantity of wool into the suds 
at a time, dividing it into small bits 
as she added it. This, she knew, 
would clean it more thoroughly and 
lessen the possibility of matting the 
fibers, which would insure a finer 
finished product. 

Nancy worked the wet wool with a 
long wooden paddle, being careful 
not to mat or crowd it. She kept it 
below the surface of the suds about 
ten minutes, until it was thoroughly 
soaked; during that time she did not 
stir it. She then lifted it in small 
amounts, letting the water drain out 
for a minute before she patted it al- 
most dry. 

This process was repeated with 
equal gentleness in the second and 
third tubs, and the wool was then 
rinsed several times in clear water of 
the same temperature as the last 
suds (110 degrees F.). Finally, it was 
spread on the drying boards in the 
shade to dry thoroughly. 

When it was completely dry, Nancy 
and her mother carded it, and it 
was ready to be made into comforts. 

(This is the second of our series about Fred 
and Nancy’s postwar furniture.) 





GET YOUR SUMMER 
FASHION BOOK 





—_—— 


Whether you need FASHI Boox 
only a dress or two, > 

or new clothes for |_ ay 

all the family, here a 3 


are the fashions you | mi = 
should see before you nl | = 
buy so much as a dt @ 
spool of thread. 4 
There are more than 
160 smart styles in ~— ik) 2 — 
full color, including 
play clothes, jumpers that shed their blouses 
and turn into sun frocks, simple designs for 
first sewing lessons, shirtwaist frocks, suit 
dresses, playsuits for the little ones, and 
practical suggestions for using scraps, rem- 
nants, and make-overs. 

This helpful book is only 15 cents, but 
the supply is limited because of the paper 


shortage, so get your copy now. To order, 
see coupon on page 42 














High Quality! 
Low Cost! 


Valuable 
Coupon! 


(Redeemable at all 
Octagon Premium Stores) 

















KEROSENE RANGES 


GLASS DOOR 
RANGES 


are built for real coqking efficiency. 
hey are attractive in design and 

sturdy in construction. Boss Blu-Hot 

Burners provide economical cooking 

heat—clean—no smoke, soot or 

odor. Perfectly safe. 

Visible baking saves food, fuel and 

worry. 

Boss Kerosene Cook Stoves and Boss 

Portable Ovens are also_available. 


BOSS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











YOU'LL SAY IT'S 
§ WONDERFUL FOR 


Want REAL relief from your sore, 
stiff, aching back? Then get a bottle 
of Sayman Liniment and massage it 
on gently. Feel ‘“‘tight’’ muscles loos- 
en up, pain subside, soreness vanish. 
Works FAST...costs only 50c—is 
simply wonderful for muscular aches, 
pains, stiffness and soreness due to 
local congestion caused by exposure, 
fatigue or over-exertion. 


SAYMAN LINIMENT 


Made by the Makers of SAYMAN SALVE 
































free! 


174 WAYS TO SERVE 
HOME CANNED FOODS 





Gummed Canning Labels! 


Send for this fascinating 1945 Kerr 
Homemaker...24 pages...beautifully 
illustrated...canning instructions, 
tine tables, new recipes..canning 
budget. Write Kerr Mason Jar Co., 
280,. Sand Springs, Okla. 







Dept 


Home canning is simple, easy, 
successful...when you use Kerr 
Mason Jars, Caps and Lids. Kerr 
Mason Caps fit ALL 


Mason jars...are 
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“Self Sealing” 
seal air tight 1 





require no a : 
Pp 












rubber rings. 





FOR ALL METHODS 
OF CANNING 4 



















BACK PAIN? 


HEAT—QUICK! 


Heat relieves muscle pains 

—quickly, effectively. To 

get welcome, continued 

heat relief, for days, right 

at the sore spot, apply one 

big Johnson’s RED CROSS 

PLASTER—or the heav- 

ier, warmer Johnson’s Back Plaster. 

-..The mild, active medication gently 

heats the back, stirs up blood circu- 

lation, fights congestion, eases pain. 

-.-Warm cloth covering retains body 

heat, protects back against chilling, 

provides continuous support... .Try 

this clean, easy, proved way to “heat 
treat” simple backache 
and other muscular 
pains—TODAY. (In 
case of chronic back- 
ache, see your doctor.) 
... Always insist on the 
GENUINE, made by 
Johnson & Johnson. 


wots, RED CROSS PLASTER 


(Qohoiuens, BACK PLASTER 








Bfeyitek-acelit 


RYT TPs Senuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 

MLjin., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 

cam paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dept. A18, Atianta, Ga 











MOTHER'S Day is May 13, so let’s 

remember her with a little gift 
that.we’ve made ourselves. It might 
be a book mark made of two scraps 
of cloth sewed together to make a 
double thickness. Or you could make 
a holder for her spools of thread by 
putting nails through a thick piece 
of wood so that the points go through 
ard out the other side. (Be sure 
that the piece of wood will fit the 
drawer where she keeps her thread.) 


Here’s a lapel ornament, though, 
that’s patriotic and pretty, too: A 
a tiny drum for 
Vz {Z| AJ Mother to wear 
on her summer 
suit. All you need 
is four 10-cent 
War Stamps, a 
flat bow made of 
colored ribbon, 
: an empty spool, 
some scraps of yarn, and two wooden 
toothpicks. Paste two pieces of round 
white paper over each end of the 
spool. Then paste the stamps 
around the center of the spool and if 
you have a scrap of Cellophane, cover 
the center with that, too. Tie a piece 
of white yarn around each end of the 
spool at top and bottom of Stamps. 
Then thread 2 needle with some of 
the white yarn and lace it back and 
forth all around, above and beneath 
the first two pieces of yarn. Be sure 
to tie the ends in a knot, so they will 
stay. Cut a piece of dark blue yarn 
five inches long, run it through 
either the tog or bottom strand of 
white yarn, and fasten the two ends 
to the back of the ribbon bow. Cut 
the toothpicks so they will be one 
and one-half inches long, and puste 
them on top of the drum for the 
drumstisks. (The Stamps may be 
steamed off later and saved.) 


After you’ve made your present, 
maybe you'll want to play a game 
outdoors. Here’s one that’s called 
“Mohammedan Tag” because a play- 
er can’t be tagged by “It” when his 
forehead is touching the floor. Your 
big brother who has come back 
from Africa can tell you that a 
Mohammedan is a man who believes 
in a certain religion and bows his 
head to the floor when he prays. 





MARY’S LITTTLE ADVENTURE 


(Continued from last month) 





By CARL WRIGHT 


Clean-Your-Nails is white and trim: 

He’s jealous. Now say “Hello” to him. 

And don’t forget Hang-Up-Your- 
Clothes: 

He’s very important, your mother 
knows. 

There are other secrets in the Treas- 
ure Tree. 

Come again and more you'll see. 

But until then—keep these in mind: 

They'll bring you joy—the greatest 
kind! . 





HOMEMADE WOODEN BEADS 


PROVIDE your youn, charmer with safe, 

easy-to-clean painted wooden beads that 
teach him about color, shape, etc. For in- 
structions on how to make them yourself, 
with your own tools, order Bernice McClure’s 


* leaflet, Homemade Wooden Beads, for 3 cents 


from Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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FLASH 





WILL STAY FRESH 
FOR YOU= 
AFTER VICTORY 


STAY FRESH NOW 
FOR OUR FIGHTERS 
NOT NOW AVAILABLE 

FOR YOUR FLASHLIGHT 


because all of the many 





millions of Ray-O-Vac 


Leakproofs we make 





go to our fighting men. 


\ ex RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


OTHER FACTORIES AT CLINTON, MASS. - LANCASTER, OHIG - SIGUX CITY, IOWA - FONB OS LAC, WIS. - MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. [t will pay you 
to watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 















For an EASY shire... 
ET-Oil 
los 





IN ALL 
COLORS 
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Here’s news 
from home 





eid cet 











ce 
P _\ HIGH COMPRESSION gives you extra 
tractor power to help meet wartime production goals’ 


While sons and brothers are away, short-handed 
farmers are depending more and more on their 
high compression tractors to get work done on 
schedule. 


High compression tractors are helping set new 
production records because they’re engineered to 
get more power out of every drop of gasoline. With 

ee... the same size tractor you can do more work in a 
‘& day, use a higher gear or pull heavier loads with 
maximum economy. In addition to these extra 
» advantages, you get the features common to all 
gasoline-fueled engines—easier starting, quicker 
warm-up and better idling. 


Investigate high compression before you buy a 
new tractor. If you are having your present trac- 
tor overhauled, look into a Power Booster (high 
compression) Overhaul, next best thing to a new 
» high compression tractor. 










ETHYL CORPORATION, Agricultural Division 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of antiknock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 





HOLSTEINS PAY ALL THE WAY 
In the end most cows are sold by the pound. At 
t b h ecale Holstei peiae the most for 
th 1 e e. 

are heaviest producers FREE 

d tive rs— 

They ecll for moose | LUSTRATED 
when done. JUDGING MAN- 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 


® HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Box 203! 


GUE 2 MAES 


The GUERNSEY Brand and Breed Program 
is the farmer's assurance of future income. 
““How The American Guernsey Cattle Club Helps 
To Make Breeding Fascinating and Profitable”’. 
This valuable FREE booklet will pay you divi- 
lends. Send Now! 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
2Tv Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 







































Are You Satisfied, 
Dissatisfied or 


Un-satisfied? 


Our May Sermon 
By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


AS I saunter along the lanes of 

human life, I have discovered 
three kinds of people. Not that the 
three classes are firmly set, as in the 
case of concrete, for each person in 
either of the classes may, with effort, 
put himself into another class. 


@ The first class is composed of sat- 
isfiled people. They take the world 
as it comes, and 
when things go, 


They do not worry 
a great deal, be- 
cause they do not 
itch to change 
human affairs. 

iP They do not try 
Dr. Holland many new things 
after they are 
forty. They do not want to reform 
the world, nor have they ever in- 
vented one useful thing — unless 
maybe it was the rocking chair. If 
the world had been full of satisfied 








YOU KNOW 


CROPS 


ARE 
PROTECTED 


WITH 


ALORCO 











they let go of them. | 


people, soap would not have been | 
concocted, new worlds would not | 
have been discovered, or new trails | 
blazed through the wilderness. Sat- | 


isfied people have one motto—“Let 
Well Enough Alone.” They are often 
regarded as good people, but their 
goodness has a negative do-nothing 


quality. The Old Testament is a his- | 
tory of a people who were too easily | 
satisfied and whom, God kept trying | 


to stir to greater activity. 


@ Next there are the dissatisfied 
people. They are like thorns in the 
flesh of the satisfied portion of 
humanity. A dissatisfied husband has 
a baby’s spirit in an adult body. A 


dissatisfied wife is always on the | 
verge of tears; in fact, she gets her | 
way through tears, her chief weapon. | 


Since it is a phase of human nature 


not to want what it gets when it gets | 
it, we have a large class of malcon- | 


tents. With them, nothing is right 


unless there is something wrong with | 


it. There must have been some great 
use for human dissatisfaction, or God 
would not have made so many mal- 
contents. We seem to need these un- 
settlers to spur us on. 


@ Finally, I meet a lot of un-satis- 
fied people—people who do not quite 
like the world, but do not turn up 
their noses at it. They roll up their 
sleeves instead and try to get some- 
thing done about anything that is 
wrong. The unsatisfied people build 
bridges over the rivers, make the in- 
ventions which lessen the drudgery 
of people, and suffer when they learn 
of the miseries of the world Jesus 
was not dissatisfied with humanity, 
but He was un-satisfied to live and 
die and leave its sin and selfishness 
unchallenged. Mr. Edison tried a 
certain experiment some three thou- 
sand times, and each time it failed. 
When asked by an assistant if he 
knew any more than when he began, 
he laconically replied, “I know three 
thousand ways it can’t be done.” 


@ Mr. Moody described religion as 

an un-satisfied satisfaction. A writer 

of the Jews wrote, “I shall be satis- 

fied when I awake in Thy likeness.” 

Upon the wall of my den is this 

motto: 

For when the One Great Scorer comes to 
write against your name 

He writes, not that you won or lost—but 
how you played the game. 


We need to be neither lazily satis- 
fied ... nor worrisomely dissatisfied 
... but energetically un-satisfied. 











CRYOLITE- 


Join the farmers across the 
country who know they can 
depend on ALORCO CRYO- 
LITE to do the job of pest con- 
trol effectively. Backed by 
laboratory research and more 
than eight years of successful 
use in the field, ALORCO 
CRYOLITE is your most prac- 


tical insecticide to use. Here are 


7 Basic Advantages: 
1. Closely controlled particle 
size. 


2. Gives maximum and uni- 
form coverage. 


3. Free-dusting and free-flow- 
ing without added con- 
ditioners. 


4 


Negligible abrasive action 
on dusting and spraying 
equipment. 

5. Excellent suspendibility in 
spray tanks and lines. 


6. Safe on delicate foliage. 


7. Compatible with inscluble 
type copper compounds, 
sulfur and other neutral 
fungicides, insecticides and 
diluents. 


This year use ALORCO 
CRYOLITE to successfully 
control cahbage worms, bean 
beetles, potato beetles, tobacco 
beetles, tomato worms, sugar- 
cane borers, pepper weevils, 
cotton bollworms and bean leaf 
beetles. 

ALuMINUM, ORE Company, 
subsidiary of ALUMINUM 
Company OF AMERICA, 1968 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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more 
ssful SAYS ~ 
RCO 
prac- 
e are 
“When insects buzz—disturb cow’s rest, 
2S: Herds get upset .. . don’t feel their best! 
So spray them all two times a day, Z 
rticle With “Flit's fast-working Livestock Spray!” 
uni- 
Don’t let dirty, bit- 
asi ing summertime pests 
eis haunt your dairy herd! 
These. nagging tormentors 
willie make cows nervous ... make 


rying them hard to milk. So why 
take chances? Use Fiit Live- 
ry in stock Spray! 

This famous insecticide 
.. “knocks out” horn, stable and 
lubl house flies—in a jiffy—and 
ubie 

inde. actually helps repel new at- 
utral tacks! 

) and Buy an ample supply, to- 
day! ... Flit Livestock Spray 
2CO is harmless to dairy products! 
*Our new label reads Flit 





— Livestock Spray! However, 
yacco your dealer may still carry this 
ugar- famous insecticide under the 
evils, former name, Stanco Live- 


nleaf |§ stock Spray. Whichever you 
buy, remember, it is still the 


we same high quality preduct. 
1968 SAVE WASTEPAPER! ~ 
. Pa. V To Speed Victory 


_V To Aid Veterans 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
216 W. 14th Street, New York City 







Copr. 1945, 
Stanco Lacorporated 


Livesteh PY 
ing NM sat OE reg 
SC ———— 


LIVESTOCK SPRAY 




















MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF LIQUID INSECTICIDES. 
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Tobacco. Barns 
and Stokers 
By E. G. MOSS 


Tobacco Experiment Station, Oxford, N. C. 


{t is possible that as many as one 

thousand or more coal stokers will 
be installed this year in tobacco 
barns for curing tobacco. Some of 
these installaticns will not give th2 
results that should be expected un- 
less the proper care is exercised in 
the installation. The following ten 
suggestions are offered: 


1. Too large a stoker 
is not desirable—a small 
stoker operated a long- 
er period is more eco- 
nomical and will give 
better results than a 
large stoker operated a 
shorter period. 


2. A 30- to 40-pound 
stoker is large enough 
to take care of any well 
constructed barn. A 30-pound stoker will take 
care of a 4-room barn. A 40-pound stoker 
will take care of a 5-room barn. 

3. A 40- or 50-pound capacity retort should 
not be used on a 30-pound-per-hour capacity 
stoker. 

4. A big complicated furnace is entirely 
unnecessary. 

5. The arch of the furnace should be built 
of firebrick laid edgewise instead of flat. The 
foundation of the furnace may be built of 
common red brick. 

6. Before building the furnace write to N. 
C. Experiment Station, Agricultural Engi- 
neering Dept., Raleigh, N. C., for plan No. 
8020—“Tobacco Barn Furnace Designed for 
Use with Coal Stoker;” also ask for Bulletin 
No. 346. 

7. A tume-control or a temperature-control 
may be used. Either is satisfactory. In many 
instances the time-control is preferable accord- 
ing to the Tobacco Station at Oxford. 

8. A heat jacket (as described in Bulletin 
No. 346) to be placed inside the barn for the 
distribution of preheated air is a distinct ad- 
vantage and is inexpensive to build. 

9. A 12-inch flue pipe is preferable to a 
10-inch flue because of its increased radiating 
surface. 

10. A stoker cannot be used except where 
electricity is available. 

Hints on Barns and Curing.—It is 
desirable that all tobacco barns be of 
standard size so that the standard 
length stick can be used. The s.and- 
ard length stick is 4 feet, 6 inches. 
Therefore, the tier poles should 
be so regulated in the barn as 
to allow a 2-inch or 3-inch lap of the 
stick on the tier pole. The outside 
tiers should not be jammed too close 
to the side of the barn. If they are, 
air cannot circulate freely, and the 
tobacco sweats and sponges next to 
the barn. 

2. Out of a total of about 250,000 
fluecured tobacco barns in the area, 
it is expected that at least 5 per cent 
—12,500 in all—may be replaced each 
year. A small per cent of these re- 
placements are caused by fires, the 
rest by depreciation of one cause or 
another. So after all, the sum total of 
tobacco barn construction in the flue- 
cured area develops into a sizeable 
business. At the present time it is a 
very expensive business and one that 
needs more careful thought and inves 
tigation. At the present time a good 
barn cannot be built and equipped 
for less than $500 if labor has to be 
hired. Even in cases where there afe 
plenty of logs on the fzrm to build a 
log barn, labor is probably not avail- 
able to do the work. 

3. Most of the curing is still done 
with wood fires and in most cases 
there is plenty of low-grade wood 
available on the farm. The best trees 





Mr. Moss 


‘should be left on the farm to grow 


timber, as is advised by all foresters. 
There are several types of oil burn- 
ers in use for curing and most of 
them have given good results. 
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Over this nation’s life line of railroads is 
moving the greatest volume of food and other 
farm products in the history of America — food 
produced under difficult conditions by the efforts 
of American farmers. 

A vital link in this life line of railroads is the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway. In 1944, the N. & W. 
hauled more than four and a half billion pounds of 
farm products — enough to make a train 875 miles 
long that would stretch from Norfolk, Va. on the 
Atlantic Coast to 200 miles beyond Cincinnati, O. 

To mention just a few, here are some of the 
vital farm products moved last year by the N. & W.: 
2,307,302,000 pounds of flour, grain and cereals; 
698,992,000 pounds of fruits and vegetables; 
609,570,000 pounds of livestock, poultry and meat; 
1,304,000 pounds of butter and margarine; 
30,562,000 pounds of eggs; and 9,612,000 pounds 
of cheese. . 

American farmers can be depended upon to do their 
job in 1945. And the farmers can rest assured that 
the Norfolk and Western will continue to serve them 
efficiently, speedily and safely, ever strengthening 
the life line that links them with our fighting forces, 
our fighting Allies and our war workers here at home. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


COME anc Westers 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 












T. Q. STOCKGARD turns 
all stock—aattle, goats, 
sheep, horses, hogs. YOU 
ean drive or walk through 
anytime—no gates to open. 
But stock can’t cross it. 
Safer than gates. Can’t be 
“left open.” Always open for you, closed to your 
stock. Protect stock the modern, convenient, 
time- and money-saving way. Strong, heavy, all 
metal, electrically welded. Supports heaviest loads, 
outlasts a dozen gates. Nothing to wear out or 
get out of order—ever! Send Postcard Today for 
Complete Information. 
Farm and Ranch Equipment Division 

TEXAS QUARRIES, INC., DEPT. Z 


Bloomington, Indiana Victorville, California 
Austin, Texas 


DIRECT TO YOU — at factory Bo, Stock Can’t Walk Ilt—and Won't Jump It! 


prices from any of our three plants. " 
ieee 3) STOCKGARD 
NOW! No obligation. “4 
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How’s Your Ice Cream Crop Today? 


Ice Cream is truly a product of the farm. The Dairy farmer, 
the fruit and nut grower, the poultryman .. . all help to produce 
the ingredients used to make up America’s fine crop of Ice Cream. 
The Ice Cream Industry is a partner in this enterprise to provide 
America with its favorite dairy food. Here, in the American way, 
agriculture and industry work together in a program that is good 
for America and good for themselves! 


Millions of men and women in our armed forces have become 
accustomed to eating Ice Cream regularly. They know its nutritive 
value . .. that it gives extra energy and helps overcome fatigue. 
They'll come home when it’s over “over there” and it will take a 
heap of milk production to satisfy those healthy Ice Cream appetites. 


The Ice Cream Industry will continue to serve as a “Balance 
Wheel” to provide a better return for farm milk and help stabilize 
the market during periods of flush milk production. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Barr Building Washington 6, D. C 
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4 Power Take-Off Driven 


TRACTOR M 







ORIGINAL 
BETTER 





WATCH IT IN THE FIELDS 


A tractor pulled, take-off powered mower with 
highly improved performance, easier operation 
and greater protection against wear and acci- 
dental breakage. Has a power lift to raise 
cutter bar over obstructions. Quick hitch, 
absolutely universal—works with any tractor 
equipped with standard power take-off. 

Be sure to see this new. original, NEW IDEA Tractor 
Mower at work. Production limited this year. Contact 


your NEW IDEA dealer for further particulars. Litera- 
ture will not be available for some time. 





FREE BOOK Your 
dealer can supply 
full information 
about NEW IDEA 
Rakes, Loaders and 
Wagons. Ask also 
for free book, title 
"Better Hay"’ — or 
write to us direct. 







New IbDEA, INC. 


COLDWATER, OHIO - SANDWICH, ILL 













Free Building Plans 


OT only farm men but farm beys 
also should be interested in the 
“Free Building Plans” offered under 
this head each month. Many a bright 
farm boy would enjoy making some 
one of the following in our May list: 


I. For Virginia Readers 


N-1.51—Milk Can Shade 
M-5.11—Outdoor Fireplace Made of Stone 
K-3.10—Farm Shop and Implement Shed 
J-4.51—Gable Roof Hay Shed 
N-6.34—Basket Bottom Hay Rack 


Address orders to C. E. Seitz, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


II. For North Carolina Readers 


5530—Portable Granary—500 bushels 
305—Range Shelter—100 pullets 
5143—Safety Bull Pen 

481—Kitchen Arrangements 

70—Small General-Purpose Barn—13 head 


Address orders to D. S. Weaver, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


III. For South Carolina Readers 


6—Shed-Type Hoghouse 
13—Self-Oiler for Hogs 
12—Heifer Shed 
144—20-Cow Dairy Barn 
38—Plans for Kitchen Sink 
54—Homemade Egg Cooler 
15—Milk Cooling Box 


Address orders to C. V. Phagan, 
Engineer, 
Clemson, S. C. 

If you wish other building plans 
from your state agricultural college, 
say what and ask for them also. 


It’s Time To— 


_-Plant plenty: of watermelons and 
cantaloupes for summer pleasure. 
_._ Surprise your wife wita some un- 
usual token on Mother’s Day. 
_.Use harrows and weeders on newly 
planted corn and cotton. 
Be sure grain is dead ripe before 
harvesting with combine. 
__ Make sure there is plenty of tobac- 
co-curing wood. 
_Apply nitrate to vegetables lacking 
a healthy color. 
Plant peanuts and popcorn for win- 
ter pleasure. 
Save the best heifer calves for fu- 
ture milkers. 
Plant edible soybeans and African 
squash. 
__Consult with your boys in making 
farm plans. 
_.Stop being careless around farm 


machinery. 

__Take Saturday afternoon off to go 
fishing. 

_.Get next year’s layers on clean 


ground. 
_.Sow perennials in the flower-gar- 
den. ; 
__Arrange for boll weevil poisoning. 
_-.Get binders and combines ready. 
_._._Save all the clover seed you can. 
_--Haul out fly-breeding manure. 
.__Observe Rural Life Sunday. 
_--Push sweet potato planting. 
_._Cut pulpwood on wet days. 


Cultivate newly set kudzu. 


.._-Enter the cotton contest. 

































Honor the dead by helping the living. 





HOW TO TREAT 










CUTS and SORES 


And Local 
infections: Common 
ae ee 














WRITE 


FOR 


When you discover a cut, abscess or sore 
on an animal, apply Novoxil* Ointment 
— an active colloidal silver oxide oint. 
ment. Here is a dependable antiseptic 
that reaches the seat of the infection 

| where it encourages healthy healingand 
relieves soreness. 


The secret of the remarkable power of 
Novoxil Ointment to penetrate- living 
tissue lies in the minute size of its sil- 
ver oxide particles. The dispersion of 
these particles in a suitable carrier base 
produces sustained action against in- 
fecting organisms. 
FOR EYE INFECTIONS—Novoxil Ointment is 
mild yet effective. Ig relieves inflammation and 
acts as a soothing antiseptic. 
Also useful in helping to heal wounds, cuts 
and abrasions and in the elimination of hoof. 
rot and ringworm. 
FREE BOOKLETS — Keep a jar in the barn anda 
tube in your first aid kit for animals. Novoxil 
Ointment is sold by druggists. Don’t forget to 
send for Free Instruction Booklet. Mail cou- 
pon today. 
*"Novoxil” (Reg. in U.S. Patent Office) is 4 
trade-mark of E. R. Squibb & Sons. U.S. Patent 
No. 2,103,999. 


FREE BOOKLEY 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dept. PFO-5 
| and Animal Feeding Products Div. 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 


Please send the following free booklet: 
0 Treating Local Infections in Livestock 
QO) Saving Calves fromWhite Scours Dicuring Mastitis | 


Name. 
Address. | 
Post Office State 


SQL IBB — A NAME YOU CAN TRUS! 























ARE YOUR LAYERS 


WC, 


Give your birds a BOOST with 
B-ALFA-G! 
‘gjeExtra Fish Protein 

Suppl? 





eSea Food Minerals 
Vitamins A, B, D, &G 
ed 


Ae choice or on your present fe 


Co Per day per 100 hens F 
Supplies this extra “SEA POWER 


‘Write today for helpful poultry booklet 
and FREE information on B-Alfa-G 


PHILIP R. PARK, Inc. 
Makers of ManAmar 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chgo 5, ll. - San Pedro, Col. 
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Make Cheese tone 


—get extra money Mii 
for surplus — BOC K 


FREE book by n 

farm authority tells’ = 
simple to make delicious cheeses—de 
scribes home-made equipment. Thou- 
sands now enjoy their ow . cheese and 
have built profitable Dusiness trom 


can 









eir surplus milk. It is easy wil 
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Hansen’s Cheese Reanet, and Cheese Color tabletec of comme 


high quality used by p 
your ruggist’ 8. 
dru; 








Send coupon for free book, ‘and i your 
ggist can’t supply you, order direct. 


| egress NO MOREY 


Cur. Han: s | Anonazoar, Inc, 
Dept. 375, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Please mail me the following. I will pay the post- 
man on acceptance, plus smal! government collection 
fee. (To save fee, send c order.) 

(Vials of 12 Hansen 34 50¢ (1) Vialsof 12 Hansen 314 Se 


Cheese Rennet Tablets{ each Cheese Color Tablets; each 1 
eae one Kina vane eae oeaAwéeCUeenkcicabecnikael 
AdGrESS 5 cccccccccccccecccccocccccccccccoccess® 1 
La sain ein ‘ata’ ad Taner ‘ein’ nd ins ESS tain ain in ed --7 
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GET A FILTER 
THAT CAN 


" lake Pe 


lf you want to preserve tractor 
power during the busy months 
ahead —if you want to save time, 
and oil, and money— install an AC 
$-3 Oil Filter on your tractor. 


The heavy-duty S-3 will clean up 
old oil and keep it clean several 
times as long. You won't have to 
change oil or filter elements so 
often. You'll make an actual cash 
saving in oil and element costs— 
and you'll save fuel by keeping 
your tractor powerful and efficient. 


Dirty oil is the enemy of power. It 
clogs piston ring slots—makes valves 
stick—and causes engine wear. 


Your best protection against dirty oil 
isa filter that can “take it.” Ask your 
dealer about AC’s heavy-duty S-3. 
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SPEED FINAL VICTORY — 
BUY WAR BONDS 





May Beekeeping 
' Suggestions 


EES should be watched very 

closely this month so plenty 
of space can be provided to store the 
honey crop. If swarming occurs dur- 
ing late April or early May, produc- 
tion from colonies which have 
swarmed will be very low, so follow 
these suggestions: 

1. Provide plenty of storage space 
for honey crop by adding shallow or 
deep supers, with full sheets of foun- 
dation or drawn comb. When super 
becomes nearly full and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of honey is capped, 
raise super and place empty one just 
beneath it. 


2. Swarms must be prevented for 
greatest production. Examine brood | 


chambers of hives thoroughly every 
10 days and remove queen cells. See 
that artificial or natural shade pro- 
tects the hives from hot sun, espe- 
cially during the heat of the day. 
More ventilation will also help re- 
duce swarming tendency. This may 
be accomplished by placing four 
small blocks under each corner of 
the hive body between it and the 
bottom board, or by pushing the 
super back to allow %2-inch crack be- 
tween it and the hive body. 


3. If chunk honey is to be pro- 


| duced, excluders should be placed on 


the hives about May 1. The supers to 
be used for chunk honey should be 
above the queen excluder. 


4. Unite weak colonies or queen- 
less colonies with stronger ones. If 
small swarms have occurred, unite 
them with the original hive. Place 
the weaker colonies on some other 
hive with a sheet of newspaper sep- 
arating them; as the bees gnaw 
through the newspaper they will be 
naturally united and fighting will 
not occur, 

5. Add an extra hive body to one 
or two of the colonies which are now 
single hive bodied, to provide double 
brood chamber. With larger hives 
you will have more production next 
year. Reverse hive bodies every 
two to three weeks and place bottom 
one on top of second one. These hives 
may not yield as much honey this 
year as others but should double 
their honey production next year. 

J. Myron Maxwell, Entomology 


Division, N. C. State College 


When Juno Died 


HAT was a fine tribute to cows 
which Dr. Shaw paid last month 

. . and it reminded us of another 
tribute that impressed us very much 
when we first read it in The Greens- 
boro News last January as follows: 


Not everybody realizes the importance of 
a cow to the average Southern family, especi- 
ally where the family runs into several chil- 
dren. In the Harden family, along about 25 
years ago, nine children and two adults de- 
pended a great deal on two fine Jersey cows 
—Easter and Juno—to help provide the sort 
of table abundance that a crowd like that de- 
manded. As a knee-pants boy I awoke before 
daylight one morning and. when I went to 
the kitchen found my mother rolling out bis- 
cuits and weeping softly. I never saw my 
mother cry many times; she was hardly the 
crying type. I found that the cause of that 
sadness was the death during the night of 
Juno, one of our faithful cows. 

A pall of sadness hung over the house al- 
most as if death had caught up with a mem- 
ber of the family. Next to a member of the 
family, we could not imagine a greater loss. 

The author of this vivid and au- 
thentic glimpse of country life is 
John Harden, now Secretary to Gov- 
ernor, Cherry. 


Coming Events 


Memorial Day, May 10. 
Mother’s Day, May 13. 
New moon, May 11; full, May 26. 
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You know how important it is these days to 
buy good overalls. They aren’t easy to get... 


they’ve got to last. 


You don’t have to worry about your overalls 
giving long service if they have the Crown or 
Headlight label. Every pair carries long “Life 
Assurance” right on the garment...an exclu- 
sive certificate of laboratory testing from the 
United States Testing Co., the strongest en- 
dorsement of quality, durability and good 
workmanship you can get. You won’t find that 
Suarantee on any other overall in the world! 


The United States Testing Co. certificate ap- 
pears only on Crown and Headlight overalls. 
Look for it. It means high quality garments 
made of strong, durable, close woven, fast color, 
full shrunk denim—properly designed, cor- 
rectly proportioned for your fit and comfort. 
It means high-grade workmanship and tailor- 


ing. Sanforized.* UNION MADE. 
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We regulerly tov MEAOLIGHT SHRUNK 
OVERALLS fer workmanship, 








As @ result of our tests we that 
HEADLIGHT SHRUNK poche are 
meade of high quality, strong, durable, 
close woven, fast color, full shrunk denim 
properly designed and correctly 
Proportioned for maximum comfort and 
Proper fit — high 
gede workmanship, 
superior tailoring and 
SANFORIZED 






















*Less than 1% residual shrinkage 














OVERALLS 





COATS + SHIRTS + ONE- 
CHICAGO « 


CINCINNATI « SAN FRANCISCO « 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 





HEADLicr 
am | 


TROUSERS 
PIECE SUITS + JACKETS 


ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK 





Kryocide 


Nalurzal ERYOLITE 









MAN 


\2/ 


Spray or dust 
NATURAL GREENLAND CRYOLITE 
Insecticide has proved its effectiveness 
against chewing insects from coast to 
coast. Proved its economy and depend- 
ability, too...for large growers everywhere, 
Agricultural authorities recommend cryo- 
lite for control of many chewing insects. 
Your local experiment station will tell 
ou how to use Kryocide in your area. 
Ton can’t go wrong with Kryocide. 
Comes in 4 Ib. and 50 Ib. bags... for 
spraying or dusting with standard equip- 
ment. At your dealer. Get your supply now. 


with Kryocide! This 


ie 1 Ch teal 


Division 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


a TURING C 


PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 


New York e Chicago ¢ St.louis e Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati * Minneapolis « Wyandotte *« Tacoma 





Watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 
The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection 











“THE CHORE GIRL"—the 


handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 


ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for me! 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, »LUS A 











Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- - 
ords under average farm conditions 
prove that Milking Shorthorns are best 
eB-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts——FREE! Or read Milking 
Sherthora Journal Trial i 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 809 W 
Ave.. U 8. Vards, D 


os RTHO 
MILKIN a SHO’ a% PRNS 


& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 






Six moaths 60¢, one year 


. Exchange 
ept. PF-5, Chieage 9, Iilinots. 
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Beyond the front lines high-explosive land mines lie hidden in the j 
earth—waiting for the unwary foot soldier! Portable, battery-powered ide | 
Mine Detectors locate danger and help clear the way for tanks and 
infantry. War-winning weapons and instruments use thousands of dry 
batteries every day—that’s why we're short of them 
on the homefront. Burgess Battery Company. 


Food Is A War Weapon—Use It Wisely! 


BURGESS BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT THE 


ERINARY PROFESSION 


MEANS TO MANKIND 










Easier Childbirth 


@ Many a mother has of late been saved from the 
excruciating agonies of childbirth because of work done 
years ago by veterinarians. They owe this relief from 
the pangs of childbirth to the discovery of spinal 
anesthesia, which serves to “block off” nerves leading 
to the abdominal and pelvic regions and the lower limbs. 






This type of anesthesia was developed by European 
veterinarians. It was first demonstrated in this country 
in 1926 at a meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. Long before its use in humans, veterinar- 
ians had proved, through its use on animals, not only 
that it gave merciful relief during parturition and in 
many surgical operations, but that it could be employed 
with precision and safety. 

Today it is a boon to mankind both in easing the 
pangs of childbirth and, especially in our armed forces, 
in surgical operations. This is just another debt which 
humanity owes to the pioneering work of veterinarians. 











One of a series of educational announcements by 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


Operating Sioux City Serum. Co., Sioux City, lowa 
Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind Sioux Falls Serum Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Royal Serum Co., Kansas City, Kansas United Serum Co., Kansas City, Kansas 

















Guard Your Baby 
Against Summer 
Upsets 
By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


“WY HY is hot weather a danger 
period for babies?” 

Digestive upsets and bowel com- 
plaints, more common in the sum- 
mer, make this season a danger 
period for babies, and the younger 
the child, the greater the danger. 
Proper care of the child is the best 
prevention, and the first and most 
important thing is for every mother 
to nurse her baby until he is at least 
six months old; he-should not be 
nursed beyond his ninth month, how- 
ever. The breast-fed infant has at 
least four times as good a chance to 
thrive as has the’ bottle-fed infant. 


The second important point is to 
watch out for those danger signals 
which may develop into serious 
bowel troubles — loss of appetite, 
restlessness, vomiting, fever, and 
loose bowels. If the baby has loose 
bowels, do not delay to consult your 
doctor, even though the upset is ap- 
parently not serious. It is sound 
judgment to have him checked over 
by a doctor, or at a health clinic 
every month if he keeps well, and 
more frequently if he appears ill. 


“Please give us do’s and don’t’s 
for hot weather.” 

The following suggestions are 
most important for keepirg babies 
under two years of age well: 

1. Let the baby alone; do not pick 
him up every time he cries. Feed 
him at regular hours by the clock— 
every four hours is often enough for 
most babies. And during early life 
he should sleep most of the time. 


2. Babies need less food and more 
water during hot weather. Give 
boiled water, cooled and unsweeten- 
ed between feedings. Never give a 
baby bottled soft drinks. 


3. Keep baby cool and clean. Give 
him daily baths in lukev'arm water 
and dress him in light clothing. 


4. If there is not enough breast 
milk, ask your doctor how it can be 
increased; do not wean the baby ex- 
cept on doctor’s orders. 


5. If the baby should be weaned, 
the doctor will prescribe a suitable 
milk formula. Prepare and bottle-at 
one time all the feedings for one 
day, because the less the milk is han- 
dled, the better. Boil bottles and 
nipples every day; keep nipples in 
a covered sterilized jar and never 
touch the part which goes into the 
baby’s mouth. 

6. Screen windows and doors and 
keep netting over baby’s crib to 
keep flies from reaching him and his 
food and bottles. 


7. Sunbaths should be given in 
moderation and the sun should never 
be allowed to shine in the baby’s eyes. 

8. Keep flies from soiled diapers as 
they may carry filth and germs to 
food. If the baby has loose bowels, 
boil the diapers in clean water be- 
fore washing them in soap and water. 




















Keep Outdoor Toilet 
Spick — — 





Freshen aad clean each 
week with DIXIE LYE 


Sanitizing the outdoor toilet is one of 
the important and troublesome tasks 
on the farm. Your best ally for this pur- 
pose is high quality Dixie Lye. 


Follow this simple Dixie Lye 3-Point 
Plan: (1) Sprinkle Dixie Lye freely 
into pit at least once a week. (2) Scrub 
floors, walls and seat with a solution 
of 1% can of Dixie Lye in a bucket of 
water. (3) Screen door, windows and 
pit—seal crevices to keep out flies. 


No other method or material sur- 
passes Dixie Lye for this use—conven- 
ient, effective, economical. Get genu- 
ine Dixie Lye—only 10c a can. 


Rely on Dixie Lye. 
PENNSYLVANIA AR) 
ase to ee 2 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Department 11E5 ~ 


Send today for free booklet 
“The Facts Behind a Lye” 


on toilet 
and other farm and home 
uses. 








For Better Farm 
WYelsliachaleys) 


Rely oF DIRE LTE 






















GET BIGGER 


PEANUT YIELDS 


TREAT SEED - WITH 


> Generally reduces seed decay 
and poor stands... gives normal 
germination and vigorous plants. 
Few cents per acre reduces risk 
of poor yield, waste in seed, fer- 
tilizer and labor. ARASAN also 
effective on corn and most vege- 
tables. See your dealer or buy 
ARASAN-treated seed. Free pam- 
phlet. Du Pont Semesan Com- 
pany (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


GU PONT 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 

















ARASAN 


Sold by 
JOB P. 
Raleigh, N. C. 








WYATT & SONS 


























INSURE 
CANNING 
SUCCESS! 





-" And follow instructions in 
the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


. BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 
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Take along 





Canvas DRINKING WATER. BAGS saul ‘hemp 
water cool — thru’ Nature’s cooling principle, 
EVAPORATION. Convenient and sanitary, by 
actual test keeps water degrees cooler than or- 
dinary jugs, kegs, etc. Made of 100% Southern 
cotton canvas, with nothing to break or get out 
of order. NOT A WARTIME SUBSTITUTE, 
as water bags A in West for 50 years. Top 
temoves for easy filling, cleaning; handy hard- 
wood carrying handle; rope loop to hang UP (on 
stake, post, etc.) away from dust and dirt. Thou- 
sands in use by soldiers. Perfect for cotton work- 
ers. Sold at hardware and farm stores < 00 
everywhere on MONEY BACK 

GUARANTEE. 2 gal. size only 


EAGLE BRAND 


DRINKING WATER BAG 


#. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO., ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURS 





How to make smoother § 


in automatic refriger- 
ator or hand freezer 






Make smoother, more delicious | 





ice cream and sherbets with | 
light cream, top milk, or even | 
whole milk. Easy ... no eggs, 


ii» no cooking. Readily digesti- | 
ble 


Recipes in package. At 


mK “* 4 crocers and druggists. 
PFN ° 


JUNKET’ 







——_ FREE TRIAL oe s <_< 
ann *JUNKET’ * Dept. 
. Hansen's phon Inc. 
cane Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
**Junuer’’ Renner Tas_ets and Recipes to 








I 
| 
State. 


at's READY CASH for YOU! 


No Experience Required 
No Money Risk 


F Double your money each gas? 
4 as 








. Other Bargain Combina- 
ions, Premium Deals; over 
200 Farm and Home Products. 
Write for particulars and free 
= sample Leading Product. 

1. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. C-85, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(eee 


Good For 
Over 100 Years 


~And even better now. Recently greatly im- 
Proved; more antiseptic, more active, finer 
2 ingredients. Spreads easier. Widely 
Wed for minor externally caused skin itching; 
» rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. 





Y RENNET TABLETS 





“=> GRAY’S OINTMENT | 





BEEN sorta wonderin’ where Un- 
cle Sam was gettin’ all the money 
it took to run this war and I think 
maybe I’ve found the answer in one 
of the ads in this paper. This ad 
shows where one man is a handin’ 
him an awful passel of money. They 
didn’t have to say that it ain’t hay. 
If it had of been hay they couldn’t of 
got it in a sack as little as that. 


@ I used to think that maybe the 
reason this war was costin’ so much 
was because the big companies that 
makes the things for our boys to fight 
with was makin’ too much money. 
But after readin’ this ad I begin to 
see kinda how it is. It’s a fact that 
they do make lots of money. But they 
have to turn right around and give 
most of it back to Uncle Sam. Then 
he buys some more things so they can 
have the fun of makin’ a lot more 
money and then he takes most of that 
back again. That way Uncle Sam 
makes his money go round and 
round. Don’t nobody get very rich 
but everybody can feel they’ve been 
makin’ big money even if they have 
to pay it all out in taxes. 


@ Even the help gets good wages 
but Uncle Sam takes a part of that 
before a fellow can get his hands on 
it to spend it. It seems Uncle Sam is 
in favor of good wages because the 
more a fellow gets the more Uncle 
Sam takes. So Uncle Sam gets a big 
chunk out of the profits the company 
makes, a chunk out of every fellow’s 
wages, and then if either of ’enm. has 
got anything left Uncle Sam sells 
them War Bonds. 


@ It takes a lot of money to run a 
war as big as this one. When it’s all 
over it looks to me like everybody is 
bound to have less except them as is 
smart enough to buy all the War 
Bonds they can and save them. 


@ That’s a mighty fine hog I see a 
couple of fellows lookin’ at in one of 
the ads in this paper. If Wa. Bonds 
and life insurance can grow hogs like 
that I think I better get me a little of 
both. Maybe I can start that savin’s 
account I been thinkin’ about. 


@ What do you think about tha‘ fine 
steer I see in the ad in this paper 
they call the cattle king from the cot- 
ton country? Ifa 16-year-old Missis- 
sippi boy can grow ua fine steer like 
that, what’s ailin’ the rest of us that 
we can’t do it? Maybe we’d all better 
read what the ad says about it. 


@ {just been readin’ the ad in this 
paper where it says that cows will 
give more milk if you keep salt where 
they can get it when they want it. 
They say salt has a lot todo with what 
they get out of the feed they eat, too. 
Salt don’t cost much and if salt and 
water will make ’em give more milk 
for the feed they get, I think they 
ought to have all they want. I think 
I’ll quit this piece now andwyite for 
one of their free books. I ain’t never 
figured I was too old to learn, at least 
not since I got out of school. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





Ask tor These Bulletins 


“Our Native Land, a Trust to Keep”—Fire- 
stone Farm Service Bureau, Akron, Ohio. 

1945 Farmer’s Handbook and Almanac— 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Farm Time Savers (3rd Edition) —Sinclair 
Refining Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y.. 
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SALT Fcc Choice” SAVES PROTEIN 


ie 


Protein Makes Milk 


Salt stimulates digestion 
ond assimilation of pro- 
teins . . . makes feed 


g go farther. Cows give 
i sm ita re: more milk. Monthly milk 


checks are bigger 


‘Here's Why 
This Milk Factory 
Needs Salt 


Free 





iy 










“~~ 


The dairy cow is like a factory. She one third protein. The same is true of 
gets her raw materials in the form of meat. Wool, hair, and feathers are 
grain, grass, hay, and silage; separates practically pure protein. 
them into the various elements such as Unless your animals are digesting and 
poeta, fat, carbohydrates, and — assimilating the expensive protein you 
erals, which she then converts into feed, they’re not converting it into 
body maintenance and milk. profitable gains. 
How efficiently she carries on this proc- Salt stimulates protein digestion and 
ess depends upon many factors, not the assimilation by supplying chloride for 
least of which is the salt you feed her. the hydrochloric acid without which 
Salt has well been called the most es- proteins are not digested but wasted. 
sential of all minerals — and the least Salt also supplies the bile with sodium 
expensive. Do you now feed enough for digesting fats. 
salt? That’s a question of vital im- Heart action, muscular activity, nerve 
portance to you. response, reproduction — practically 
Let the every vital activity — is in some way 
po te influenced for the better by the proper 


: amount of salt. 
Some animals want more salt than 


others and only they themselves know Establish 

how much, That is why salt should be Salt-Feeding Stations 

fed FREE CHOICE*. With salt con- The best way to keep salt FREE 
stantly before them, livestock digest CHOICE* before all your livestock all 


their feed better and assimilate more the time is to establish salt-feeding 
of the vital nutrients, especially protein. stations around the farm, wherever 
R livestock gather. Your animals will 
Protein Needed respond with faster gains, better milk 
for Milk and Meat production, lower feeding costs, and 

On a dry matter basis, milk is roughly you'll enjoy greater profits. 


FREE Valuable Book on Feeding Salt 


It will pay you to have a copy of this authoritative 32-page 
book, the most complete ever published on feeding salt to all 
livestock. Explains the importance of salt in the animal diet 
- - » how best to feed salt ... gives plans for making salt 
boxes for FREE CHOICE* feeding. Mail your request to Morton 
Salt Company, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





*Salt Free Choice means 
having salt before your 
animals all the time 
so that they can eat as 

: a eee’ or as 
eef Cattle are Thriftier Hogs Make 
Faster Gains 


eep Yield More 


‘eHIcAGo 4, 
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Only the DE LAVAL 


MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY 


MILKER GIVES YOU WHAT YOU NEED 


/ 


thi 


7 
¢ 








Fast and uniform milking gets the best milking results. That is 
the sum total of all the accumulated knowledge and experience in 
the science of milking dairy cows. It is a proven fact ...and can 
be demonstrated by any dairyman for himself. 


And ... these two qualities are built-in features of the De Laval 


Magnetic Speedway Milker which ... in fact... 
milker that gives you both fast milking... 
pulsatigns controlled by magnetic force. 
point in selecting your milker... 


| _DE LAVAL STERLING MILKER 


The De Laval Sterling Milker is a worthy 
companion to the great De Laval Magnetic 
Speedway Milker and is particularly adapted 
for *those to whom lower 
price is an important con- 
sideration. The Sterling Pul- 
sator has only two moving 
parts, gives positive milking 
speed and action. De Laval 
Sterling single or double 
units may also be used on 
any other make of single 
pipe line installation. 





is the only 
and absolutely uniform 
Consider this important 
and be sure of best milking results. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS J 


De Laval Cream Separators 
skim cleaner, last longer, cost less 
per year of use and earn more. 
They roduce . highest quality 
cream for highest quality butter 
and may easily be washed in a 
few minutes’ time under : 
ordinary farm conditions. 
De Laval Separators are made 
in a wide variety of sizes 
and styles and at prices to 
meet every need and purse. 
Hand or motor drive. 






DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK +6 
165 BROADWAY 


Lot ier \cle dry 
427 RANDOLPH ST 61 


SAN FRANCISCO 19 
BEALE ST 
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COLLAR PADS 

WITH FAMOUS REC 

RUST-PROOFED 
HOOKS 


THEY STAY PUT! 


liar Pads to 
Ce s after they 
—and to 


: Use 
. and mule 
heavy wor 


friction that causes 


re- 
$ Collar Pad to pre 
Choke: against your horse $ 


king him when 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY, GREENFIELD, OHIO 











What’s New 


(From page 7) dairy industry is 
raising funds for a nation-wide pro- 
gram of advertising and research 
aimed at creating a postwar market 
for the 10 to 15 billion pounds of 
milk now being produced annually 
above prewar levels. . . . It looks as 
though the broiler producers might 
get at least a part of the price in- 
crease for which they have struggled 
so long. The increase is likely to aver- 
age about 1.25 cents a pound but 
will vary by zones from .2 to 1.4 
cents. . .. There’s a difference of 
opinion in Washington over whether 
WFA’s new dairy subsidy program 
will increase the production of but- 
ter. WFA says this is the aim, but 
the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation does not believe 
it will. The Butter Advisory Com- 
mittee says the new program may 
prevent further diversion of butter- 
fat to other products, but it will not 
increase butter production. 
Congress has passed a _ resolu- 
tion ‘directing local Selective Serv- 
ice boards to defer nonreplaceable 
essential farm workers without ref- 
erence to their relative essentiality 
to the Armed Services. . . . Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry (R., Nebr.), has 
introduced a bill (S.585) to establish 
a pool of farm machinery supplies 
for release to returning veterans. ... 
The maximum allowance of sugar 


| for canning in 1945 is 20 pounds a 


person, but no more than 160 pounds 
to a family. ... OPA says the price 
ceiling on cattle is not causing less 
breeding, feeding, or marketing. It 
points out that there are now more 
cattle on feed than in any year ex- 
cept 1942 and 1943, that cattle 
slaughter for the last two months is 
up-11 per cent over a year ago. 


Fertilizer Plans 


RECOMMENDATIONS for a na- 

tional policy on fertilizer and 
liming materials have gone to Con- 
gress from three different sources. 
Each of the three—Department of 
Agriculture, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and National Farmers 
Union—recommends that war-built 
plants be utilized in the production of 
nitrogen for fertilizer, construction 
of new phosphate plants, and ex- 
ploration to discover new potash re- 
sources. Each urges a broad farmer- 
educational campaign to increase the 
use of fertilizers as a means of main- 
taining, restoring, and improving the 
nation’s soil. Each would encourage 
greater use of higher-analysis ferti- 
lizer. 

Farm Bureau recommendations 
suggest that the proposed Govern- 
ment-sponsored program ke operat- 
ed entirely through cooperatives. 
The program would be operated 
through the various Covernment 
agencies concerned, USDA, TVA, 
and Interior (for phosphate and pot- 
ash from public-lands). It would be 
supervised by a national fertilizer 
policy committee consisting of 12 
bona fide farmers and three Land- 
Grant College representatives. No 
legislation embodying Farm Bureau 
recommendations has yet been in- 
troduced but FB officials say it will 
be shortly. 

Farmers Union urges that the fer- 
tilizer program be modeled after the 
TVA. It asks “either for direct gov- 
ernment operation (of war-built 
nitrogen plants) or for operation by 
farmer-owned cooperatives under 
governmental supervision.” Farmers 
Union also wants a $100,000,000 re- 
volving fund for loans to farmer co- 
ops to establish small mixing plants 
as widely as possible throughout the 
U. S. It asks for Federal-state co- 
operation to eliminate as much 


“filler” as possible from fertilizers. 





THIS MAY BE THE 
TROUBLE WITH YOUR 


PRESENT LAXATIVE! 





la yates are 
Too Strong- 


“4 It doesn’t pay to 
dose yourself 
with harsh, bad- 

“@@ tastinglaxatives! 
A medicine that’s too strong can often 
leave you feeling worse than before! 





ys are 
Too Mild - 


A laxative that’s 
we too mild to give 
proper relief is 
F, just as umnsatis- 

=“ factory as none 
at all. A good laxative should work 
thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 


But— 
EX-LAX 1s 
the Happy 


Medium | 





z 














The Original 
E - Chocolated Laxative 








Try the 
“HAPPY MEDIUM LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It’s America’s favorite laxa- 
tive, as good for children as it is for 
grown-ups. 10c and 25c at all drug stores. 
As a precaution use only as directed 
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SORE SHOULDERS 


or COLLAR GALL 
slow up plowing this spring 


® Rub Absorbine in well as soon as 
swelling or irritation is noticed. Apply 
Absorbine each day before and after the 
horse is worked. Be sure that the collar is 
not torn or lumpy, as this will continue 
irritation. 

Absorbine speeds the blood flow 
through the injured parts—helps open 
up small blood vessels, clogged by collar 
pressure, thus relieving soreness. Swell- 
ing usually goes down within a few 
hours if Absorbine is applied as soon as 
injury occurs. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all” but is most 
helpful in checking fresh bog spavin, wind- 
gall, curb and similar congestive troubles. 
Helps prevent them from becoming perma- 
nent afflictions. $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
TOMBSTONE am 


, JOHN A Whitt 
30 in, High; 20 in. Wide; 8 in. Thick +1495 (00-1994 
Monuments of enduring beauty. Lettered 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE i aa 

Catalog FREIGHT 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. Giga 

21244 Piedmont Road Atlanta, Georgia 


THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


We are all proud to call America “our country, 
and rightfully so. Let’s make it more truly ouf 
country by investing our money in its future 
The way to do this is to 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


- 
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My Coleman Lantern 


Brightens and Lightens 
All Night Work! 
a 


fs 


All Needed Parts Available 
to Keep ’Em Working! 


Keep your Coleman Lantern “work- 
ing like new”. Any part you need to 
put it in A-l operating condition now 
available. 

See your Coleman dealer for genuine 
Coleman Parts and Service for your 
Coleman Lantern, Lamp, Iron or Stove 
regardless of model. If he doesn’t have 
the parts you need, he can get them for 
you. WRITE for free booklet, “How to 
Make ’Em Work Like New”. 


Need a NEW P ix 
Coleman Lantern? |. 7 , 


Genuine pre-war quality Coleman j 
Lanterns in limited quantities are 
available. See your Coleman dealer. 
Ifhe can’t supply you now, ask him 
again a little later. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

Dept. 155-P, Wichita 1, Kans. 
Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Honolulu, T. H. Toronto, Canada 














Coleman 


PARTS and SERVICE 































YES, relief you’ve never 
known before! Anes- 
thetic Nupercaine in 
New Blue-Jay deadens 
agonizing pain around 
core of corn where it 
meets tender flesh... 
until gentle medication 
lets you lift core out. 


INSTANTLY, Blue-Jay’s 
soft, Dura-felt pad ban- 
ishes torture of shoe 
Pressure—pad won't Bn 
slip, won’t rub off. Get f HELP REMOVE 


ANESTHETIC 
NUPERCAINE 


on 
Bive-Jay 


New Blue-Jay at drug M08 08 ir as SORNS 
ortoilet goods counter. 
Don’t accept substi- 
tutes, for only New Blue- 
Jay has Nupercaine. 
A product of 
Division of 


The Kendall Company 
Chicago 16 








picture 


JOHN R. DICKEY’ 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


elps to relieve local irritation of the eyes 
caused by excessive use or exposure to 
dust, wind or sun glare. 25c and 50c at 
drug stores, Genuine in red carton. 

















Subscribers are invited to send us jokes 
they like. The one printed first each month 
brings the sender a $3 prize, the next $2, the 
next $1.50, and all others $1 each. 


CONUNDRUMS 
Why is a pig’s tail like the letter K? 
cause it’s on the end of pork. 
Why is an author the queerest of animals? 
Because his tale comes out of his head. 
What is the greatest curiosity in the world? 
Woman’s.—Mrs. Hynum, Mississippi. 


LABOR SHORTAGE HINT 
“Dad,” said the only son not in service, 
“('d like to marry after harvest.” 
“Why wait so long, on?” inquired papa. 
“Maybe she can run a binder.”—Mazte Cox 
Read, Kentucky. 


ADIVCE TO GIRLS 
Getting a husband is like buying an old 
hpuse. You don’t see it the way it is but 
the way you think it’s going to be when 
you get it remodeled.—Miss Roxie Linch, 
Texas. 


Be- 


THE MENFOLKS SAY— 

Son: Daddy, what is leisure? 

Father: Leisure, my son, is the two minutes 
rest a man gets while his wife finds some- 
thing else for him to do.—Elmer Schoock, 
Virginia. 


Wifey—Look, dear. [he paper says this 
woman ‘war worker is suing for $1,000 for 
the loss of a thumb. -Isn’t that an awful lot 
to ask for a thumb? 

Hubby—Oh, well, it’s probably the one 
she kept her husband under.—Violet Coffey, 


| Tennessee. 


“Hey,” cried Satan tov new arrival, “you 
act as if you owned this place.” 

ee ”» oe ° ° 

1 do,” came the reply, “my wife gave it 
to me before I came.’—Mrs. Anna Rollins, 
Kentucky. 


Husband—lf a man steals, no matter what, 
he’ll live to regret it. 

Wife (coyly)—You used to steal 
from me before we were married. 

Husband—Well, you heard what I said. 
—Edna Till, Alabama. 


My wife had a dream last night, and 
thought she was married to a millionaire. 

Youw’re lucky. My wife thinks that in the 
daytime.—P. L. Jones, Virginia. 


Pastor—Good morning, Betty. I hear 
God has sent you two little twin brothers. 

Little Betty—Yes, sir, and He knows 
where the money is coming from, too. I 


heard Daddy say so.—Mrs. A. V. Foster, 


Iowa. 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 

Jane—Do you really believe some people 
can tell the future with cards? 

Billy—Sure, my mother can. She took 
one look at my report card and told me just 
what would happen when Dad got home.— 
Jessie B. Morgan, North Carolina. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY. .Je. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U 8. Pat. Office.) 


Seen Kun’l Bob 
wid a hunnerd dol- 
lar bill!!—I wouldn’ 
want dat much 
money — hit don’ 
look lak no mo’n 
des’ a measley dol- 
lah!! 

Ef hit’s any one 
man hatter know 
whut all dese signs 
on de unifawms means, he also got to out 
’member a elephant! 

Dey says you cain’ argue wid facks— 
Mebbe so, but a woman kin sho do a heap 
uv it widout ’em!! 

Mistis say time she fetch Kun’l Bob de 
hammer en de screwdrivuh, en a screw en 
de glue, she jes’ well fix whutevuh "twuz 
herse’f! 

Young Mose done got to be a mechanic 
in de fact’ry now. He tuhn de numbuh six 
nut on numbuh fifteen panel! 

Hit’s a strange thing ’bout happ’ness. 
You gits twice ez much out uv it ef’n you 
shares it! 


kisses 
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SULEAGUANTDINE 





DEADLY ENEMY OF INTESTINAL INFECTIONS IN LIVESTOCK 


When intestinal infections hit your animals 
don’t throw up your hands. Give Lederle’s 
Sulfaguanidine immediately. Sulfaguanidine 
works rapidly to save animals. Its action is 
fast and it usually prevents the after-effects 
that follow intestinal trouble. 


Get a supply of Lederle’s Sulfaguanidine 
today and protect your animals and poultry. 
Its use in yqung calves is saving large num- 
bers from white scours infeéction. It is help- 
ing to clear up infection in others. 


Hogs are getting to market that ordi- 
narily would be ruined by necro or black 
scours. 


Coccidial infection in lambs can be 
avoided by mixing Sulfaguanidine in their 
feed. 

Poultrymen are building up profits by 
cutting down coccidiosis losses through 
use of Sulfaguanidine. 


By clearing up intestinal infections that 
kill or stunt animals, Sulfaguanidine is put- 
ting new dollars into farm pockets. You, 
too, can have these dollars if you prepare 
yourself by laying in a supply of Lederle’s 
Sulfaguanidine. Available in tablet, powder 
and OBLET forms. 


Ask your dealer or write us for free illus- 
trated booklet. 








' Animal Industry Division 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
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MEN WHO 
GROW TOBACCO 
BEST 


ae 
x » 3 
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CHOOSE FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
AUTOMATIC COAL BURNERS 
FOR FASTER, BETTER CURING 


A Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Coal 
Burner controls and gives uniform 
heat for every inch of a curing 
barn, ripens tobacco xniformly. It 
doesn’t go to sleep on the job. It 
saves Cutting and hauling of wood, 
or frequent shoveling of coal. You 
know that the tobacco is getting 
the heat that is needed. And, this 
is important, a Fairbanks- Morse 
Automatic Coal Burner gives youa// 
the heat that’s in the coal, through 
patented combustion control. 


There’s a century of outstanding 
engineering back of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Automatic Coal Burner. The 
name is your assurance of the finest 
equipment available. Learn why 
some tobacco growers report 
higher prices for their tobacco 
cured with Fairbanks-Morse Auto- 
matic Coal Burner heat. 


.--and luxurious 
comfort for your home 





Fairbanks-Morse makes Automatic 
Coal Burners for homes, apart- 
ments, and varied industrial use. 
If you want luxurious warmth a/- 
ways in your home, without the 
drudgery of frequent hand firing, 
and clean, uniform economical heat, 
youcan depend on Fairbanks-Morse. 
Write for interesting, informative 
booklets that will tell you why and 
how a Fairbanks-Morse Automatic 
Coal Burner canserve you better and 
(fom more economically than 
Le ) any other type of heating. 
SZ BUY WAR BONDS 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Fairbanks-Morse Bldg. 


Please send at once, without obligation, 
informative booklets about use of 


OCKERELS should be separated 
from pullets when they are four 
tc six weeks old. The males will 
make better growth when at least 
Partially confined. Pullets will do 
better if no cockerels are in the pen. 


2. Vaccination against fowlpox or 
sorehead is now almost a universal 
practice. No one can afford to take 
the risk of having the disease when 
vaccinating is so simple, inexpensive, 
and produces such a mild reaction 
when done while 
the pullets are less 
than three months 
old. Order a pack- 
age of “Fowl Pox 
Virus” from a drug 
store and follow di- 
rections in the 
package. Don’t 
wait till the pullets 
are ready to lay. 

3. Allowing the pullets to range on 
ground never used by chickens be- 
fore is the best way to prevent worm 





Dr. Kirig 


infestation and many other diseases. 


Range not used by chickens for two 
years is also quite 
safe. Plowing old 
yards or using lime 
on the surface will 
not make the area 
safe for young 
pullets. 

4. After the 
chickens are large 
enough to range 
freely it is a com- 
mon practice to 





I’m Hamp Shire. 


stop feeding grow- 
ing mash. This is 
usually unwise, un- 
less the chicks are 
hatched very early 


Our hens are lay- 
in’ like mischief 
now, an’ I’m fixin’ 
to swap some of 
these eggs for a 
new pair of over- 


and the green graz-_ !- 

ing is of excellent quality. When 
growing mash is not fed throughout 
the summer, the pullets are usually 
stunted, very irregular in size and 
late coming into production. It only 
takes about 25 cents to supply a pul- 
let with plenty of mash during the 
summer and the extra eggs laid in 
the fall will more than pay for this. 


5. Grain should be fed pullets twice 
daily throughout the growing period. 
Oats or wheat are first choice and 
usually these grains are more avail- 
able during 
thesummer 
than corn. 
Chickens will 
do very well 
on the grain in 
oat or wheat 
hay if the 
grain was 
quite mature 
when cut. 





As soon as 1 got home 
I killed every rooster on 


Feeding in the 
head makes it 
a little difficult 


the place, an’ put Min, 
her last‘name was Orka 
before we got hitched, 


to gathering eggs three 
times a day an’ keepin’ 


to regulate ¢t 
em cool. 


each feeding : 
to prevent waste but it saves cost 
of threshing. 


6. Shade is essential for good 
growth during the summer. This may 
be provided by trees or crops such 
as corn, sunflower, or castor beans 
planted rather thick for this pur- 
pose. Artificial shade made by cover- 
ing frames with tree branches or 
sacks is also good. A high shade 
which allows better air currents is 
superior to low shade. The water 
and feed should be under the shade. 


7. Green feed should be provided 


WND 
Celia 
v 
| YARD 
By D. F. KING 
Poultryman, A. P.1., Auburn, Ala. 





equal to three days in a year. Auto- 
matic water fountains, large capacity 
hoppers, convenient gates, and prop- 
er location of shelters will aid great- 
ly in reducing labor. 


Poultry meat will bring 
Poultry ceiling prices through- 
Situation 

fall with supplies being 
insufficient to take care of the de: 
mand, according to the best esti- 
mates. If there is any surplus period 
it will come during the late summer 
when, as was the case last year, 
there may be more fryers for sale 
than, can be taken care of for a short 
time.- Limited transportation, ice, 
and trained iabor in dressing plants 
will make it impossible to market 
extra large numbers of May hatched 
chickens. By watching chick sales for 
May, one can prevent the reoccur- 
rence of last year’s difficulties. 

It is believed egg prices will reach 
ceiling again about midsummer and 
perhaps before that for top-grade 
eggs. Using the present hatching sea- 
son as a guide 
there will be no 
surplus of eggs 
during next fall 
and winter. The 
supply, how- 
ever, should be 
fairly adequate 
to meet the de- 
mand. 

It is too early 
to predict much 
about the feed 
situation but, in 
general, crop 
prospects are 
better than 
average in most 
feed-producing states. At present, 
feed ingredients are more plentiful 
than for several years. 

The turkey crop is expected to be 
about 8 per cent more than the rec- 
ord crop of last year. The Army de- 
mand for early turkeys for shipment 
overseas will perhaps be greater 
than the supply. These turkeys must 

be obtained dur- 

AOS ing September 

4 a < =) ° and October and 

fr last year the Gov- 

ernment paid 

above ceiling 

prices in order to 

get large early 
birds. 

This year, with 
an almost certain 
short supply of 
meat, is the time 
to caponize some 
of the small fry- 





Mark Eting, the egg 
buyer, looked insi 

my eggs with a light 
and said, “Hamp, half 
of these eggs are rot- 
ten and the rest grade 
awfully low.” But 
what made me mad 
was how he paid Ann 
Cona, that’s my 
neighbor, for her eggs. 





Now I not only have 
more eggs to swap, 
but I have a g 

excuse, too, for go- 


out the summer and 


ly. 3 More 
Peanuts 


Per Acre! 


The Georgia Experiment Sta- 


tion reports that dusting 


peanuts with Copper Sulphur 
resulted in ONE-THIRD more 
nuts per acre and TWICE as 
fsalelds aloha 


Use 
TENNESSEE 
' COPPER SULPHUR 
DUST 


Write us for free bulle- 
tins about Tennessee 
Copper Sulphur Dust! 


The Mark of Quality 


sae 


Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Ga. - Lockland, Ohio 








in’ to the store 
twice a week instead 
of just on First Sat- 
urdays. 


ers and produce 
a few large ca- 
pons for fall and 
winter. The op- 


FIRST IN WAR 
-> 


\ 


e 


FIRST IN PEAC 


—first in the hearts of those who 
want overalls that give longer 
wear, greater convenience. and 
comfort. The day when your 
new Carhartt Overalls will be 
ready can’t be very far away 
now, and we are doing every- 
thing possible to hasten tt:at day. 














The chick advertisers in this publication are 











Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Coal Burners. reliable. You can safely patronize them. 
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to supply vitamins, minerals, and 
proteins as well as to reduce the need 
for growing mash. Summer crops 
such as soybeans, cowpeas, lespe- 


eration can be performed by vo-ag 
teachers, county agents, veterinari- 
ans, and poultry specialists. 





How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


RS eee Ios ae State deza, Sudan grass, and kudzu are 
some of the more commonly used. POULTRY HANDBOOK More Firmly In Place 
4 - ‘ . — 
|: a1 rba nk S -Morse Plant an extra large area, for any T requires just 25 cents to get a copy of Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by nae 
« c ee aug | heh FY surplus may be cut for hay. “Poultry Handbook for the Southern slipping, dropping or wabbling when you SH 
‘ : é 2 2 ‘ s augh or ta ust sprinkle a little 
a ae ‘ 8. Use as many labor-saving de- nog A > > vane oe Me i ee on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder ; 
FEMCUCAS CHCdt i i o ane Se >> as olds false teeth more firmly and more comior’ 
az : 7 he vices a5 possible. A saving of five Orde. from Service Editor, The Progressive ably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or jeolne. 
Hutomatte Coal Garner steps a day will equal a mile saved = parmer—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” (den 
8g breath). Get FASTEETH today at any drug a 








in a year. Five minutes a day is 


Raleigh. Any one will servé you. 





store. 












































You'll Save Time 
and Labor with a 
Planet Jr. Tractor! 


Every feature of these 
versatile tractors—every 
feature of Planet Jr. attach- 
ments for Seeding, Fer- 
tilizing, Cultivating—is 
designed to save you time 
and labor . . . help you 

ow more- vegetables at 
ess cost! 


The Planet Jr. line includes 
many other specialized tools 
—Seeding, Fertilizing, and 
Tillage equipment for Hand, 
Horse, or Tractor. 


Right now we are working 
under Government limita- 
tions so that the supply of 
Planet Jr. Tractors is hie 
ited—but there'll be more 
when present restrictions 
are removed. “We suggest 
that you write for the Planet 
Jr. Tractor Catalog now! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3435 N. Sth St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Makers of Planet Jr. Agricultural 
Implements 


Catalog on request 
735 years making Your work easier 


Eve 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 




















Still available in 
limited amounts... 


War necessity still dictates the amount 
of Granular ‘Aero’ CYANAMID that 
can be sold for Agricultural Use. 

Meanwhile, the demand increases 
because of many new and sensational 
uses for nitrogen in this form. 

Plowed under with crop residues, 
Granular ‘Aero’ CYANAMID restores 
humus to the soil; adds nitrogen, too. 

Used as a soil sterilizer, CVANAMID 
controls weeds and other crop enemies. 

CYANAMID is also used in com- 
pounding better-grade, free-flowing 
mixed fertilizers. 

Write for booklet describing ‘Aero’ - 
CYANAMID, “Agriculture's Most Use- 
ful Form of Nitrogen”. 


SS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Fertilizer Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20 N.Y. 





— 










§ To destroy Hitler's home today 
To improve your home tomorrow 








Midspring for 
Flower Lovers 
By MINA B. HOFFMAN 





@ What flower lover anywhere in 
Dixie is not now thinking of a 
gorgeous flower border that will 
be bright with color and charm 
every hour till frost comes next 
fall? Here’s how— 








HE first thing for flower lovers to 

do now is to build up the summer 
border and for this purpose three 
general rules will be helpful: 


3 


1. In the back, place 
tall flowers—fall asters 
in blue, orchid, and 
and white; rudbeckia, 
rose-pink, which is fast 
becoming a great gar- 
den favorite, because it 
blooms so long; holly- 
hocks, goldenglow, and 
blackeyed-susans. 

2. In the middle of the border should be 
flowers of medium height, such as zinnias, 
marigolds, bluebells of Scotland, scabiosa, as- 
tilbe, Shasta daisies, larkspur, azaleamums, 
and ageratum. 





Mrs. Hoffman 


3. In the front of the border low-growing 
plants should be chosen from dwarf zinnias 
and marigolds, marguerites (lemon yellow), 
candytuft, yellow alyssum, montbretia, pe- 
tunia, portulaca, nasturtiums, and periwinkle. 


@ Another May task is to sow peren- 
nial seed for next year’s borders, 
such as hollyhocks, foxglove, forget- 
me-nots, sweet william, delphinium, 
columbine, perennial poppies, asters, 
and larkspur. For many years the 
general practice was to sow them in 
midsummer, but in recent years ex- 
perts advocate May sowing, chief 
reason being that seed germinate 
best in cool, moist earth. 


@ Right now I’m transplanting whole 
clumps of chrysanthemums to my 
shrubbery border—which means that 
the border next fall will be as gay 
with autumn blossoms as it is now 
with springtime peonies, daisies, 
larkspur, and snapdragons. I’ll plant 
gladioli bulbs every two weeks until 
mid-July. 


@ Dahlias should also be planted up 
until May. A good plan is to stake 
them as they are planted, as driving 
the stakes in later may cause root 
damage. A good place for dahlias is 
near a branch, with good drainage, 
of course. If soil in the dahlia bed 
is clay, add a load of sand and one of 
woods dirt or well-rotted leafmold. 
For fine dahlias, pinch off side buds 
leaving largest one on each stem. 


@ I have one huge clump of mont- 
bretia which I prize highly. It blooms 
in midsummer along with zinnias and 
harmonizes beautifully with yellow, 
orange, and red zinnias. A South 
African plant with narrow, sword- 
like ‘leaves, it produces slender 
spikes of small funnel-shaped flow- 
ers in red and yellow tones. In mass 
plantings they produce a wealth of 
bloom spikes, adding flaming splen- 
dor to any dull section of the garden. 
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HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED USERS SAY” 





tta 
This sensational new plow 
shakes it 


sees out the grass d 
a and deposits it dh top to die 
> 


<¥ TO ATTACH 






Hundreds of satisfied users have rid 
their land of noxious Johnson Grass with 
Lee’s Tigerman and planted a crop the 
first Season. You plow while you eradi- 
cate. 


Attach Lee’s Tigerman to mole board 
or disc plows (horse drawn or tractor) and 
New “fit all” attachment 


makes the Tigerman easy to hook up. 


go to work, 


No guess work! No experimenting! Lee’s 
Tigerman is now being used successfully 
throughout the United States. One big 
landowner says, “I intended to lay out 
800 acres and plow up the grass next sum- 
mer. Instead, I bought four Tigermen 
and got rid of the Johnson grass at once. 
I expect to harvest 800 bales of cotton off 
this acreage this year.” 


Another satisfied user said, 








eh @ 






cc ec cce “Lee’s Tigerman gave me my 
money’s worth the first day.” Another user 
said, “It really gets rid of Johnson grass. 
It’s wonderful.” * 2 ‘ 


TIGERMAN POSITIVELY 
WORKS 


No matter how bad your land is infest- 
ed, Lee’s Tigerman will tear out the grass 
roots and enable you to plant a crop im- 
mediately. It works! We make it work, or 
your money will be refunded. 


First try your local hardware dealer! If 
he doesn’t have one in stock and won't 
order for you, send us your check and we 
will ship immediately. 


PRICES—Single, $85.00; Double, $150.00; Triple, $225.00. F.O.B. Dallas. 


USE THE TIGERMAN 


if vou don’t want it 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


xO DAYS . 


. send it) back 


. vou be the sole judge then 


amd we will refund your moneys 


LEE SALES CO., 104 S. RECORD STREET 


DALLAS 2, 


(OPPOSITE COURTHOUSE) 


TEXAS 





Farmers to benefit 
from new 
telephone 
developments 


The half-million miles of existing 
telephone pole lines make it possi- 
ble for 80% of the farm families to 
obtain telephone service as easily 
as for families in built-up areas. 


Our first job is to win the war, 
but as soon as conditions permit, 
many new devices and methods will 
be used to further improve and ex- 
tend farm telephone service. They 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






include such important develop- 
ments as new types of wire for rural 
areas, a dial system for small com- 
munities, and a way. to use electric 
power lines in transmitting tele- 
phone messages. 


These and other developments 
will bring telephone service to more 
and more farmers when men and 
materials are available. 





Listen to *‘The Telephone Hour‘* every Monday evening over NBC 





RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORD,N.C. 
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Buy from your friendly neighbor 
... the “Southern States” Agent 


He Gives You Your 
Money’s Worth 


IF YOU’RE PLANNING to repair 
your roofing or to paint your 
home and farm buildings, it will 
pay you to talk it over first with 
a man who knows all about the 
products of a good icompany .. . 
Southern States Iron Roofing 
Company, a dependable, experi- 
enced, 30-year-old organization, 
one of the largest in the South’s 
building-materials industry. 

Our big line, as you know, is 
roofing. EVERWEAR “Lock-’ 
Tight” is the most popular, gal- 
vanized, interlocking, steel roof- 
ing to be found on southern 
homes and farms. Present steel 
restrictions prevent us from 
making as prompt delivery of 
this famous roofing as we would 
like. We can, however, make 
immediate delivery on any of 
our high-quality asphalt shingles 
and roll roofings. Each offers you 
the best roofing-buy of its type. 


SOUTHERN 
STATES 


Iron Roofing Company 


General Office: Savannah, Ga. 


Factory Warchouses in Principal 
Southern Cities 








Farm & Household Paints 


Wits 4 


There are gilt-edged savings for 
you, too, in “Southern States” 
paints. They cost’ you less by 
the gallon... Jess by the square 
foot covered ... least by the 
year. You’ll know that your 
buildings are protected by the 
best investment in paint. 

Your friendly neighbor, the 
Southern States Agent, will be 
glad to talk over your particular 
needs. If you don’t know who 
he is, we will be glad to send 
you his name, with a catalog of 
all our products. 














If you, or perhaps a friend, 
would be interested in be- 
coming a Southern States 
Agent in your home-commu- 
nity, let me hear from you. 
CHARLIE FOSTER, General Manager 
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Charlie Foster, Gen. Mgr. PF-5 

Southern States Tron Roofing Co. 

P.O. Box 1159, Savannah, Ga. 

Dear Charlie: 

0 Send me name 
States Agent. 

5 Send me your catalog. 

My name is. 


of nearest Southern 


Tell me how I can become an agent. 





My address is. 


—— — —_ <— am ome ame om mem me com me al 








WORTH WAITI 


Include in your plans for the future 
Concrete or Creosoted Wood Silo. 
Marietta has been the greatest nam 
“Built-to-Endure” Concrete or Wood 


demand can be met. It will probably 





A Marietta SILO 


For nearly 30 years, 


mum strength for every feed storage need. Pre-tested ma- 
terials and expert erection assures longer life, longer serv- 
ice and maximum investment return. 
being made as rapidly as conditions permit. However, pro- 
duction is so limited at this time that only a fraction of the 


to wait a little longer for your Marietta Silo . . 


and materials are more readily available . . . 
many advantages are well worth waiting and saving for. 


Wlarietta CONCRETE CORP. 


eee . OORT, 


1s 
NG FOR 
a new MARIETTA 
e in Silos. Marietta 
silos provide maxi- 


Marietta Silos are 


be necessary for you 
- until labor 
but their 








MARIETTA, OHIO 





Och ff for Your Milk,/ 


y Can Raise 
a ex Calt 
“gC LE-WANNA 


a 
j ia 
nil COMPA G ae re 
FREE BOOKLET Ne 
write 


Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis,Jenn. 


STAFOLIFE DEALERS 









SOLD IN THE 
SOUTH BY 


Be money ahead when this 


THIEF 


STOPS STEALING 
FROM YOU! 


RATS are destroying millions in 
food, property, and farm produce. 
Help end this menace, now, with 
K-R-O Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit 
form. Nothing to mix and easy 
to use, K-R-O is relatively safe 
around livestock, pets, and poul- 











MOR-EGG CHICKS 


OR a ee a ee oe 


x BIG-TYPE — Specially bred under 5-step 
Vv Balanced Breeding and Flock Control meth- 
od to develop into wonderful, big type broil 
ers, roasters, and fryers and heavy layers 
4 100% Bloodtested. 13 Breeds. Right prices 
* Get Free book now. One of Missouri's oldest 
: nd largest hatcheries. Write Allen Smith. 
BR 







ATCHERIES, 116 Cole St., Mexico, Mo. 


try. It kills rats or your money 
back. Two sizes: 35c and $1 at 
drug, seed, and hardware stores. 
The K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


Ee - BR - PTTTER Te 
ONLY 


ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 











SATISFACTORY CAICKS 






~~ 


14 Popular Breeds — liberal guarantees — Sexed 
Chicks. Also White Pekin Ducklings. Bree Cir- 


eular. Write 
New Washington Hatehery Co., Box E, New Washington. 0. 


New 1945«Colored Circular and prices sent 
for postal stating your name and address. 
White-Brown-Blue and Buff egg breeds 
also Anconas. White Rocks our leading 
Meat oreed. Wyandottes — Orpingtons — 
Australorps Pullets or Cockerels. 100% 
Bloodtested. 

N. A. Atz’ Hatchery, Dept. D115, Milltown, Ind. 











Infertile Eggs 


NORTH Carolina farmers last year 
lost about 214 carloads of eggs of 
600 cases each between the nest and 
the table, according to estimates by 
T. T. Brown, extension poultryman 
at State College, and this loss 
amounted to about $1,500,000. 

A large portion of such losses can 
be prevented if cockerels are not 
kept with the laying flocks and only 
infertile eggs are produced. The 
germ in a fertile egg begins develop- 
ing when a temperature of 70 degrees 
is reached, therefore, many of the 
surplus spring eggs are damaged by 
heat while they are kept at home or 
while they are in trade channels. 
Other causes of loss between the nest 
and the table include blood spots, 
bloody whites, cracks, and dirt on 
eggs, Mr. Brown reports adding that 
clean eggs keep much better than 
“cleaned” eggs. D.F.E: 


Big Money in Tobacco 


NORTH Carolina flurecured tobac- 
co growers last year produced 
over 2/3 of a billion pounds of to- 
bacco and got nearly 1/3 of a billion 
dollars for it! 
Figures by belts for 1943 and 1944 
crops follow: 


Old Belt Middle Belt 
Pounds sold 107,077,557 134,389,368 
Avg. per pound 42.85c 43.75¢ 
New Bright Border Belt 

Belt 
Pounds sold 363,546,959 115,460,461 
Avg. per pound 43.23c 43.42c 


Total fluecured sales were $311,- 
983,024 for 720,474,345 pounds com- 
pared with $213,625,332 for 524,975,- 
305 pounds of 1943 crop. Average 
price was 43.30 against 40.69 for 1943 
crop. 

The two burley belt (Type 31) mar- 
kets, Asheville and Boone, sold 11,- 
312,031 pounds, averaging 48.94 cents 
per pound. 


Starting Turkeys 


(From page 22) product and must 
maintain rigid sanitation to keep 
the chance of disease to a minimum. 
Should turkeys start to die in any 
large number, the owner should im- 
mediately consult with his agricul- 
tural advisor or some other compe- 
tent authority. 


After the first ten 
weeks are past the 
young turkeys are.) 
ready for range. 
From here on as much as 15 per cent 
may be cut from the feed bill if a 
suitable green pasture is available 
for range. Grazing for turkéys 
should be carefully planned as the 
crop should be ready for utilization 
when the turkeys are placed on it. 
One of the best grazing crops for 
turkeys is alfalfa, which can be 
grown successfully if suitable prepa- 
ration is made. Soybeans are an- 
other favorite crop, but are usually 
not quite ready for grazing for early 
hatched poults. About an acre of 
soybeans is required for 100 turkeys. 
Clovers and many of the grasses fur- 
nish suitable grazing. 

Clean range is essential for turkey 
health. If limited range is used, it 
should be divided into two sections. 
One should be used for a season, 
while the other is rested. Portable 
shelters should be used and these 
shifted at regular intervals, prefer- 
ably once a week. Because of dis- 
ease and parasite hazards, 100 
turkeys should not be kept on one 
acre for over a month. The diet of 
ranging birds should consist of grow- 
ing mash, grain, and green feed. 
Feed hoppers and water containers 
must be convenient for the birds and 


Green Range 
Cuts Feed Bill 


Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers, 
Read her experience in her own words: 
“Dear Sir: I think I must be one of the 
very first to use Walko Tablets. Some 
35 years ago when I started raising 
chicks I saw Walko Tablets advertised 
as an aid in preventing the spread of 
disease through contaminated drinking 
water. I tried a package for my baby 
chicks with happiest results. I have de 
pended on Walko Tablets ever since, 
Mrs, Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 





Danger of Disease Among 
Bahy Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of in- 
fection in the drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs. *Drinking water often becomes 
infected with disease germs and may 
spread disease through your flock be 
fore you are aware. Use preventive 
methods—use Walko Tablets. For over 
forty years thousands of poultry raisers 
have depended upon them. You, too, 
can rely on Walko Tablets as a valuable 
antiseptic to aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contamin- 
ated drinking water. 





You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets to- 
day at your druggist or poultry supply 
dealer. Use them in the drinking water 
to aid in preventing the spread of dis- 
ease through contaminated water. Sat- 
isfy yourself as have thousands of oth- 
ers who depend upon Walko Tablets 
year after year in raising their little 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our 
risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely 
satisfied with results. The Waterloo 
Savings Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid if 
your dealer can not supply you. Price 
50c, $1.00, $2.50, ana $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 296, Waterloo, Iowa 











bf HERE'S A 
MONEV-MAKER 
5 J FOR FARMERS 


— 





You can have water where and when 
it’s wanted with a BURKS Water 
System. This means you'll put meat 
on beef and hogs faster — increase 
milk up to 20%, 
eggsup to 35%. 


BURKS <Vstems 


are famous for dependable service 
—longer life—and larger capacity. 
Only one moving part—self prim- 
ing—easy to install. Both deep or 
shallow well systems. Write for 
catalog and prices now. 









ebm 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk St., Decatur 70, ill 








Winston-Salem 


i 
WINSTON fi CHIX 

NORTH CAROLINA-U. S. APPROVED 
Strong, Healthy, Profitable Chicks. Bred for Quicf 
Growth, Egg Production, Fryer Production. 

50 


A GRADE 25 100 


As Hatched ......$3.75 $6.75 $12.95 

Hampshire Reds PE» adecceces 4.75 9.00 16.95 
Cockerels ........ 3.75 ° 6.75 12.95 

AA GRADE 25 50 100 
Hampshire Reds As Hatched ......$4.00 $7.50 $13.95 
Barred Rocks Pullets cececces S25 860.00 «17. 
White Rocks Cockerels ........ 3.75 6.75 12.95 
AAA GRADE 25 50 rr 
As Hatched ..... .$4.25 8.00 $14.9 

Hampshire Reds Siilete $35 $350 17.95 
White Rocks Cockerels ........ 4.25 8.00 14.9 


Order Direet—Will Ship C.0.D. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


WINSTON HATCHERY 
North Carolina 





[WHITE LEG 









HORN PULLETS 
DE AAAA Key 


AAA AAAAA 

100 19,98 21.98 23.98 25.98 
28. 29.85 30.95 31.95 
29.95 36.95 31.95 32.95 


SELECT PULLETS—CHOICE GRA 
2to3 weeks old — Per 
8to4 weeks old prs 
4to5 weeks old 
434 to6 wk.open range ‘* 38.95 31.95 34.95 37.95 
100% delivery. Give express office; send M.O. Cat.Free 

BUSH ite Legho: Box 433Np,Clinton, Mo. 

















should be adequate in number. 
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NEW! Easy-To-Use 
Dr. Salsbury 
DRINKING WATER MEDICINE 


HELPS YOU 
AVOID 





HELPS CONTROL 

Cecal COCCIDIOSIS in CHICKENS 
(in large doses) 

PROVIDES TONIC BENEFITS 

(in small doses) 








FOR BIRDS OF ALL AGES 


Easily used! Safe for use in any waterer. 
Against cecal coccidiosis: Use proper sanitary 
measures, and treat flock with Ren-O-Sal as 
soon as a bird shows the first symptoms. Act 
promptly; don’t risk trouble spreading. This 
preventive treatment gives real results. Test- 
ed, proved, at our research farm and by 
poultry raisers. You, too, will say “nothing 
like it!” For tonic benefits, use as early as 
you wish. So, for regular tonic use, and 
quick action when coccidiosis threatens, get 
Ren-O-Sal now, Buy at hatcheries, drug, 
feed, other stores. Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa. 





















THE DEMAND FOR 
4 WEEK OLD WHITE 
LEGHORN PULLETSIS 
GREATER THAN EVER 


Today thousands know they 
can buy my full 4-week old 
White Leghorn Pullets for 
less than they could raise the day old pullet to 4 
weeks old themselves. Our 4 week old pullets are 
90% raised when you get them. We save you all 
the early brooder losses, expensive starter feed, 
and day and night work. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Advance orders this year are greater than ever. 
If you are an old customer, send in your or. 


now! If you have never ordered from us before, 
send us a trial order TODAY! 











Full 4 Week old : Day Old 
White Leghorn Broilers} waite Leghorn 
PULLETS 95| .PULLETS 

Per 100 Per 
100 100 
F.0.B. Sedalia | F.0.B. Sedalia} F.0.B. Sedalia 





ORDER FROM THIS AD — All 4 week old 
pullets shipped special handling Railway Express 
—COD for handling charges. Day olds by express 
or parcel post. We guarantee 100% live delivery 
—9%5% sex accuracy. Cash in full with order. 

FREE CATALOG —Full of valuable and inter- 


esting information. Send name and address to 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box221, Sedalia, Mo. 

















Sexed Chicks 
If Desired 





TRAIL’S END LABORATORY 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Save yourself that up hill climb. Start on 
the top by buying Trail’s End_ superior 
chicks. Large healthy vigorous, blood test- 
ed chicks from extra large high egg blood. 
ed breeders. Years of unequalled blood 
lines used in our breeding program. White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, New Hampshire 
Reds, R. I. Reds. A flood of testimonials 
for years we believe is really the best proof 
of results. 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL 
SURPRISE YOU 

Please write for free record of results, true 

facts, very low prices. SEXED OR AS 

HATC HED CHICKS. 








Cockerels ....... $2.95 per 10v, ana up 

GEN sccecioves $7.95 per 100, and up 

Trail’s End Poultry Farm 
Gordonsville, ~ irginia 











Special 









che oldest U. 8S. approved on 
dullorum controlled hatchery in Illi- 
toils now offers chicks at prewar 
orices (short time only). White 
Rocks @ specialty. 13 other leading 
breeds Chestnut “‘Q.P.’* chicks are famous for Quiek 
Produetion. They grow faster, lay earlier, live better due 


‘0 many generations of careful breeding. Write for big 
illustrated catalog and special discount prices. 


CHESTNUT HATCHERY 
Department 47, Mt. Pulaski, 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired 
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ROCK X RED CROSS 
BARRED ROCKS 

NEW HAMPSHIRES 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
WHITE RC 
a 2 
WH. WYANDOTTES 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
BUFF ROCKS 


Twenty-seven years experi- 
We Aim to Serve You 
Well 


ence that have made us one 
of Virginia's largest hatch- 
eries are the best guarantee 
of satisfaction we can offer. 
Try Birehett’s chicks — 
They’re from flocks careful- 
ly selected—all bloodtested 
for Pullorum—and frequent- 
ly improved by use of males 
from ROP pedigreed stock. 
Your success is our success 
—so although we hatch more 
than one million chicks annually, you are assured our 
personal attention to every detail. That is another rea- 
son why Birchett chicks are money makers. 


SEXED CHICKS are a specialty with us. 


guarantee 95% sex accuracy. 


CKS 


We 


Write Today for descriptive Folder and low 1945 prices 


BIRCHETT’S HATCHERY 





Petersburg, Virginia 


“T3g 207-D) 





Make More 


WITH 


PINE TOP 


Bred. Chicks 


PUT PINE TOP’S 
“BASIC 5"' PROGRAM 
TO WORK FOR YOU 
Better livability, high.egg production, high 
hatchability, rapid growth and feathering, 
prime meat quality—all the profit factors 
ov need for lowered production costs 
igher poultry meome, are the result of 
Pine Top s great R. O.P. and Progeny Test 
breeding program. Find 
out how you can secure 
genuine R. O. P. breed- 
ing in five opular U, 
S. Approved breeds at 
new low prices. 
WRITE TODAY 
—for valuable book of 
breeding facts. Sent 
free without obligation. 
PINE TOP POULTRY FARMS 
Box 80742 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
“New England's Great & O. P. Farm" 








































AAA AAA fa 
Baby Pullets ’ } Pi cutee 
$16.00 $26.00 $2.50 
Marti Leghorn Farm, Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 


a 


ADVANCED BREEDING 


WHITE ROCKS and S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
25 Matings for 1945. Every one U. 8S. 
Certified or Better. 

Chicks each Tuesday—Ask for prices. 
Pullorum Clean for 11 years. Trapnested Continually 
since December 1925. 


SRITT’S PEOIGREED RED FARM 
North Carolina 














Tarboro 











WEAVER’S ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 


Virginia-U. S. Approved and Pullorum Tested 

Stronger and more easily raised. From 24 ounce up 
eggs. Ship spendage and Thursdays. 100% live Coliveny. 
Postage prepaid r 100 
Large S. C, Englisn White Leghorns. . $13.00 
Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Crosses.......... 13.00 

Less than 100 add le per chick. $2.00 books orders. 
Sexed Chicks. Broadbreasted Bronze Poults. 
Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Weaver Eleetrie Hatchery, 








Bor MORE EGGS and GBEAsEs PROFITS | 
Run ang our big money m rains. From one 
sevee Anais Sar ons Seeds $40 
Fr 
CHICKS Rew CATALOG, - 100 
BOOTH FARMS. Box 813-E, Clinton. Mo. 
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A BETTER ELECTRIC BROODER WITH FAN 





No. C9-60 60 in. square. 515 Chick capacity Wt. 71 lbs. Proven 800 
W. dual element porcelain insulated. Automatic control fully enclosed. 
Snap action switch eliminates radio interference, Entire assembly approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratory. 
Buy from your_dealer or direct from 


FLEMING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Charlotte, North Carolina 











Plenty of Feed and Water 


Means BIGGER EGG PROFITS 


“Plenty” is an important factor in the life of ahen 
who must produce “‘lots’’ of eggs. If she must fight 
and crowd to get feed, if she must go without water 
because there is none, if the nesfs areal! full when 
she wants to lay, her egg production will be small. 
On the other hand, if she has “‘plenty’’ of feed, of 
water, of grit, shell, charcoal, plenty of nest room, 
she'll lay those EXTRA EGGS that PAY A PROFIT 
above the cost of her keep. 
Follow the Oakes M.I. (Maximum Intake) PLAN. 
vide “‘plenty’’ of feeders, fountains, nests and grit 
boxes... then watch your poultry profits climb. Ask 
your nearest Oakes dealer to show you the laying house 
outfit pictured atleft. It’s just right for 100 layers. The 
encircled figures indicate quantity of each item you 
should have. 


Write for Oakes M. I. Plan Booklet 


Every poultry raiser should read this book. It may spell the differ- 
ence between profit and loss in poultry raising. Write for your 
FREE copy today. A postal will do. 

See your nearest hatchery, hardware, or feed dealer for OAKES 
“SANITIZED”’ EQUIPMENT for every poultry need. 


THE OAKES MFG. COMPANY Box 154 Tipton, Ind. 










































7 5 $y AY Fala 
FAMOUS for QUALITY and 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Atz’ Chix are among the best known Chix in America. Thou- 
sands of customers send repeat orders year after year. Thousands 
write enthusiastic letters of successes in their own poultry yards. 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties 
Thousands Hatching wot. Years of fair and honest dealings 
have made boosters of o of s. In fall of 1944 
we bloodtested and rigidly culled our mature stock. We've been 
doing this continuously for 22 years. That’s why they’re so good. 

WE GUARANTEE 100% ALIVE ARRIVAL ON ALL 
OUR CHICKS PREPAID 
New ecireular beautifully illustrated in full color, Send for it 
today, FREE, also our Price List which tells how our Livability 
Guarantee protects you. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


DEPT. 6, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 





















TROUTVILLE BALANCED 
BREEDING PRODUCES THE BEST CHICKS 


Heavy Layers of Large Eggs * Fast Growing 
and Well Feathered Broilers 
Hampshires Barred Rocks ° White Rocks 
Large English Type White Leghorns 


Chicks that live and grow—Guarantee covers complete 
satisfaction first two weeks. 
BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW-—SEXED OR UNSEXED 
Write for Prices. 


Troutville Poultry Farm Inc. 





Troutville, Va. 




















95 





BUSH’S SEX CHICKS $ 


STARTED Wh. Leg. PULLETS $26.95 up Up Per 
BUSH offers over 20 popular, money-making breeds. Husky, separately hatched, 100 COD 
Blood-tested, free-range OZARK-QUALITY flocks. Years in poultry busi- 

ness. 150,000 Customers in 48 states. One of world’s largest hatcheries and brooderies. Millions 


shipped yearly, COCKERELS, $4.95 up. Day Old Pullets (up to 300 egg strain), $12.95 up. 

Hand-picked big English White Leghorn 3-4 Week Old Started Pullets, $26.95 up. Order now , 4 

“uture delivery 

FRE 1945 Attractive EGG RECORD & CALENDAR CATALOG gives terms, sex guarantees, FOB 
prices, etc. WRITE TODAY. BUSH Farms and Hatcheries, Box 433-N5, Clinton, Mo. 
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lassified Ads 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION: 


Rate,.13¢ a word. 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


Strout’s Farm Catalog—Bigger than ever! 132 pages, 
1,263 bargains in 25 states from Maine to Florida, west 
to California and Oregon. Rock-bottom prices Free. 
Strout ReaJty, 255 YS 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Farm for Sale—120 acre, 5 7/10 acres of tobacco alot- 
ment, fenced and crossed fenced. Two tobacco houses 
and one storing barn. Sell tractor and binder with the 
farm—$4,000. Notify L. T. Kennedy, Fife, Va. 

Free catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwest States. Many 
fully equipped. Many pictures. Special service to those 
who state requirements and payment plan. United Farm 
Agency, 491-FP Arcade Bldg., 1, St. Louis, Mo. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Sweet Potato Plants — Nancy Hall and Porto Ricos. 
Millions of healthy, vigorous plants ready about April 
10th. Our seed have been carefully selected. Our 
plants are carefully pulled and packed to arrive in a 
good condition to set out. Send us your order now and 
your plants will be shipped the day you specify — if 
weather permits These plants are guaranteed to give 
— satisfaction. Our customers get results 500, 
$1.40; 1,000, $2.70; 3,000; $7.00; 5,000 and over, $2.15 
per thousand. Prices F.0.B. Sharon. Guins Plant 
Farm, Sharon, Tennessee. 




















Improved Government inspected and treated Red and 
Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 thousand. Mar- 
globe, Pritchard, Rutgers, Bonny Best Tomato Plants, 
$2.00 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King and 
Pimiento Sweet Pepper, Long Slim Cayenne and Ana- 
heim Chilli Hot Pepper; Black Beauty and New York 
Improved Eggplants, 75« hundred prepaid; $2.50 thou- 
sand not prepaid. All plants open field grown. Ready 
April 20th. L. C. Page, Graham, Ga 


Government Infepected, Certified Porto Rico and Louis- 
fana Copper Skin Potato Plants—$3.00 thousand. Mar- 
globe. Baltimore, Rutgers, Bonnie Best Tomato Plants— 
2.50 thousand. California Wonder, Pimiento, Cayenne 
Pepper Plants—$3.50 thousand. Tomato and Pepper 
moss packed, fifty to bunch. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No orders ccepted under 1,000. Prices F.O.B.. No 








C.0.D. shipments. Dixie Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Millions of Vegetable Plants—-Tomatoes, ready for 
shipment May 15th: Earliana, Marglobe, Réatger, Stone, 
Baltimore. Cabbage, all varieties. Onions: Sweet Span- 
ish, Prizetaker—-500. $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 
1,000, $2.50 express collect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico Pepper: California Wonder—500, 2.00; 
1,000, $3.50 postpaid 1,000, $3.00 express collect. 
Moss packed. T. R. Cobb, Franklin, Virginia. 





Certified Potato Plants—Red and Yellow Porto Ricos, 
$2.50 thousand. Tomatoes — Marglobe, Break-o’Dag, 
Rutgers, Bonnie Best, Stones, 50c¢ hundred, $1.50 thou- 
sand. Pepper—California Wonder, Ruby King Sweet, 
Cayenne Hot; Black Beauty Eggplants, 60c hundred, 
$2.00 thousand. Hundreds prepaid, thousands not pre- 
pid. Dewey Crosby, Graham, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Prepaid to you no extra charge. 
We ship good plants orly. If you are not entirely sat- 
isfied we will return your money at once. Nancy Halls 
—500, $1.40; 1.000, $2.45; 5,000, $11.50; 10.000 and 
over $2.25 per thousand. Porto Ricos — 500, $1.65; 
1,000, $2.95: 5,000, $14.50; 10,000 and over $2.75 per 
thousand. Write or wire for prices on 50,000 or more. 
Adams Plant Co.. Dresden, Tenn. 


Certified Potato Plants—Red Velvet, $4.00 thousand; 
Red and Yellow Porto Rico, $2.25 thousand. Pepper: 
California Wonder, Ruby King, Hot Slim Cayenne; 
Black Beauty Eggplant, $2.25 thousand Tomatoes: 
Rutgers, Break-o'day, Bonny Best, Marglobe, Greater 
Baltimore, New Stone, Red $1.75 thousand; 
10,000, $16.! 50; 300, $1.00, hundred 50c. J. L. Sellers, 
Graham, Georgia. 

Nancy on Porto Ricos and Yeliow Yams. Prepaid— 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. Express collect—5,000 to 50,- 
000, $2.75 per thousand. We guarantee fresh, strong, 
hardy plants shipped promptly to you. 4,000 satisfied 
customers in thirty states. Nancy Hall Farms, Mc- 
Kenzie, Tennessee. 

200,000,000 State Certified cabbage, onion, pepper, 
potato, tomato, eggplant, lettuce, celery, cauliflower, 

















Vegetable Plants 


Vegetable Plants — Tomatoes, varieties: Marglobe, 
Rutgers, Pritchard — $2.00 thousand. Cabbage: Copen- 
hagen, Flat Dutch, Charleston Wakefield—$1.50 thou- 


sand. California Wonder Pepper Plants—$4.00 thou- 
sand, or 60c hundred. Hungarian Hot Wax same price. 
White Crystal Wax Onion Plants—$2.00 thousand. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, 
eorgia. 





Potatoes: Red and Yellow Porto Ricos, 
sand. Tomatoes: Marglobe, Break-o' Day, 
Stones, Rutgers, $1.50 thousand. Ruby King, Cali- 
fornia Wonder Sweet; Cayerme Hot Pepper. Black 
Beauty, Florida Highbush Eggplants, 60c hundred, $2.50 
thousand. Early Jersey Cabbage Plants, $2.00 thou- 
sand. Watis Crosby, Graham, Ga. 


$2.50 thou- 
Baltimores, 





Choice field grown Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field, Copenhagen Market, Ferrys’ Round Dutch, Flat 
Dutch Cabbage. Also Heading Collards and Lettuce. 
Ready now. 250, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 post- 
paid. Expr ssed- -$2.50 per 1,000. Ready April 10th 
Eggplant, Pepper and Tomatoes. + ae for prices. E. 
L. Pearce, Route 3, Edenton, Bo 

Choice select Cr al W ax and Yellow Bermuda yy 
Plants — 300, $1.00; 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.25; 3,000, 
; 6,000, $7.00, prepaid. Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
5200. $1.10; 300, $1. 35; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.95; 2,000, 
$5.50, prepaid. Mixed as wanted. Orders filled promptly. 
Give both parcel post and express office. Austin Plant 
Somspens; Box 313, Austin, Texas. 
reated’’ Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, White Yam Potato 
Plants—100, 75c; 300, $1. 50; 500, $2.50;; 1,000, $4.00. 
Tomato—50, 60c; 100, $1.00. Eggplant, Sweet Pepper— 














40c dozen; 50, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Cabbage—40c hun- 
dred; 300, $1.00. Scarlet Sage, Snapdragons, Asters— 
40e dozen. All plants reer and postpaid. Mrs 


H. S. Fisher, Hebron, Va 


Plants—Spring Caan ready; all varieties. Toma- 
toes: Marglobe, Stone, Rutger, Baltimore, Earlian 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 expre 
lect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Pepper: 
fornia Wonder—500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 1,000, 
$3.00 express collect. Good plants. Cobb’s Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Virginia. 

Quality Plants—Marglobe or Stone Tomato, Allhead 
Early, Dutch Cabbage, Bermuda Onion—300, 75c; 500, 
$1.00: 1,000, $1.50; 5.000 up, $1.40 thousand. Crate ap- 
proximately 6,000 Bermuda Onion Plants, $3.95. Every- 
thing F.O.B. Send extra postage if you wish postpaid. 
Quick shipments, mossed. Security Plant Company, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

Million Plants Ready — Cabbage: 
Dutch. Tomato: Marglobe and Rutger. Heading Col- 
lard. 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. 5,000, $10.00 
expressed. Porto Rico Potatoes and California Wonder 
Pepper, 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 5,000, 
$15.00 expressed. J Cogsdale, Courtland, Va. 

Don’t send a penny—pay on arrival. Potato plants 
grown from good seed. Guaranteed to nee you in 
good condition. Nancy Halls—500, $1.40; 1,000, $2.45 
10,000 and over, $2.25 per thousand. Porto Ricos — 
500, $1.65; 1,000, $2.95; 10,000 and over, $2.75 per 
thousand. Dixie Plant Farm, Dresden, Tenn. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato .Plants. Good 
strong plants. Grown from selected seed. All beds 
treated for diseases. Guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition. 100, 50c; 250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50- 
10,000 and over $2.40 per 1,000. F.O.B. Sharon. Robin- 
son Plant Farm, Sharon, Tennessee. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Plants—500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50; 2,000, $4.75, 4,000, $9.25; 5,000, $11.25; 10,000 
or more, $2.20 per thousand. Remittance with order, 
and I will ship s promptly when wanted as possible. 20 
years growing and shipping Sweet Potato Plants. 
Leonard Freeman, Gleasen, Tenn 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants— 
Good strong plants that are packed to reach you in good 












Wakefield and 














condition. 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; 3,000 or over $2.00 
per thousand. Tennessee Valley Plant Farm. Sharon. 
Tennessee. 





All varieties Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants, 
mixed as you like, now ready for prompt delivery. 100, 
50c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50. Not pre- 
paid, $2.00 thousand. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, 
Alabama. 





beet, dill, asparagus, broccoli, brusselsprouts, r 
flower plants and garden seed. Free catalogue, actual 
pictures. Special prices North Texas Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Texas. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Improved Nancy Halls or Porto 
Ricos. Grown in open sunshine; strong, thrifty, well 
rooted. 500, $1.75;-1,000, $3.00 delivered to you post- 
paid. We will not delay your order or charge any C.O.D. 
Fees on arrival. Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, Tenn. 

Delivered Prices Copper Skin, Porto Rico Potato 
Plants — $2.40 thousand. Marglobe, Baltimore, Prit- 
chard Tomatoes—$2.15 thousand. Copenhagen Cabbage, 
Bermuda Onions—$1.75 thousand. Truck lot prices on 
demand. Macks Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 

Millions Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants. 
Prepaid parcel post—500, $1.60; 1,000, $3.00; prepaid 
express, $2.75 per thousand in lots of 2,000 or more. 
We guarantee prompt shipment with extra nice plants. 
Bradberry & Crews, Gleason, Tenn 

Certified Potato Plants— Red Porto Ricos, $2.25 
thousand; Early Triumphs, $3.50. Ruby King and Cali- 
fornia Wonder Sweet Pepper, $2.25. Break-o’day and 
Marglobe, Tomatoes, $2.00. Hundreds 50c. Full count. 
Arthur McNeal, Graham, Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Dutch; 
Lettuce—New York. Ieeburg, Imperial 847; Onion—300, 
$1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Expressed, 
5,000, $12.50. Sagisfaction guaranteed. Fairview Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 




















Millions — Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato Plants, 
eee on new land—$2.50 thousand; $1.50, 500; 10,000 
up, $2.25. Prompt mailing, satisfactiog guaranteed. 
Irwin Plant Farm, Irwinville, 


Nursery Stock 


Highest quality Fruit Trees and Ornamentals at 
reasonable prices. Write today for Beautiful New Cata- 
log from one of the South’s Leading Nurseries. The 
Howard-Hickory Company, Hickory, N. C. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Smali fruits, orna- 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries. 
Inc., McMinnville, Tenn. 


Bulbs 


Gladiolus, medium and extra large bulbs, disease 
free, mixed colors—one hundred Four Dollars. Postpaid. 
No checks. Mrs. James H. Teague, Siler City, C. 


Raise Bulbs for Profit. Tremendous demand. Market- 
ing Services. Write Bob's Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Fla, 

Dahlias, 12 different, labeled Giants, $2.00 cash. Cata- 
log. Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greensburg, Indiana. 























Flowers 

Geranimums—2 dozen plants postpaid $1.50. These are 
strong young plants that will be found very satisfactory 
for planting in your yard or garden. Plants are ready 
for delivery April 15th to June 15th. Any color or mixed. 
Try a box of these and you will want them every year. 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Illinois. 

Large prize winning Chrysanthemums—White, Yellow, 
Pink, Lavender, Cream, Bronze, Red, Variegated—25 
plants $2.00. Button and Daisy Type, 25 plants $1.25. 
Red and Purple Verbena, 50c dozen. Add 15c postage. 
Silver Floral Garden, Cuthbert, Ga. 

Five kinds Violets—100, $2.00. Six varieties Ferns— 
$1.50 dozen. Emperior Daffodils, Poeticus Nareissus— 
100, $2.00. Others. George Penang. Ellijay, Ga. 

Dahlias, 5 prizewinning, $1.1 Peonies, mixed 5, 
$1.10. Narcissus mixed, 100, $1. ‘50. Roanoke Dahlia 
Garden, Route 5, Roanoke, Va 
“The best in Gheysanthomums and Gladiolus. List 
free. Mrs. Robert Lee Neal, Route 1, Reidsville, N. C. 

Chrysanthemum Plants—20 varieties—$2.00 “postpaid. 
Mrs. W. E. Walters, Franklin, Tennessee. 


SEEDS 


Recleaned Seed-—Improved Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, 
$2.75 bushel; Mixed Soybeans, $2.75 bushel; Rye Grass, 
$1.00 per 100 pounds. All seeds F.O.B. Princeton, N. 
Cc. Gurley Brothers, Princeton, N. 

For best quality and prices, write or see us for or 
supply of field and garden seeds. ScotteSeed Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Kobe and Korean Lespedeza, and Crowder Peas; South 
American Pop Corn—Ask for best prices. B. E. Hol- 
brooks, Stanfield, N. C eek im 

Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed, 2 ounces, 
50c; 5 ounces. $1.00; Pound, $2.75 postpaid. E. Morris 
& Son, Maxton, N. C. 









































Beans 
Soybeans—Recleaned Wood's or Improved Mammoth 


Yellows, $2.75 bushel; Arksoys, $2.95 bushel; Mixed 
Soybeans, $2.65 bushel, Rocky Mount, N. C. G. W. 
Sexton. 





Corn 
For Sale—Goodman’s Prolific Seed Corn, $1.00 peck; 
$3.00 bushel F.O.B. Mt. Ulla, N.C, A. K. Goodman. 


Cotton 

Heavy Fruiter 5 Cotton—Has three bale acre “record. 
Strong inch and better staple. 48% gin turnout. Big 
five lock bolls. Easy picking. Delinted and treated. 
Write for prices. Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia. Ga. 

Coker 100 Wilt Resistant No. 3, Coker,100 Strain 7, 
Coker 100 Strain 6 (1943 crop). Direct from Coker. 
Good germination, certified and recleaned. M. R. Yar- 
brough, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Sure Crop Cotton—3 bales per acre, over 40%, 1% 
lint. Big bolls, resists drouths and winds. Get Free 


Seed Offer. E. 8. M Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 
Coker Cotton Seeds. Write for prices all strains. 
Stegall and Company, Inc., Marshville, N. C. 





















Baby Chicks 


See more profits with Seymour Chicks at these price, 
for immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks. 
Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.95 — 100; Pullets, 

Cockerels, $10.95. English White Legho horns, 
Anconas, $10.95—100; Pullets, $19.95; Cockerels. °$3 95° 
AAA grade non-sexed chicks 1%e higher; pumets % 
higher. Bargain lots—Heavy Mixed, $8.95; Heavy Mixed 
(no sex guarantee) $8.45. Assorted Light Breeds $7 S, 
Seconds (no sex or oo guarantee) $4.45. $1.00 
order, balance C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% 
live delivery. Write for catalog and Free profit ree. 
ord calendar. Seymour Hathery, Box 54, Seymour, Inq, 

$< 





Conrad Chicks save money—-Earn more profits at these 
new 1945 prices, for immediate ——. Barred, White 


Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, $10.95—100; Pullets, 
$13.95; Cockerels, $10.95. English “White Leghorns, 
$10.95—100; Pullets, $19.95; erry $3.95. Heavy 


mixed (no sex guarantee) $8.45 
1%ec more; Pullets 2c more. Lots of 50 to 100 add t¢ 
per chick; 25 to 50 add 2c. $1.00 books your order, bal. 
ance C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% live de. 
livery. Write for catalog and free book on_ cutting 
costs. Conrads Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, 
Seymour, Indiana. 


Stouffer’s Chicks — U. 8S. Approved. Bloodtesteg 
Flocks. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $10.95: 
Pullets $21.95. White, Barred, Buff Rocks; Reds: 
Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.95; Pullets $14.95: Cock. 
erels $11.90. Austra-Whites $12.95; Pullets $23.95 
N. H. Reds $12.95; Pullets $16.95; Cockerels $13.95 
AAA Matings 2c chick higher. AAAA R.O.P. Sired 
chicks 3c higher. Get complete prices. \ Heavy Assort- 
ed $7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn Cockerel; 
$1.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery. Waddam; 
Grove, Illinois. 


Baby Chicks that live, lay and pay. 100% blondtest. 
ed. Fast growth. Fast feathering. 18 years improved 
breeding back our fine husky chicks. Rocks, Reds 
Wyandottes, Hampshires, Leghorns, Leg-Rocks, Austra- 
Whites and Red-Rocks — AAA Grade, $8.95 hundred 
Assorted $7.95. Heavy Cockerels $7.50. Pullets $11.59 
Leghorn Pullets $15.95. Leftovers $2.95. Leghorn Cock- 
erels $1.95 hundred. Guaranteed 100% alive. Free eat- 
alog. Also turkey poults. Pleasant View Hatehery, 
Gerald, Missouri. 


Greater Poultry Profits are Ahead! 
with Piedmont ‘‘Dollar Strain’’ Chicks. All from U.S 
Approved Pullorum Tested Healthy Breeders. Tivabil- 
ity assured. We hatch over One Million Production Bred 
Chicks each year. They live better — make you more 
profit. Write for price list. Immediate delivery of New 
Hampshires, Barred Rock, White Rock, Rhode fsland 
Reds or Crosses. Sexed or As Hatched. The Ptedmont 
Hatchery, (Dept. 3A), Greenville, S. C. 

Let ‘‘Chicks of Distinction’’ from U. S. - Indiana Ap- 
proved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help you produce more 
meat and eggs—make real profits. Save time with these 
big husky, better bred, high produéing chicks that live, 
grow fast, mature early. Free new book on Poultry 
Management helps you raise better pullets or broilers, 
Write for book and new eatalog. Heizer’s ality 
Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany, Ind. 

Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns AAA grade pedi- 
gree sired. Large lopped comb. Great producers. Chicks, 
$8.90; Pullets, $15.90; Cockerels, $2.95. Also mammoth 
White Rocks AAA grade. Bred for size. meat and egg 
production. Chicks, $8.90; Pullets, $12.90; Cockerels, 

8.90. Also started 4 week old White Leghorn Pullets 
AAA grade, $24.95 per 100. Catalog free Allen 
Hatchery, Box 90, Windsor, Missouri. 

Neuhauser Chicks — The kind you need this year 
Uv. S. Approved, Pullorum Tested. Royal mating chicks 
200-341 egg R.O.P. sired. Famous trapnest-pedicree 
strains in popular breeds: New Hampshires, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Leghorns, Reds, Wyandoftes. Also 
Neuhauser popular crossbreeds and 18 rare breeds. Seved 
chicks. Reasonable prices. Free circular. Wite today. 
Neuhauser Hatcheries, Inc.. Box C, Napoleon. Ohio 

White Leghorns—Tom Barron Breeding. AAA Grade 
Pedigree Sired. World Famous for size and egg laying 
ability.  Wnsexed, $7.75; Pullets, $12.90; Cockerels 
$2.95. Four week old pullets $24.90. White Rocks— 
Large type, husky Ozark bred for meat and egg produe- 
tion. AAA Grade Unsexed, $8.90; Pullets, $11.9: 
Cockerels. $9.00. Windsor Hatchery, Windsor. Mo. 


Baby Chicks — 24 Breeds. Free catalog gtves best 


AAA non-sexed hicks 











Start right now 























s matings, prices, terms, F.O.B guarantees. 

Ginseng tested breeders. White. Brown, Buff Leghorns, $14.95. 
Ginseng—Goldenseal. Hundred seeds, $1.00; thousand, Pullets, $21.90. 4 Weeks started White Leghorn Pullets. 
$3.00. Dozen plants, $1.00; fifty $3.00. Postpaid. $29.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $14.9 
Complete instructions included. Collins Company, Viola, Pullets. 16.90. Heavy Assorted, $9.95. Surplus Coeck- 

owa. erels, $4.95. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield. Mo. 
K da Buy U.S. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks 
uazu from Martin’s—an R.O.P. breeding farm and hatchery 
Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- Your choice of big White Leghorns; Barred, White 


duces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failtres. One planting last life- 
time. No pests, easily eradicated. No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
Write for “‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 





Tomato Plants, $2.00; Potato Plants, $2.50; Cabbage 
Plants, $1.50; Pepper and Eggplants, $3.00 per 1,000. 
Good plants, prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Company, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

Sweet Potato pune eee, strong, well rooted Nancy 
Melt, Porto Rico 50; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, 





Lespedeza 
Common Lespedeza $32.50 per 100 pounds: Kobe, 
$15.00; Korean, $9.00. No. 2 Common, Kobe and other 
varieties of lespedeza mixed (excellent for pastures), 
$10.50 per 100 pounds. Giant Striatta Crotalaria, $20.00. 
Stegall and Company, Inc., Marshville, N. C. 





— 1. 
$12.50; 10,000, $25. 00. D & C Plant Co, 








Sl 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Sesto Plants — 
Prepaid, $2.75 Large less. Cash with 
order. Vowell & Sons, Martin, T 








Nancy Hall or Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, $1.60; 
1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Quality plants, prompt ship- 





ment. Duke Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn. 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—500,. $1.25; 
1,000, $2.50. No Arkansas, Mississippi orders ac- 
cepted. I. L. Dotson, Gleason, Tenn. 





Tobacco Plants, $3.50 thousand. Tomato Plants, $3.00 
thousand. Both field grown. Ready first week in April. 
Southern Plant Farm, Arcadia, Fla. 

Guaranteed—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.50 cash. Quick shipment. Romu- 
lus Page, Gleason, Tennessee. 








Millions Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants. 
Delivered prepaid parcel post—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. 
Prepaid express—$2.00 thousand lots of 2,000 or more. 
Prompt shipment, good quality plants. Farmers Plant 
Co., Gleason, Tennessee. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—Seed grown from vine cut- 
tings and from certified seed—-$2.50 per thousand. Nor- 
ton Yam Potato Plants $3.00 per thousand. Delivered 
by mail, send cash with order. Stegall and Company, 
Ine., Marshville, N. C. 

Postpaid—Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto 
Ricos, from hand selected, treated seed—300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Good strong, well rooted plants 
shipped on day we receive your order. L. T. Roberts, 
Gleason, Tennessee. 








Nancy Hall or Porto Rico—1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $11.75; 
10,000, $22.50. Plants, not promises. Highland Plant 
Farms, Gleason, Tennessee. 

Louisiana Copper Skin, Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
$2.50 thousand postpaid. Alabama Plant Co., Cull- 
man, Alabama. 

Early Triumph, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
sand prepaid. Mrs. J. F. Punch, Newton, 

Large stocky, wilt resistant Marglobe rT) $2.00 
per thousand F.0.B. J. R. Bowen, Baxley, Ga. 

Fieldgrown Vegetable Plants now ready. Write for 
free catalog. Omega Plant Farms, Omega, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions inspected—5,000, 
$10.00. Bristol Plant Company, Bristol, Ga. 








- 50 thou- 
Cc. 














Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Ricos and Nancy Halls. 
Millions ready May first. Guaranteed full count, quali- 
ty supreme. Twenty years experience. $2.75 per thou- 
sand. Shipped ventilated containers. Margrave Brothers, 
Gleason, T 

Tomato Plants—Millions large, stocky, new land grown 
from best seed, no disease. Marglobes, Baltimores, 
Break-o' days—$2.00 thousand. Roots mossed, fresh de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants from best quality 
seed stock. Buy the best livable plants—$2.25 thou- 
sand; lots 10,000, $20.00. Copper Skin same price. 
County and quality guaranteed. Quality Plant Co., 
Alma, Georgia 

Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants now 
soody for shipment. Postpaid—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. 
$, rt. $4.50 F.O.B. here, Send check or plants shipped 

0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed, F. riscoe, 
oa Texas. 

Sweet Potato Plants — Nancy Halis, Porto Ricos, 
Bunch , Yams—200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. 
Postage paid. Guaranteeing you a big, tough, vigorous 
plent with safe arrival, Garrett Bros.. McKenzie, Tenn 




















Write for prices on Schroer’s better vegetable plants. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberries 


Strawberry Plants — Certified, hardy, selected for 
yield Dunlap, Blakemore, Beaver, Premier, Bellmar— 
175, $2.00; 500, $5.40; 1,000, $10.50. Giant Gem Ever- 
bearing—100, $2.50; 500, $11.50. Mammoth Rhubarb— 
12, $1.00 Everything postpaid. April delivery. Rider 
Nurseries, Farmington, Iowa. 

Strawberry Plants—1,200,000 Yellowfree Strain Blake, 


more or Missionary—1,000, $6.75; 10,000 up, $6.25; 
(200 postpaid, $2.00). Jack Banther, Harrison, Tenn. 


NURSERY STOCK 


World's largest growers early bearing papershell 
Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Company. Lumberton, Mississippi 














POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order? | Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; Cc. Reds; ; Orpi 
Australorps ; Minoreas, Andalusians ; po Et, Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; a 
Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels; reasonable prices, 95% 
sex. accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices, Free Catalog, 
also new Free book on Poultry Management and 14 day 
protection guarantee. Place orders early and be sure of 
delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana 

Buy Davis Chicks. ‘‘AA” quality good > for 
immediate delivery. Barred, White Rocks, $10.45— 
100; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.45. 8. C. White, 
Buff, Brown Leghorns; Anconas, $10. 45—100; Pullets, 
$19.95; Cockerels, $3.45. ‘‘AAA”’ quality straight-run 
1%e per chick higher; Pullets 2c higher. Bargain lots 
—Heavy Breeds, $8.95; all Light Breeds, $8.45: Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guavennes} $7.45; Seconds (no sex or 
betes guarantee)’ $4.75; Mixed Heavy Breed Cockerels 
$8.9 $1.00 books order, balance We pay post- 
age, ee 100% live delivery. Write for catalog 
and free book ‘‘One Dozen Ways to Cut Costs.’’ Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 6, Ramsey, Indiana. 

New 1945 Prices save you money on Carney Chicks. 
Order direct for immediate seen 2 Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; Reds; White ndottes; Orpingtons, 
$10.45—100; Pullets, $12.95; Pk emg $10.45. English 
White, Brown Leghorns, $10. 45—100; Pullets, $21.00; 
Cockerels, $3.95. AAA grade non sexed chicks 1%c 
higher; pullets 2c higher. Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
antee) $8.45; Seconds (no sex or breed guarantee) $4.45. 
50 to 100 chicks add lc per chick; Ls to 50 add 2c. $1.00 
books order, balance C.O. pay postage, guaran- 
tee 100% live delivery. Write “— *nlustrated catalog 
and 1945 Record Calendar. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 














Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; Buff 
Orpingtons; Dark Cornish. Hatched right, priced right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices 
Martin’s Ramsey Hatchery, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Prompt shipment of chicks 50,000 each weer. Priced 
for quick sale—Barred and White Rocks, $10.45 hun- 
dred. Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.45. Al light 
breeds except Minorcas, $10.45; Pullets, $19.95; Cock- 
erels, $3.75. Our chicks carry livability guarantee 
Write for complete prices and free catalogue. Greens- 
burg Hatchery, Box 28C, Greensburg, Ind. 

For immediate or future Gesteery~armee and White 

hundred; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels 
f White Leghorns,. also Browns and Anconas. 
$10.45 hundred; Pullets, $19.95: Cockerels. $3.75. Write 
for detailed price list and free catalorue. We guaran- 
tee 100% live delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 
Salem, Indiana. 

Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. Make extra profitable 
layers, quick maturing broilers. Immediate delivery. 
Per 100 prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns, $8.95; 
Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Leg-Rox, $8.95. Free Catalog. Griffith’s Hfatelery 
Box 504-E, Fulton, Missouri. 

Schlichtman’s U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum hier = 
Chicks. Per 100 prepaid, Lechorns. Rocks, Reds. 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $9.40; Assorted. ints 
Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free Catalog explain 
ing 2-week Replacement Guarantee. Schlichtman Hateh- 
ery, Appleton. Missourt. 

Helm’s Healthy Chicks. Government Approved, Pul- 
lorum Tested. 200-339 Egg R.O.P. sired. Leaving 
breeds. Wonderful customer reports. High quality 
chicks; reasonable prices. Free catalog. Write, for 
brooding instructions. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky 


World Famous Tom Barron English White Leghorns 
Largest of all Leghorns. Lay largest eggs. Heavy winter 
layers. Lay more eggs on less feed. y chicks from 
high producing stock. Beautiful iNustrated circular 
free. English Leghorn Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Quality AAA Grade Pullorum Tested Chicks. Sexed 
cr Straight. English Type Leghorns. Large lopped comb. 
Great producers. Barred Rocks and New Hampshire 
Reds. Quick maturing broilers and fine layers. Garrett 
Hatchery, South Norfolk, Virginia. 

Baby Chicks—Chicks that will live and grow — New 
Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, from high-egg-record 
stock, quick maturing for broilers, for bigger and better 
chicks. Write today. Swaim’s Hatchery, Box 50. 
Winston Salem, North Carolina. 

Burnham's Famous Four Star Chicks. 200 to 300-Exs 
Bloodlines. Bloodtested parent stock. Big Type Whit 
Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, $7.90 per 100 post- 

paid. Free Four Star Chick Book. Burnham Hatchery 
Box 348P5, Clinton, Missouri. 

Pullorum. controlled Big English type White Les horn 
chicks Write for mating and price folder. Jackson's 
Poultry Farm, Hertford, North Carolina. 



































Dubois Chicks— Order direct for immediate delivery. 
Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Pullets $13.45; Cockerels $10.95. Big 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $10.95 — 100: 
Pullets $19.95; Cockerels $3.95. AAA grade non-sexed 
chicks 14%e more; pullets 2c more. Heavy mixed $8.95; 
Assorted Light Breeds $7. 95; Heavy Mixed cockerels 

.75; Seconds (no sex or breed Sparentes) $4.45. 50 to 
100 chicks add ie per chick, 25 to 50 add 2c. $1. 00 books 
order, balance We pay postage, guarentee 100% 
live delivery. “Write for catalog, also 1945 Record 
Calendar. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 





U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 17 
different tases, including Danish Brown Leghorns. 


Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, T 
Hanson, World’s great preceetien Leghorns. 0 Exe 
Pedigree Sired Chicks, $11.35. F. Jeschke, sn ° wal 
nut, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Surplus Assorted Chicks. No sex guarantee. $3.9 
per 100, plus postage. $37.50 per 1,000, Allied Chicks, 
Tomer Rapids, Iowa. 
Baby Chicks— Rocks, ‘New Hampshire Reds and White 
Leghorns—Sexed Chicks. Indian River Poultry Farm, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Baby Chicks 


U. 8. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Type 
White Leghorns, $7.75 per 100; Sexed Pullets, $12.90: 
Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Reds, $9.00 collect. Free catalog. White Chickery, 
Schell City, Missourt. 

D. — Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Rhode Island 
White Wyandottes; White Leghorns, $11.95 per 
$10.00 per 100, plus postage. Write 
Healthy Hatcheries, 





.@. 
Reds : 
100; Heavy Mixed, 
for prices on sexed chicks. Mt. 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


Poultry Breeds 

Champion Leghorns—The South’s largest and lead- 
ing U. S. R.O.P. Certified Breeding Farm. Every male 
of the 1,800 on our farm is U. S.-N. C. R.O.P. Pedi- 
greed from dams 225 to 314 eggs in our regular matings 
We pedigreed more than five thousand chicks 1944 to 
use in our breeding. Write now for our free catalog, 
price and mating list. Champion Poultry Farm, Cham- 
pion, North Carolina. 

Single Comb Buff Orpington Cocks and Cockerels, 
$3.75 each. Single Comb Buff Orpington Hens and 
Pullets, $2.75 each. Miss Julia P. Jones, Pfafftown, 
North Carolina. 

Black Breast Red Pit Game—15 Eggs, $3.00 postpaid. 
Alva Shelton, Larkinsville, Alabama. 


Turkeys 


Offering Genuine Hamilton Strain Broad-Breasted 
Bronze Turkey Poults. Hatched from our own 3,000 to 
4,00@ selected breeders. Fast growth on minimum feed. 
Cash in on high market prices by raising Broad-Breasts. 
Reserve your order now for delivery starting March 1. 
Free catalog and prices. Riverside Turkey Farm, Box 
66, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Poults For 1945—Griffin Wagon Wheel broad breast 
bronze strain. Our poults are produuced from the finest 
of breeders and blood tested by the N. C. State Depart- 
ment. This assures you a better livability and extra 
profits. Thoushnds hatched weekly. Book your orders 
now. Rocky Ford Hatchery, Phone 471-W, Lincolnton, 
North Carolina. 

Raise Turkeys the new way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, 
Dept. 5, Columbus, Kansas. 

Broad Breasted Bronze and White Holland Poults. 
Tube tested. Satisfied customers in 21 states. Write 
fof prices, etc. Wolfords Turkeys, Rl, Spencerville, 
Ohie. 

Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Eggs, 
Strain, $5.00 dozen postpaid. Mrs. 
Route 4, Henderson, North Carolina. 


























Wagon Wheel 
Claude Crews, 
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Feur Breeds Turkey Poults—Bloodtested stock. Hatch 
every week. Behring Turkey Hatchery, Seguin, Texas. 
Miscellaneous Poultry 


Peafow!, Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl 
thirty varieties Pinsene. John Hass Bettendorf, Iowa. 














White Pekin Ducklings — $35.00 per 100. Elite 
Chicks, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

Warhorse Pit Game Eggs—15, $3.00 postpaid. Grace 
Hall, Larkinsville, Alabama. 

America’s Leading Livestock Journal. Send $1.00 
year’s subscription. Three years for $2.00. Breeder’s 
Gazette, Box PR2, Spencer, Indiana. 





Swine 


Werld’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned. Boars, Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
all information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, 
ndiana. 


Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs—Best blood 
lines. Choice bred gilts, $60.00 each; weanling pigs, 
$20.00 each. Write Ralph Griffin, Megr., Pocahontas 
Farms, R.F.D. 2, Dover, N. C. 








Rabbits 
Giant Chinchilla Rabbits. Valuable fur. Delicious 
meat. Easily raised. Pleasant pastime. Larg® profit. 
Free booklet shows amazing profits from small invest- 





ment. Willow Farm, R 12, Sellersville, Penna. 
Standard Rabbit + snagnaca Milton, Pa. Three years, 
$1.00; sample, Dim 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 

Sell Greeting Cards—Make easy money showing gor- 
geous Everyday, Birthday, Mothers’ Day Cards. Station- 
ery. Wrapping. Over 100 quick sellers. Special offer. 
Write today for $1 All Occassion -Assortment on_ ap- 
proval. Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. 58, New York 
13, New York. 

If you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring, all for 
99c making big profit, then write fer particulars today 
More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi- 
eines, ete.. to sell. Ideal Products, Inc.. Waxahachie. 

exas. 

Men and Women Wanted! Full or part time. We 
help you get started on Rawleigh Route of 800 families. 











Large sales mean big profits. Write Rawleigh Co.. 
Dept. E-180-PGF, Richmond, Va. 

Big Money taking orders! Shirts, ties, sox, pants, 
jackets, sweaters, shoes, uniforms, etc. Sales equip- 
ment given. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 4922-AA 
Lincoln, Chicago. 





Hotter than a 
Bepco, 5007 


Magic Cleaner and laundry soap deal. 
firecracker. Big Profits! Sample free. 
Irving Park, Chicago. 


Farm Machinery and Supplies 

Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices. 
Parts new and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
1945 Catalog. Used Tractor and Parts Co., 219 Vine 
St.. LaCrosse. Wisconsin. Dept 

New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 1945 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa 
(formerly Boone, Iowa). 

Having Car Trouble? Used, Guaranteed auto, truck 
parts save money. Transmission specialists. Describe 
needs; immediate reply. Victory. 2439% Gunnison. 
Chicago 2 

Pioneer Electric Churn—Saves time and labor—Low 
cost — More butter. Write for prices and information. 
Gulf Breeze Co., Dallas 1, Texas. 

Lite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs littie, 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. 
A-Hood+Company. Dallas. Texas. 


Patents—Inventions 

What Should You Invent? Our Free Book tells you 
what today’s inventive market wants—how to put down, 
patent, and sell your ideas. Scores of letters in our 
files attest to the modern demand for inventions-—-our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attorneys will help 
you. Get our Free Book, ‘‘How to Protect, Finance and 
Sell Your Invention.’’ Also special document free. ‘‘In- 
vention Record’’ on which to sketch and describe your 
invention. Write today. No obligation. MeMorrow & 
Berman Patent Attorneys, 107-W Atlantic Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

Intentors: 
sale,‘ patented or unpatented? 
Institute of American Inventors. 
ton C. 

Patent Protection—Information and Invention Record 
Free. Randolph & Beavers, 382 Columbian Building. 
Washington, D. C 


Photo Finishing 
Discriminating Camera Fans! Any 8 Exposure Rolls 
developed and printed, including a 5x7 panelled Ray- 

















simple, easy, 
Write Vent- 








Have you a sound, practical invention for 
If so write Chartered 
Dept. 85. Washing 








craft (exclusive with Ray’s) Enlargement, coupon with 
Raytone Prints of each good negative, 25c. Leaders 
since 1920. Enclose this ad for Free Booklet, ‘‘How to 


Take Good Pictures.”’ Ray's Photo Service,31-F Ray 
Bldg., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
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Big Demand for Wood! Prices Never 


as High! QUICK PROFITS with OTTAWA 


Speed Up Production! 


Thousands now making more money 
with an OTTAWA LOG SAW. You 
can beat the labor shortage with this 
dependable machine. Saws the human 
way, only many times faster. Easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 





350 Saw Strokes per Minute 


Easy to wheel to your wood, start en- 
gine andsaw. No shut-downs or strikes. 
Many exclusive OTTAWA features. 
Uncle Sam needs you to help relieve 
the nation-wide fuel shortage. No prior- 
ity needed when you buy an OTTAWA. 
Plan to get yours at once! 





What Users Say: 


“My Ottawa outfit has been a 
grand investment. It still runs like 
new and has never given me any 
trouble at all. I have had the rig 8 
or 9 years and still give the Ottawa 
the praise for the best rig on the 
market.”’ 

—Schley Jordan, West Virginia. 


FREE Big Catalog 


Write today for your FREE copy 
of the Ottawa Catalog. Contains 
complete information of the “6” 





FELLS TREES e SAWS LOGS 
Buzzes Up Poles and Limbs 


Ottawa “‘5”’ cuts blocks or logs...limb saw and tree faller 
attachments can be added at any time. Does everything you 
need fast and easy. You can turn wood lot into cash quickly 
and profit by present high prices, 


USE ENGINE FOR BELT JOBS — When not sawing 
wood, use the engine to grind feed, pump water, etc. Pul- 
ley furnished. 


THOUSANDS IN USE EVERYWHERE 








and other Ottawa Saws. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


522 Wood Avenue, Ottawa, Kansas 





Eglargements—Clip this ad, send with 25¢ (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, developed 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2—4’ x6” enlarge- 
ments. Complete price list and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop, Dept. P, Panama 
City, Florida. 





Registered OIC Swine—Bred Gilts, 
long body, shortlegs, 


Spring Pigs, the 
short nose, easy feeding type. Sat- 


Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints, 25c. 





isfaction guaranteed. Shirleys _O.1.C. Farm, Seneca, Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey’s, 164 Baker. 
South Carolina, — Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 
“Ten weeks old ~ Registered, Cherry Red, blocky type Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 


Duree Pigs that make 400 pounds or more in 12 months. 








Some unrelated at $15.00 each. Valley Farm, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Regis Gilts, Pigs. 
Broad back, easy feeding kind, more weight on shorter 


legs. Kyle Frost, Galax, 
Registered feeding quality Black Poland Chinas — 








Satisfaction guaranteed. Lealon Wyatt & Son, Bath 
Springs, Tennessee. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—Early maturing, heavy 
steck, producing large litters. Charles E. McConnell, 


Halifax, | Virginia. 

~ Registered Poland Chinas—Deep thick bodies, strong 
bone, prolific. Chas. W. Palmer, Route 4, Greenwood, 
South Carolina. 

For Sale — Shorter leg, broader back Black Poland 
Chinas — Registered. W. Bryan Powell, Williston, 
South Carolina. 

Registered O.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock. 
Varelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, N. C. 

Registered Big Type. Berkshires—Spring Pigs. best 




















Supertone print each good negative 25c. 
Supertex Photo Service, 


rolls, 1 Velox, 
“‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Free—Fine grain developing. 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Introductory Offer—Six enlargements from your favor- 
ite negative, 25c. Skyland Studios, Box 411, Dept. EF. 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Schools and Instructions 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 



































breeding Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 
Hereford Hogs. Expressed C.0.D. Bred aie a How to Break and Train Horses—A book every farmer 
Pigs. Circular. Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, % and horseman should have. It is free: no obligation. 
Registered Hampshires—Rred Gilts, Fall Pigs, either Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 35, 
sex. Geo. A. Miller, Bellville, Ohio. Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Berkshire Pigs, re , oute 5, Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Salisbury, North eens. 4. G. Sep. © Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
Champion SPC Pigs. Bred Gilts, Boars. Freeman School of Nursing, Dept. F-4, Chicago. 


Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 

Registered' Spotted Poland-Chinas. 
Sevierville, Tennessee. 

Registered Essex Pigs for sale. 
hawk, North Carolina. 

Ohio Improved Chesters, all sizes. W. I. Owen, Bed- 
ford, Virginia. 





Fox Brothers, 





Mack Norris, Toma- 








Cattle 
Registered Herefords for Sale—Breeding Lines: Mis- 
chief Mixer 13th, Prince Domino-Beau Aster cross. Reg- 
istered young bulls, heifers and springers. None better 
. Also feeder steers and heifers. Located two 
miles north of Cheraw, S. C. on U. 8. Highway No. 1; 
Elwood Wilks, Hersdman—J. C. Terrell. 


Cembined Bull Halter and Controller 





Makes any 


bull safe. Turn him out with complete safety. Stops 

fence jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for cir- 

Wraronat Buseell Mfg, Company, Dept. 17, Platteville, 
ons 





e wosietared Polled Hereford Cattle— Young Bulls, Bred 
Cows, and Heifers. Max la, Mineral, ¥a. 


Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. Shawnee Dairy 
Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 
Miscellaneous Livestock 


Registered Karakul Fur Sheep for sale. James Yoakam, 
National Distributor, Pasadena, California. 














Dogs 
Border Collies, Shepherds, Airedales, Terriers, White 
Collies—Reasonable. Edmond Stone, Chariton, Iowa. 


~ For good dependable tree dogs—D. E. Bilbrey, Rick- 


man, Tennessee, i 
Rabbits 


sonniee Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. 
Plenty markets. Particulars free. 
Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 








Wool, -$10.00 
White's 





Services and Supplies 

F to Horse Owners. Save Money. Write for Free 
Bulletin of harness and horse goods for quick delivery 
at honest prices. I trust you and ship on approval. In 
business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied customers. Just 
send name and address today for Free Bulletin. ‘‘Little 
Joe’’ Wiesenfeld, Box F-156, West North Avenue, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 

Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him. 
American Limestone fompany, Knorville, Tenn 

Kill weeds with fire! Aeroil torches destroy parasites, 
split rocks; has 99 uses. Burns kerosene. Medium size 
$20.00, Giant $24.75 express collect. Sine Equipment, 
16A, Quakertown, Pa. 











Book Sale, new and used. Bargains. 35¢ up. New 
free catalog. 6,000 titles. Novels, westerns, mysteries, 
non-fiction. Dept. PF, Col- 


American Lending Library, 
lege Foint, NY. 

Tobacco—Postpaid—High grade fancy mellow long red 
leaf—Chewing. No. 1, 5 pounds $2.25; Smoking, No. 2, 
$1.75; No. 3, $1.25. Cash with order. Vowell & Sons, 
Martin, Tennessee. 

Novelties—Gifts, Salt and Peppers. Illustrated cata- 
log 10c, refunded first order. Riggs Novelty Co., Dept. 
P-604 Race, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Tobacco—Postpaid—Natural leaf cherry red Chewing, 
5 pounds $2.00; Good Smoking, 5 pounds $1.50. Fred 
Stoker. Dresden, Tennessee 














Postpaid — 10 pounds juicy, mellow Redleaf Chew- 
ing, $3.50; 10 Smokirg $3.00. Tennessee Valley Farms, 
Gleason, Tennessee. 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—Two peafowl hens two years old or older. 
James E. Rollins. ' Wayne Hatchery, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Wanted—Farm Tractor with Plow. Write make, size 
and price. Kline Gallimore, Sylvatus, Va. 








Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers for 
catalogs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. When writ- 


ing them be sure to say :— 


—“T saw your ad in the Progressive Farmer.” 








Get MORE From Vous ies wi 


Investment 


with... 





There’s life in every onel 


Yes—you can depend on WOOD’S seeds—every one—for maximum 
results. So look to WOOD for bigger returns from your farm investment. 


All the latest improved varieties. 










/ TW.WOOD & SONS 


RIiCHM™MOND, 


Leading Headquarters for: 


Adaptable Hybrid Corn 
Popular Strains of Soybeans 
Most Complete Line of Dependable Seeds 
for the Farm and Garden 


See your local dealer or write for 


WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL giving up-to-date 


prices on all varieties of seeds 





VIRGINIA 
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By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


@ We must build more hospitals in the South . . . learn to use 
them more constantly . . . learn to support them more liber- 


ally .. 


. make them health centers as well as hospitals . . . 


and make everybody realize that hospital and medical insur- 


ance is as necessary and important as fire insurance. 


Write 


your Senators and Representatives to support Senate Bill 


or 


haven’t read A Tree Grows in 

Brooklyn. But on opening up a 
recent Omnibook Magazine I did find 
it reproduced in condensed form and 
three or four paragraphs somehow 
flagged down my attention—because 
of my recent interest in the disgrace- 
fully high maternity and infant death 
rates in the South. The paragraphs 
I read were these: 


j DON’T read many novels . . . and 


Sissy was expecting a new baby 
in November. Katie and Evy went 
to a lot of trouble to avoid discuss- 
ing it with Sissy. They were cer- 
tain it would be another stillbirth. 
But Sissy did such a revolutionary 
thing that they Aad to talk about it. 
She announced that she was going 
to have a doctor when.the baby 
cam*—and that she was going to a 
hospital! No Rommely woman had 
had a doctor at childbirth—ever. 
As for hospitals, everyone knew you 
went there to die. .. . 

When the baby was delivered, 
Sissy closed her eyes tightly. She 
was afraid to look at it. She had 
been so sure that this one would live 
—but now that the time had come, 
she felt in her heart that it wouldn’t 


and organize to get a hospital for your county. 


in 
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Reprinted by permis 
sion of The Southern 
Medical Journal, 
Journal of Southern 
Medical Association. 


care conditions in rcy state we reached 
these concluSions: 


In order both to remedy the most urgent 
needs of today and work toward the larger 
program of tomorrow, three things are su- 
premely needed — MORE DOCTORS, MORE 
HOSPITALS, MORE INSURANCE. These 
are the three mutually indispensable legs of 
our three-legged stool. We cannot have enough 
doctors without more hospitals ... nor enough 
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The desperate need for more hospital beds in the South 
is vividly shown by this map. The 34 other states of the 
Union have more than twice as many beds per 1,000 


be so. , population as have our 14 Southern States. 


“Again,” she thought. “Again 

and again and again. Eleven times. 
Oh, God, why couldn’t You let me have this 
one? Just one out of eleven? In a few years 
my time of childbearing will be over. For a 
woman to die at last . . . knowing that she 
has never given life. Oh, God, why?” 

Then she heard a word she had never 
known— 

“Quick! 
say. . 

She saw an apparently lifeless child draw a 
breath. For the first time she heard the cry 
of a child she had borne! - 

This little story comes of course 
from-fiction but in essence it is true as 
gospel ... and it makes a first-rate text 
for all that I now wish to say about the 
need for more hospitals and hospital 
beds in the rural South. 


Oxygen!” she heard the doctor 


For lack of hos- 
pitals and doctors 
we have not only 
all too many still- 
births, all too many deaths of mothers 
in childbirth, all too many deaths of 
infants—but also all too many deaths 
of other people of all ages. As for our 
high Southern maternity and infant 
‘death rate, it is largely due to the fact 
that in states like Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, California, Oregon, and New 
York 70 to 90 out of each 100 rural 
women (and nearly all city women) 
have hospital service in childbirth, 
but less than 20 rural women out of 
100 in most Southern States and less 
than 10 out of 100 in Oklahoma and 
Kentucky. 


As chairman of a 50-man commis- 
sion studying hospitai and medical 


More Hospitais 
No. 1 Need 


hospitals without greater popular ability to pay 
for hospital service . . . and such ability to pay 
on the part of the poorer half of our popula- 
tion is impossible without increased Aospital 
and medical insurance. 


“More Doctors, More Hospitals, 
More Insurance”—these three, but the 
greatest of these is “More Hospitals.” 
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(From page 34) 


Clarence Poe, 


isis a. 


there would be fewer divorces and much less farm un- _ 
happiness if farmers would share their earnings with their womenfolks 


As I have said before, seri- 
ous as is the need for more 
doctors, we cannot have 
more doctors without 
more hospitals. In a hos- 
pital a doctor can look 
after a half dozen patients 
in the time it takes to visit 
one patient 10 miles from 
his office. A well equipped 
doctor today, in fact, is 
_ not willing to practice ex- 
cept where a hospital is 
near. He wants the help 
of specialists and medical staff meet- 
ings to insure accurate diagnosis and 
treatment; also to provide much bet- 
ter nursing than the average patient 
can get at home. More and more must 
farm people carry the sick to hospitals 
where doctors are, instead of having 
doctors going in every direction to 
see the sick wherever they are. And 
along with building more hospitals, we 
must have Southwide cam- 
paigns to get every self-sup- 
porting family to take out 
hospital and surgical insur- 
ance. 
pea 
Hospitals Now 
Cheerful Places 


We have got to get more 
hospitals and when we do, 
people will learn to use them 
more constantly and happily. 
Years ago nobody went to a 
hospital unless he was almost 
dying, and so Katie and Evy 
in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
thought of a hospital as a 
place where you went to die. 
Only recently I was some- 
what surprised to hear the 
superintendent of the hos- 
pital nearest me say, “Ours is 
one of the cheerfulest places I know 
—cheerful because 90 per cent of the 
patients are getting better.” 

Following chart (reproduced from 
the Southern Medical Journal) shows 
how few days of hospital service there 
are per 1,000 people in the Southern 
States as compared with other states. 
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What we need 

next is to get the. 

Federal Govern- 

ment to help 
about hospital building. We never had 
a great nationwide system of good 
roads until the Federal Government 
joined hands with state governments 
to build them, and the same thing will 
be true of hospitals. Just a few days 
ago we went to Washington to appear 
before a Senate Committee in behalf 
of the Hill-Burton Bill (S.191) to pro- 
vide $100,000,000 to help build hos. 
pitals in areas of greatest need, which 
means mainly rural counties. And 
such Federal aid is justified because 
(1) the nation’s towns and cities de- 
pend on the farms to keep up their 
population and (2) American farm 
families— 


—With only 12 per cent of the na 
tion’s income 

—Must support 21 per cent of the 
nation’s gainfully employed, and 

—Must support, train, and educate 
29 per cent of the nation’s children 


This S. 191 Bill has better prospects 
of passage than any other bill of the 
kind ever introduced, having already ~ 
been endorsed by such organizations 
as American Hospital Association, 
American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, National Farmers 
Union, Federation of Labor, National 
P.-T.A. Congress, and General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 


With such a superb start (and we 
are confident the National Grange will > 
approve as soon as its executive com 
mittee meets) every rural county in 
the South should be encouraged both 
(1) to help get the Hill-Burton Bill 
S. 191 passed and (2) to begin mak- 
ing plans for building a hospital. Un- 
less your county is already properly 
supplied with hospitals, why not ask 
your farm organization, farm women’s 
organization, county farm and home 
agents, and agricultural and home 
economics teachers to join the editors 
of your local papers in getting a real 
hospital building campaign started 
for your county—now? Federal aid is 
likely coming—and in counties now 
without hospitals the Government will 
see ta it that a hospital gets building- 
priorities ahead of nearly everything 
else. Now is the time to start! 
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sound trees for firewood instead of crooked or scrubby trees, and fell 
century-old oaks just to get a squirrel or a possum out of a hollow? Ten- 


like city husbands do. 


Mrs. C. A. Warren, White County, Ark.—Marriage is the most impor- 
tant partnership on which men and women can embark. No partner- 
ship can prosper without trust. The joint account is the proof of that 
trust, a working token of mutual respect. 

Mrs. T. A. H., Bolivar County, Miss.—It saves time. It saves money. 
You can’t cuddle up to him and wheedle for a shopping spree when you 
know there’s only $50 free, and he needs it to fence the North Forty. 
Yes, and what fine, upstanding man wants to make a beggar out of his wife, 
the one person who stands with him through dry and high water, boll 
weevil and bad prices and good prices? I tell you, marriage must be 
built on a firmer trust than that! 


So/ 


Mrs. Ben Dickinson’s short essay takes the “ten-dollars 
for the month’s best postal card and the next is the “eight- 
dollar” letter of the month: 


These seven voices give, we think, a fair cross-section 
of most of the mail on this question. 


” 


Much has been written about the plight of tenants. What of the 

plight of landlords who have to struggle with tenants not worth 

having? Tenants who damage and deface comfortable, well- 
painted houses; keep the yards disorderly; refuse offered fruit trees, 
heifer calves to raise and keep, preferring to live out of tins and paper 
bags rather than grow their own food? 


Tenants who loaf except when tending their cash crops, who cut down 


ants who get drunk and break machinery; tenants who are, in fact, igno- 
rant, lazy, trifling, thriftless, improvident, careless, destructive, untrained, 
undependable, and such congenital liars that they lie when the truth 
would serve them better—what about them? How are we going on to 
the mechanized, diversified, and livestock farming The Progressive 
Farmer advocates when so many tenants are like that? 

It looks to me like broom straw and pine trees for much of our land. 
We can’t succeed with anything other than peanuts, cotton, and tobacco 
with tenants like that; and I think that the machine rush after the war 
may bowl over even farming like that. For the past three generations 
farm workers have been getting worse. Those now coming to maturity 
have not learned either the old skills of their grandfathers or the new . 
skills machinery demands, and they have far less character. All they 
seem to learn in school, which has taken over the old home training, is 
how not to work. S. W., Halifax County, N. C 


That, Seitaliaaaiii is 3 spirited writing! What do our 
readers say? ..., Rising from this rural editorial chair 
in Maryland, we shall shortly take a plane and spend 
a couple of months in Great Britain on a War Information 
assignment. The next discussion in these columns will be 


conducted from across the Atlantic. 
Yours, (14 q 


Address letters to “Country Voices” 
Corresponding Editor. 


Dept., c/o The Progressive Farmer 








with the new 
Duo-Use idea 


introduced by “Standard” 


MAGINE the convenience of a bathroom that two 
I people can use at the same time with complete 
privacy! Sister can pretty up while Bobby takes his 
bath. Dad can shower as long as he likes while big 
brother shaves. 


This newest idea for bathrooms is called Duo- 
Use. It has been developed for your home of to- 
morrow by “Standard” designers, who planned 
for economy as well as convenience. For the 
Duo-Use bathroom calls for no extra fixtures or 
piping. The only “extra” is a simple partition with 
Many improvements in connecting door that divides the bathroom but 


h ; ee cae . 
nae Festng ote being doubles its usefulness. 
developed by American re- 


search and engineering. es . Illustrated is but one of many ways to apply the 
Be ready to enjoy tomor- | Duo-Use plan—bathtub and shower in one section, 
row the comfort and econ- 1 d l le h (Fi 
at dieced Reece ‘ " avatory and water closet in the other. (Fixtures 
Heating Equipment by in- : : available under Government regulations.) We'll 
vesting now in War Bonds ss he send you other suggestions if you write for free 
_ ing 2m! ° ° . 

ead holding onto them! illustrated circular to our Pittsburgh office. Ad- 


dress Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








utors to your Heating and 


it Plumbing Contractor. 
will be available just as soon as Rapiator Sani Aly ; oa 23 
the urgent demands of war pro- Time payments available under 


duction have been met. We Ww York C OR PO R ATI O N Pittsburgh Government regulations. 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS 


American -“Standard” products 
WARM-AIR FURNACES AND AMERICAN & Standard are sold by Wholesale Distrib- 








168 million dollars ain’t hay! 


That’s a lot of money in anybody’s language. 
Yet, it’s money which we of the Republic Steel 
Corporation have been glad to pay, because it 
is just one more way in which we can help to 
get the war won faster. 


It is the amount we have paid out in the past 
three war years—1942, 1943, and 1944—in direct 
taxes on the business done by Republic Steel. 


That one hundred and sixty-eight million dollars 
is equal to three-quarters of the total real estate 
taxes reported by a// owner-operators of farms in 
the whole of the United States for the year 1940. 


It is roughly one-tenth of the farm value of all 
corn raised in this country in 1941—about one- 
fifth of the farm value of the entire 1941 
cotton crop. 


And here is another interesting and important 
fact about that one hundred and sixty-eight 
million dollars. 


It represents between four and five times as 


BUY 
WAR BONDS The Army-Navy E 
flag waves over 
seven Republic 
plants and the 
Maritime M floats 
over the Cleveland 
District plant, 


AND STAMPS 
—AND KEEP 
THEM 


much money as the total net earnings of Republic 
Steel for those same three war years. 


Net earnings have been steadily less each year 
—both in amount and in percentage of busi- 
ness done. 


There is no “easy money” being made in the steel 
industry. The record proves it. For 1929, steel 
industry earnings were 9.1% on investment. For 
the war year of 1943, they were 5.1%. (Republic’s 
earnings were 4.7% in 1943 and approximately 
4.2% in 1944.) 


Much has been said and written about the mira- 
cles of American production—about the flood of 
war materiel which has poured forth from our 
factories—about the magnificent way in which 
American farmers, short-handed and under- 
equipped, pitched in and produced 36% more 
food in 1944 than the average for the 1935-1939 
peacetime period. 


Much less has been said about the vast amounts 


paid towards support of the war, both by indus- 
trial organizations and by men and women who 
live on farms—in direct and indirect taxes and 
contributions of many kinds. 


Anyone who tries to say that American indus- 
try, or the American farmer, is growing fat on 
wartime earnings had better take a long look 
at the figures! 


STEEL—the farmer’s helper 


Steel, in its many forms, has become one of the 
best helpers on the modern farm. 


Republic woven wire fencing, barbed wire, steel 
fence posts, bale ties, nails, staples, galvanized 
roofing and other products are serving well on 
tens of thousands of farms. 


And countless parts of farm machinery and 
household appliances, made of Republic steels 
but not bearing the Republic name, are largely 
responsible for the dependable service of the na- 
tionally known products in which they are used. 


REPUBELEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING «+ BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE 


POSTS * ROOFING and SIDING « BALE TIES + NAILS « STAPLES 


BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS + PIPE »* CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





